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INTRODUCTION 


To perpetuate the existence of thoughts and feel 
mgs recorded in by gone days, and in distant 
lands, IS suiely not an unworthy or useles'* task , 
for by It the memory of early friendships and 
youthful associations, is often rem ed, the mind 
carried back, through vicissitudes of fortune 
through the ram and suushine of chequeied exist 
ence to that bright portion of it, when ‘ gay hope 
was hers by fancy fed — to many readers there 
fore, it IS hoped, that this volume will prove 
acceptable, from recalbng to mind scenes and 
friends of the olden tune 

As by far the greater portion of the follow 
mg papers was composed by the late G A Addison, 
Esq the Editor considers it but a fair meed, and 
honourable tribute of pruse to the deceased, is 

h 



INTRODUCTION.* 


■\\ell ns a dcLt of justice to the public, to' preface 
the -uorlc ^\ith a faithful and succinct memoir of 
their young and accomplished author. 

George Augustus Addison was bom at Calcutta, 
in 1792, — and at an early age, scut to England for 
his education. His father, the late John Addison, 
Esq., was in the Chil Sendee of the Honourable 
East India Company. He held the situation of 
Judge of Nattore, at the period of his son's birth, 
and subsequently, other situations high in the 
Service : and, at the time of his death, was Presi- 
dent of Bauleah. 

Mr. Addison senior, as the nearest collateral 
descendant, was heir-at-law to the celebrated 
moralist, — that great man having a daughter only 
in the direct line, who died unmarried. 

Although no hereditary claim to the intellectual 
powers of the poet can be maintained, it is im- 
possible to deny the esstence of an affinity in 
ability and talent that would not hav e disgraced a 
nearer tie. 
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In Ills fifth year, George was entered at Hackney 
School, at that period a celebrated place of educa- 
tion for youtli, enrolling in its academic list the 
scions of various Ulnstrious houses, and producing 
manypromising students, — who, under the auspices 
of Dr. Newcomb, rose, in after life, to eminence. 

Illustrative of our author’s great abilities in this 
early stage, may be quoted an anecdote, exempli- 
fying his capacity, quick apprehension, and extra- 
ordinary retention of memory. Dr. Newcomb 
having established an exhibition of the talents of 
his pupils, under the familiar term of " Speeches,” 
was, on the eve of one of these trying and anxious 
scenes, mortified by the sudden illness of the 
young gentleman who was to have taken a promi- ' 
nent part in the proceedings of the day, by the 
delivery of n Greek oration, of great length, and 
requiring superior powersof elocution. Announcing 
the fact to his scholars, tlie learned doctor enlarged 
on the embarrassment be felt, to meet the nobility 
and gentry formally invited to assemble and judge 
’ of his abilities as a teacher, by the proficiency 
and talents of those confided to his care. 
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tnade the occasion of an address from the mercan- 
tile body at Batavia. At a later period, the thanks 
of the Governor in Conncil, were accorded to his 
services : and the official report of their nature and 
extent, furnishes a document of inestimable value 
to his family. 


George Addison died, beloved and lamented, at 
Java, in the tn enty-second year of his age, of a 
fe% er, that carried him off in a few days The sub- 
joined extracts of letters from Sir Stamford Raffles, 
attest his high sense of the w orth of this excellent 
and able young man ; and few could hettfer judge 
of, or appreciate his character and acquirements, 
than that talented individual. 

Extract or a lctter tbom Sm STASironn IlArrLCs, 
Governor or Jata, to Mr. E . 

Sttiienzorff, 2B{?t Teh 1814 
“ I liavc Iwd tlie opportunitj of meeting jonr 
wishes fully with regard to Mr. Addison, who has in every 
nay proved liiinself deserving of ihc high encomiums you 
passed upon him, and of thccoiindcnce uhich I immediately 
placed, m lus abilitj andcli-uractcr, Hcarri\edver\ op^r- 
tuntly at a moment whin I reqmnd an able assistant m 
lli6 sujKrmtendcnee and direction of the Revcimt arriiige- 
ments, and has. been apiKJuUiKl AssisUint Seerctarj to 
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Government* Jn tins department, an office which I hope the 
Supreme Government will sanction, under the recent 
cliange of system 

“ It IS probable tliat he will wnte to you himself, espres- 
sne of the satisfaction he fceL m his present situation He 
lives wth us at Government House, and forms one of our 
family in every respect, and it is due to his amiable 
character that I should return you ray sincere thanks 
for hiving introduced so much virtue and ability to my 
acquaintance . 

(Signed) «J S RAFFLES " 

E-^TRACT or A LCTTCR FROM THE GOVERNOR OF JaVA 

TO Yiu: Secretary of tiie Sufreme Goixrnmcnt 
01^ Denoal 

"Stn,— 

“ I am directed bj tlio Honourable the Lieutenant 
Governor m Council, to report to jou the death of Rfr G 
A Addison, Assistant Secretary to the Revenue and Judi- 
cial Departments 

“ In communicating this Jimentod occurrence, the Lieute- 
nant Governor in Council is an'^ious to take llie oppor- 
tumtj of expressing the high «ense he enlcrtnms of tlie 
talents, merits, and services, of Mr Athlison His abilities 
ami ocquircmcnts vi ere rcmirkablj greit, his application 
and exertions unwearied, and his personal conduct as 
ammhlc os his public services were eminent. 

“ Tlic I icutcnaiit Governor m Council ihcrcforc sincerely 
regrets his loss in every point of View 

•* CIUULES ASSFA ’ 
Srrrf/tfry lo OotrrnmeKt 


Ditfaciti Jatt 1815 
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No higUer pra\sc Umw tl\c above cau well be 
bestowed. By his scientific ncqnirements, Mr. 
Addison was enabled to ‘methodise tlie arrange' 
ment of his duties, and to make his adaptation of 
the principles of .political economy beneficial to 
the interests of.the colony. Yet lie found time to 
keep up a sportive acquaintance ■with tlie Muses, 
and indulge in pursuits of a less grave character. 

The papers and poems he has left, speak the 
cultivation of Hs mind; and his correspondence 
■with friends he valued, on literary topics, and 
‘ ■very varied subjects, e^vince a playfulness of fancy, 
delicacy of feeling, and so^dndness of judgment, 
remarkable in one bo young ; — in a Word, he was 
master of six languages — first-rate mathemati- 
cian, an admitted classic, a firm and zealous friend, 
a devoted son, an affectionate brother, and an' 
unostentatious Christian.* 

We feel jnchned to repine at the early removal 
of such men. Natnml reason understands not 
■nhy death alights on one so -youtliful and ser- 
riceahle, just at a period -when his usefulness 
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becomes valuable to his country, and ins virtues 
begin to exert an influence on the society in which 
he moves ; but it is the iJivine Will, so to order 
events : and this recollection should satisfy the 
repiner. 

Health, u at be^t, a \aiti precarious thing, . 

And fair-faccd youth is e\eron the wing ’’ 

These lines aie part of a \ersiou of Pope's melan- 
choly letter to Jfr. Steele, (\ol. \ii. p. 187, 1st 
edit.) by* Mr, West, another of tliose vho'^e 
early promise, like G. A. Addison's, uns blighted 
in its prime. 

Truly poetical (but notliing more) are tlie 
thoughts of Pojic upon tlic subject, — they would 
indeed come admirably from an unenlightened 
heathen moralist. The reader shall judge for him- 
self, and nil! donbtltss consider their beant) and 
appropriateness to tlie present Jopic, as a sufiieieiit 
apology for inserting them. 

“ Youth, at the >cry best, is but the betmjer of 
huinnn life in n gentler and smoother manner than 
nsro • 'tis like the htream that nmin-lie’, a fifnnt 
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Upon a banlt, and causes it to flourish and blossom 
to the sight, but at the same timc'is undermining 
it at the root in sUcret. ♦ * • • Tlic morning 
after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, 
the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring os 
green : people will laugh as heartily, and marry as 
fast as* they used to do . — * The memory of man* 
{as it is elegantly expressed in the Book of Wis- 
dom) * passeth away as the remembrance of a 
guegt, that torrieth but one day.’ There are rea- 
sons enough in the ‘fourth chapter of the some 
hook to make any young man contented with the 
prospect of death. — * For honourable age is not 
that^vluch standeth in length of time, or is mea- 
sured by number of years ; but wisdom is the grey 
hair to man, and an unspotted life is old age : he 
was taken away speedily, lest 'wickednAs should 
alter his vinderstanding, or deceit beguile his soul.” 

Much of the abo,\e quotation is, indeed, equally 
applicable to the lamented George Addison. 

His short career was adorned by every ■vdrtue of 
domestic life. His unaffected manliness of cha- 
rneter, integrity of spirit, and benevolent disposi- 
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tion, -won tlie esteem and affection of all who came 
into communion with him. 

Thus much may be permitted to one who sin- 
cerely regarded the subject of this brief memoir, 
and who w'ould fain snatch from oblivion a few 
memorials of his worth and talents, by this feeble 
tribute to bis name. 

The remainder of the papers in tins collection 
are from the pens of persons (chiefly now no more) 
who held civil and military appointments, and of 
•various other British residents in Bengal. 


December, 183G. 



“ Fogc, «juo <l«ccnderc gratis 
Kon crit emisso reditu^ tib> QujJ mi^r rgi ? 
Qu»l >oIuj?" 


ffoR Ltl> I C^ 


5,G,7 



ADDRESS TO THE READER. 


Dr. Johnson commences a periodical work witli 
observing, that every one must Lave felt the diffi- 
eulty of the first address on aii^ iierr occasion. 
At this moment, alas I I experience how wofuUy 
true is his remark, and gladly would I waive 
altogether such previous ceremony, but that cus- 
tom — imperious custom — forbids 5 — she has pro- 
nounced a Preface to be an indispensable prelimi- 
nary, and to her dictates I must with submission 
bow. Yet, by 'the nay, in all norks, except those 
that resemble the present, there is sdmenhat of a 
blunder in giving them this denomination, for they 
seldom' contain any prefatory obsen'ations, and 
should rather be styled, and take the usual place 
of Postscripts, sen'ing, as they do, to extenuate, 
or more fully explain, matter that ought previously 
to have been read. So sensible of tins was Mr. 
Plondeu, that he termetl his a “ posthminous 
preface;” rather n strange term it is true, but 
perfectly appropri.'Jte ulien ne remember that it 
\Ya.s attached to a history of Ireland. 
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In periodical publicatioiw, however, a preface 
lias to perform tlic functions that its name implies 
— to explain is intended to Ic, not wliat is 

done ; and ive aoconlingly find, that this part of 
the ■v%ork generally bears marks of the \>Titer‘s 
most sedulous attention. Example, nevertheless, 
instead of instigating me, as perhaps it ought, has 
here, I must confess, a -very opposite deterring 
effect. For ■when I vibw the various, excellently- 
laid projects, ‘the large and flourishing promises, 
•which uslier in so many brilliant commencements 
-—and rcmai'k afterwards, in so many continuances, 
so snd, so unfortunate an oblivion of all execution 
and fulfilment — I fear, I o'wn, to incur the danger 
of falling into a similar error, and of meriting ^^ith 
them the being stigmatized from the ever-sensible 
Horace with " Parturiunt montes.” I know but 
of one mode of easily and certainly obviating this 
— it is by pledging myself to no schemes, and by 
not holding out any promises whatsoever. How- 
ever little may, then, be done, that little will still 
exceed aught to bo claimed as matter of right. 

I cannot, then, in any event, be said to have 
falsified my reader’s hopes, for I shall not have 
incited him to entertain any ; and if I do, subse- 
quently, prove better than my "word, and “ pay the 
iTeverprmmiseif, "niy-jfi^T^oifemarin^annssibir 
will at least be compensated for by making that 
offence a skill.” 

But still there may be some who condemn me 
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for having troubled myself to write at all, and 
more, for baying presumed to trouble them, who 
may good naturedly cite to me — ■ 

Let 8ucl teach others who themselves e^cel 

And censure freely who have ^VT tten well — 

and then ask how I have had the rashness to think 
myself competent to give them Either advice or m 
formation ^ To these I must obsert e, that my own 
ironhle I shall consider but as m the light of plea 
sure, as I ivrite mjself, and mnte others to do so 
— only' for amusement ith respect to them 
sebes, I disclaim any responsibility, for if they 
encounter trouble, to them be it imputed, for now 
that we are but in the ^esUbule, e\ery one has of 
course a full hberty to enter m or go no farther, 
•IS he may choose As to the presumption of 
thinking my self competent to giv e nd\ ice or infor 
mation, the latter clnige I deny — I do not expect 
from any writing of njj own to add to tlie stock 
of ideas thit mj renders may possess but I do 
hope — perhaps too snigumely — tint some kind 
correspondents may start nip tojilease and instruct 
both them and mj«elf On the former charge — if 
it be a crime — I at once plead guilty I w ill not 
say that such is my intention, hut I certaudj con 
sidor mjself able to gi%e w/ricc and I challenge 
my accuser to produce aiij per'^on who thinks 
othenMse for himself his hmtb to me at least 
implicate Inm in the charge Some sage philoso 
pher — though I cannot jast wow rtcolkct hi>' name 
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— finely obscn'cs, tlint ** there arc three things 
c can nil do, viz. prescribe medicine, give advice, 
and poke the fire.” "Wliy then should I be denied 
a privilege ■nhich is thus declared common ? 

Tlie quotation from Pope I nill not heed, it is 
indeed somenhat unfair, and Johnson has obscrvTd, 
that it resembles the sentiment “ ^Mio drives fat 
oxen should himself he fntj” I prefer the more 
liberal one of Horace, df nhich I tmst my readers 
■\> ill excuse the following rough translation : — 

“ I, thoiigli I scnbblc In Apollo's «pltc, 

Can teaeJj fo ctJicrs rrjiat ts Just nnil Tfglit; 

And titus tho whetstones on the steel bestow 
An edge with which themsohes can never gbw.” 

But I have now said enough, and must not forget . 
another excellent hint of his — ‘ - 

'* Non fumuni ex fulgore, eed ex fumo dare lirtrm" — 
not to let my brightness sink into smoke, but, (like 
the patent gas-light society)' to elicit from smoke 
a hrilllant light. I will at least endeavour to keep 
tills in mind, and even should I not succeed, will 
remember the magnis tamen excidit ausis” — 
though lie lias fallen, he dared greatly,” with 
many other such pertinent observations, and thus, 
like Hudibras, — 


" Console in}self with ends of Ner«e, 
Ahd sayings of philosophers.’' 
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KOTICE TO COURESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of '‘The Moofossul Miscellany” -mil 
consider liinaself extremely obliged to any person^ 
’svho may aid him in lus undertaking, and honour 
him %vith their correspondence. He pledges him- 
self that the greatest attention shall 'be p£ud to 
their favours. At the same time, it will of course 
rest with him, as with all other editors, to insert 
pr reject what may be offered, as he shall deem 
good ; — and he begs that it may be fartber under- 
stood that he intends to exercise this prerogative 
in silence. He is aware that, in giving up the 
I' notices to correspondents,” he deprives himself 
of excellent opportunities for displaying keen and 
witty remarks, — such as,— 

“ A. B.’s lines to Delia” contain much more 
affection than poetry ; 

“ 0. D. in his- Essay on Conscience,” seems to 
think it not requisite to shew any to his readers : 

“ E. F.’s Epigram on the Comet” wants, unfor- 
tunately, what its subject so eminently possesses — 
a brilliant tall, &c. &c. 

This, at the best, is taking an rx parte advantage, 
— striking a blow without giring your adversary 
an opportrmity of parrying or retaliating it ; and 
-t)iecefoc9-Jip^tter<5Jbimsdf.he 
shall be thought to lia> e deviated from a custom 
“ more honoured in tlicbrcach tlmn tbeobsen ance.” 



ON CHARACTERISTICAL PARTIALITIES. 


Sir, — I offei* you a few thoughts, loosely thrown 
together, on a subject which must have frequently 
presented itself to the observation of ev'ery one of 
your readers, vTiz. — Characteristical Partialities. 

► Nothing is more commonly met with than these, 
yet theie is nothing w'lnch a wise man should more 
strenuously strive to av’oid, for though tlie enter- 
taining a lov e for any particular object or science, 
is, in itself, by no means reprehensible, yet, “ivheii 
this love becomes so inordinate, as to exclude from 
the mind the pow er of duly admiring aught besides, 
there is nothing which serves more to weaken the 
reasoning faculties, or narrow the*understnndnig 
Yet tile minds of most men hav’o naturally a 
bent towards this failing; and it is against the 
approaches to it, therefore, that our attention 
should chiefly he directed. ** II n’y a que le pre- 
mier pas qui coute,” — habits of thinking upon only 
one subject arc very soon acquired, and this too 
quickly becomes, as it were, an unalterablopart of 
the constitution of the mind. A violent and 
unequal partinlitj is contracted, and so devoted, in 
a short time, is ever)* faculty to it, that attention 
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c-innot but be e'ccluded from other pursuits, u hose 
importance, only a ■want of imderstanding’, or this 
habitual infatuation, could conceal from the nund, 
or banish from the thoughts We should, there- 
fore, with the greatest seduhty, gnardagamst such 
an infatuation, since, as is seen, it reduces us to a 
level with men of the wealcest understandings 
Our mmds were not formed to be restricted to 
one object — to one pursuit, but have receiied 
from the hand of Nature a fineness of tact, that 
can .apprehend every tiling, from the grossness of 
mere matter, to the most mtcHectual visions of the 
soul, — and a capacity, that can comprehend ■what- 
eier hath existed, or may at anj future time exist 
—either m tlic regions of fancy or of reality f— 

** Tl»e cxpandcti mind 
Pluming her tnngu itiiy talc her airy way 
Tlirougli yonder worlds of lig! 1 1"— 

and ns it “glances from henven to earth, from 
earth to Ilea^cu,” may seize the unwerse itself, 
and “all which it iiihcnt” Like the ihnuity of 
Lucan, — 

“ Pstne onimi ^edes ni«i terra, et pontus cl aer 
Et aclum, ct ^irtusl" 

“ Has not the mind its seat in the earth, the sea, 
the air, tlie llcn^pns, and Mrtuc ’ — ^Yes “quod- 
cunguc vidc>, guocungue moiens,’ — “whateicr 
you sec, where^er joumo\c, ' that is subjugated 
to Its command, and there its power extciul-I 
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To turn it, then, from such noble and vast uses, 
— to contract it to one small sphere of action, — is 
indeed to abuse the noblest gift we. possess. It 
should range free as air. Tlic river that flows 
over many soils, caVrics sweetness and. health 
w'herever it goes j but the spring that bubbles but 
from a metallic bed, cannot but acquire the corro- 
sive qualities of its channel : and it is in overflow- 
ing its banks only that the Nile bestows fertility 
on Egypt. But now for some instances of this 
power, which partialities, or, to use. a stronger 
and harsher term, prejudices, have assumed over 
the minds of even the wisest men.* I shall confine 
myself, however, to those that occur in the literary 
world, — in the love for particular studies ; and 
even with these, many vohunes might be filled. 

I Imow of no one species of reading that more 
takes hold of the whole mind than mathematics ; 
even Plato was so enraptured with its, beauties, 
and convinced of its universal utility, that lie had 
inscribed over his door, ** Nemo hue pedem inferat, 
nisi Geometres/’ — no man enter here that is 
not a mathematician.’* And, considering, indeed, 
how essentially necessary it is in every branch of 
science, from the most common and simple, to the 
subliraest speculations of the mind, and how much 
it serves to expand the thoughts, and correct the 
■judgment, such a partiality may, if not carried to 
an extreme length, be excused, and even deserve 
applause. But when all the mind is gi^ en up to 
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mathematic^ deductions, merely for their own 
sake, without considering them* as valuable only 
as they relate to other branches of science, — then, 
indeed, we can only pity the enthusiast who wastes 
his time in such frmtless labours, — even though 
he be ’employed at the quadrature of the circle ! ’ 
Wlio can with patience hear the learned Dr. Free, 
when his blind attachment to this study makes 
him declare, that the proper of a man 

is, “ a being who can prove the three angles of 
a triangle to be equal to two right ones 1^” This 
is almost as bad as Boswell’s famous definition of 
man being a cooking animal or Plato’s, that 
he is “ bipes, implumis,” — “ two footed, without 
feathers 1” It is, moreover, unjust ; for if, as is . 
fair, we invert his proposition, and say that the 
being, who cannot prove the three angles, &c. • 
is no man, then how many two-footed, unfeathered 
animals must we exclude from the class of the lords 
of the creation ! (Tljis demonstration is the thirty- 
second problem of Euclid, and as his problems are 
arranged in the synthetic order, or by reasoning a 
priori, it follows, that the proring of this one 
involves tiie proring of all which precede it; and 
to demonstrate the thirty-second, therefore, a 
person must be able to demonstrate the fifth, or to 
prove that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
irrb Vo tu/t , Iw .-. — nruh 'j'tf*. 

how many ha^e we known who have forfeited 
tlieir claims to manlmod, by not being able to cro«s 
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this “bridge of asses.”) The witty author of the 
“ Lo\es of the Triangles,” hoTvevei;, seems to agree 
TA ith Dr .Tree, and thus thundersforth his anathemas 
against all poor unmatliematical wights - 
“ Debased, corrupted, grovellmg, and confined, 

No definitions touch your senseless mind . 

To you no postulates prefer their claim, 

Nor ardent axioms your dull souls inflame , 

For you no tangents touch, no angles meet, 

Nor circles join jn osculation BweeC , 

The next that offer themseh es are the Natural- 
ists, — who hold, of course, that mathematics, 
and every other branch of knowledge but their 
own, are totally unworthy the serious attention 
of man. On the thorough acquaintance of all 
the minutite of beasts, birds, insects, fishes, shells, 
petnfactions, and vegetables, they make depend 
all that is valuable, and even virtuous in the 
world; — to the ascertmuing that ‘‘Jlcas are not 
lohstcra," (as the witty Peter ob^en'es) they 
sacrifice their whole time : and to these men, the 
ark of Noah, or Egypt in the time of Pharaoh’s 
plagues, w ould hav e been a seventh paradise ! 
I, of course, here speak of the madmen, if I may 
BO call them, of the science. Liuincus, Buffon, 
and other such great investigators of the phe- 
nomena of the creation, 1 hold in due veneration, 
for than these, every one must own, none liavc 
laboured more usefully. But we cannot but des- 
pite persons, so entliusiasticallj* rapt up*iii admira- 
tion of the elegant formation of grubs, worms, and 
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caterpillars, as, like the celebrated and vohiminoits 
Dr. Hill, to declare, that the Icnowledge of natural 
phenomena is the only source and support of 
morality/ (on this occasion, the ^ags of his time 
facetiously Ohsei^’ed, tlmt, if ever the Doctor went 
to hedven, it must be on the back of a beetle.) 
-La Bruyere, in hia ever happy manner, thus pre- 
sents to us one of the naturalists, suffering under 
the severest stroke the fates* could inflict on him : 
—“11 est plonge dans nne amere douleur, il a 
ITiumeur noire, chagrine, et dont toute sa famiUe 
souffre, — aussi a-t-il fait une perte irreparable : 
approcliez, regardez ce qu’il vous montre sur son 
doigt, qui n’a plus de vie, — et qui vient d’expirer ; 
c’est une chenille, — et quelle chenille." “ ’Tjs a 
caterpillar, and what a caterpillar !” 

The experimental philosopher holds jn utter 
contempt, however, these “ disturbers of the peace 
of insects,” and at. once boldly asserts, that all 
useful knowledge and morality is to be deduced 
only from philosophical experiment / Thus Dr. 
Beddoes, by inflating a man uith pure oxygen, 
inspires in him an assemblage of blissful sensations, 
which are attended with three concomitant pro- 
pellants to wrtuous actions; — he asserts, that a 
man, thus tloion up, feels himself, as it were, a 
god, — that lie treads on air, — ^hie faculties are 
uajj b'f/nd.alj/we, 

himself: but I fear the Doctor will not be able to 
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deny that champagne produces effects precisely 
similar to his vaunted gaseous inhalations. 

hfext comes the Poet, who, with his eyes in n 
fine frenzy rolling,” is convinced that virtue is 
more lovely in elegant, poetic drapery, floating by 
like one of the Graces, than when dressed in the 
“ antique ruff and bonnet” of musty dull prose : 
his only study are the works of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Pope, and others of the Parnassian frater- 
nity, — these “ Noctumfi versat manu, >ersatqiie 
diumtl," — " he reads by day and meditates by 
night,” — nor does he feel such diffidence of his own 
powers, as not to be conscious that he could him- 
self, if not cxceli at least equal the mightiest mas- 
ters of the poetic art. Rebelling in such fine day- 
dreams jls these, of course nothing more excites 
his wonder, than to hear how reasonable men can 
pore cr such stupid things ns trapeziums, dodeca- 
hedrons, or pnmllclopipeds,— <lisscct an overgrown 
maggot, — convert their lungs into a pair of bellows, 
—make n dead frog cast n somerset,— or, i>i short, 
amuse IhcmscUcH witli any of the other Jlhn-Jhvts 
of science. Hut poets have long iJeen considered 
in their proj»er light — ns nil worthy of lodgings in 
IJedhm or St. Lnl,es, — “nut insnnit, nut ^e^^ns 
farit,” — “ ilic man is mad, or making mtsj-s;’* hCre 
there is scnrce.n hnir*» hreadlh betwmi the two 
idras. Hoilrati, too, wntild t>estow on theju |dnrf-s 
in*‘hs jHtit<-'( inai-oiisr nnd It h.ns so gemraJlj, 
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in all ages, been decided that “ every poet is a 
fool," that it can scarcely be necessary, at this 
time of day, to enter into a demonstration of what 
is declared to be so obvious, — and yet, ^‘^entre 
nous," I do think it would puzzle even the learned 
Dr.-Free, to prove it, rather more than to prove 
his problem about the triangles. J. J. Rousseau 
is almost the only writer who stands forward in 
their defence, and even he but indirectly ; he says 
■ — “ il n-y-a qu’un geom^tre ct un sot, qui puissent 
parler sans figures.** Now, if figurative speaking 
be.the Shihholeih ot fools, how very far removed 
^from them must be poete, who scarcely ever speak 
but in figures. 

The violent attachment of novelists and drama- 
tists to their particular lines of reading, is well 
known, and has already been commented on, and 
censured, by far abler pens than mine. ’Nor will 
I speak of the u'eaknesses of politicians, which are 
of all others the most outrageous ; so much so, 
indeed, as to have acquired a distinct specific 
name, the generic one being '* partiality;^ but for 
politicians, the word ** party” is given, and every 
one is acquainted with tlie violence of this, TJiom- 
son very justly observes — 

“ With what impartiiU care 
Ouglit we to watch o'er aod passioi?, 

Nor trust too mucJj U»e jauodiccd eye of party 1 ” 

for to this eye, “ all seems yellow," and yet on its 
delusive optics depends entirely the light in u hich 
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over>' nmttcr is viewed by its ntUierents; tiic seme 
tWng is rtot only consUlercd ns dificront, by people 
of opposite principles, but even, by the same per- 
sons, it is held ns difTering from itself y ns tUc iivtcs 
of viewing it differ; wbnt is distorted often seems 
strnigbt, nnd tiie most bcnutiful things, throngli 
this medium, frequently appear deformed. T3ut 
the very subject is odious, and I will only dwell 
on it one moment loiigcr,^to recall to your memory 
thewell-lmown saying of the democratic and ■sdolent 
Mrs. Macauley; she obsen'cd, *Mhat it was not 
Milton the poet, but MUton the politician, that 
she valued 1” Now, ns I admire just os vehe-^ 
mently onhj MUton the poet, I deem such a con- 
fession to be little short of impiety. 

Some men are so devoted to particular amuses 
ments, ns to completely incapacitate themselves for 
every thing else ; of this, Prince Bathinni may be 
adduced as au example. A late nTiter, (Jlr. Cox, 
if I recollect rightly,) in spealting of him, says,— 
“ he seems to possess no ambition beyond a desire 
to analyze the whole composition of the game of 
chess. Could Addison’s ideas be follow'ed up, in 
the dissection of the bnun of this man, nothing 
would be found in it hut various models of all the 
various pieces made use of in this game, from the 
^ pa-oTi to the king. He sees, he hears, he thinks 
of nothing bnt chess. It is the first thonght of 
his waking hours^ and the last of his noctumai 
sinmbers. I endeavoured, in vain, to detach him 
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l)ut for ft moment irom the 'precious continuity of 
ills ideas, by introducing some obser\'ations upon 
tbe situation of his Country j to these he* made no 
reply, but, pulUng a small chess-board out of his 
pocket, he assured me that lie had it made in 
London, by one of the ablest artists of wliich Great 
Britain had to boast!” 

Hogarth, in his “Analysis of Beauty,” gives us 
an entertruning anecdote of a dancing-master, who 
told him, “ that though the mnuci had been the 
study of his whole he could only say, with 
Socrates, that he knew nothing;” and added, “that 
he thought Hogarth happy in his profession, 
because some hounds might be set to the study of 
it." The above is somewhat like an observation 
made by an old gentleman of seventy, who was 
complimented on his perfect knowledge of the art 
of hunting ; — “ 0, Sir," said he, “ life is too short {’’ 
Tlxe relator of this, a sportsman himself, and a 
writer on the subject, very gravely add^, — *' that 
he has found this to be a serious truth !" 

But some of your readers may exclaim, “ Ohe, 
jam satis,” and I am very mudh of this opinion 
myself. I think I have written quite sufficient to 
weary any common patience, and will, therefore, 
prepare to conclude 

By all the above instances, it has been, I hope, 
,made erident, that what I set out with advancing 
is true, viz. that nothing serves more to narrow 
the mind, than the confining its studies to one 

c 
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particular object or science. And as no one ■\vould 
wsh to acquire the character of a prejudiced man, 
— ^from ■\vluch nothing is more (hstant than that of 
a wise one, — ^we ought, wlule vfc ca7i, to preserve 
our minds clear of any bins. And though we 
should sometimes sec such examples of imequal 
partiality, as I have before mentioned, defended, 
•or seemingly sanctioned, by the names of great and 
learned men, yet, this ought only more strongly to 
impress on the wisdom of avoiding those roclrS' 
on which even they have split. For if the most 
wise can be so led astray by their poner, nhat 
trust can. we place in our frailty ? I will not, with 
the French philosopher, bid you rejoice in the 
misfortunes of others, but I certainly recommend 
the availing ourselves of them; — we should use 
them as the beacons, on wrecks, and,* taught by 
their failure, let us not dare these dangers,' but 
rather avoid than resist — ^for prevention hath ever 
been estBemed superior to cure. 


Mentor. 



GENERAL SOLUTION OF THE KNIGHrS TRICK 
• AT CHESS. 


Sir, — liaa engaged the attention of such 
Diatlicmaticians as Ozauam, De Aloivre, and Euler, 
may not be thought undeserving of n place in your 
''vork : — I send you, therefore, the following 
general solution of what is called “ the Knight’s 
Trick at Chess," 

The conditions* of tins celebrate'd puzzle are, 
that the knight shall, according to his manner of 
ino'nng, cover the sbcty-four squares of the chess- 
board in as many moves. It is evident that the 
trick can he performed in a great wriety of ways ; 
any one, by repeated trials on paper, may discover 
a method, but this is only chance. The difficulty 
is, to find some general rule for always solving it 
with certainty and regularity, — A\hich lias, as yet, 
baffled the endeavours of all who havb attempted it. 

Ozanam says, ** this problem can be effected 
many ways j it is considerable enough to have 
merited the attention ofsoeralgreat geometricians. 
iV IS' trire; not*- grferr itS' uwy~ genera?’ 

solution of it, which shews the difficulty there is 
in finding it.” 
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In n ork, entitled sur le jcu clcs Eclicc<5,'’ 

It IS oksened of tins Inck, tlint it is supposed one 
may succeed at it, beriming from an) of the 
squares, by taking care tbnt the last mo\o, into the 
sivt) -fourth square, be just a single knight s moi c 
distant from the first Mr iss observ cs, that 
this IS tlie only attempt that has been made towards 
a general solution of the puzzle, though he di cins 
It far from being satisfactory In fact, there is 
nothing nen in the abo%c obsenation — the condi- 
tions first laid domi imply precisely the same, 
and it IS impossible to perform the trick othcmi^c , 
as, nnless the first and sixty fourth numbers arc 
exactly a knight’s move distant from each other, 
there ivill, in reality, ha\e been but sixty-three 
moxes, and the first number tviU ne% cr ha\ e been 
co\ercd, — for setting out from it cannot be con- 
sidered as covering it and, consequent!), avhat 
tbe conditions require mil not have been performed 
This, however, has escaped the attention of most 
who have endeavoured to solve the problem , and 
the ways they have proposed of performing it 
have, accordingly, been imperfect Such, is the 
case with the method given by the celebrated 
De Moivre , it is tbe most regular of any in ap 
pearance, but the first and sixty fourth squares 
h«.’i,\vg w^QT^aVi‘iW'a\Titg\AB'inove distant from each 
other, the conditions laid down are not fulfilled, 
and the problem of course is not effected 

Ozanam, in 1 722, pnbhslied two other methods 
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Giizot, III Ins "RtorcatioMS ‘Matlicmatiquos, g'^^e 
one, and Mr T^mss also, m Ins nork on chess, 
(8\o 1777) inserted tv\o wajs, which he had 
disco\crcdb> repeated tmls on a slate Se^e^aI 
others nere printed on itards, and sold at what 
•u as formerlj the great chess rendez% ous, the Cafe 
cie la Rtgence in Pans and, to speak, from my 
onm experience, any one, nho maj choo e to tiy, 
may discos er numerous other manners of perform- 
ing it But most of those already published have 
been imperfect, in containing, m the nay I have 
shevMi, really but sixty three mov es , and the 
others, uhich were mcrelj found bj accident, are 
neither regular nor certain, and afford nothing 
like q general solution 

The author of the “Eulogium on Eulei, pro 
nounced before the Trench Academy, observes of 
this great mathematician, that the knight s move 
ment in the game of Chevs, and different other 
problems of situation, had excited Ins curiosity, 
and exercised his genius As however, I have 
uev er seen these papers, I am ignorant whether 
the abov e has any reference to a solution of this 
puzzle, or merely to Euler shaving hkeDeMoivTe 
and others, found out by tnob a nay of doing it 
I am inclined to think oiilythelatter, as Mr Tvvjss 
who has made ev ery possible research on the ques 
jJcveis .nor 'it siS Jt- xo ius .€.nst warkr 

wliiph was published subsequently to those of 
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Euler ; — nud in n late one, entitled iMiscellanies/’ 
he no farther speaks of it than to copy the moves 
from a German pamphlet describing the celebrated 
chcss-plajang image of M. de Kcmpcler : — ^liad it 
been a solntiont he ^^•ould certainly have done 
more than this, and have diligently examined into 
and explained it. Instead of this, he sums up his 
enquiry by obsenang, that no one had been suc- 
cessful in finding a rule, and expressed it ns his 
opinion that the trick is not capable of a general 
solution. I am happy to prove him mistaken in 
this, — having myself discovered one -which is gene- 
ral and complete. This I shall describe as briefly 
as I can. 

Setting off from one of the comer squares gf -the 
board, form a re-entering scheme of four knights* 
moves } — that is, let the fourth figure be precisely 
a knight’s move distant from the first. Do the 
same -anth the other three comers, and then -adth 
other twelve squares on the border of the board. 
There -will then be formed sixteen re-entering 
schemes, of four knight's moves each, which -aall 
exactly fill the sixty-four squares of the board. 
These' schemes I shall distinguish, in the following 
diagram, by marking them with different letters, 
as, A 1,2, 3, 4, Bl,2,3,4,&c. 
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A 

M 

I 

E 

G 

K 

0 

B 

1 

’ 

' 



1 

J 

1 

1 

F. 

X 


O 


G 

K, 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

M 

A 

E 

I 

£ 

G 

B 

O 

4 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

E 

I 

U 

A 

B 

0 

K 

G 

a 

u-L- 

3 

S 

S 

S 

5 

3 

T 

J 

N 

D 

C 

P 

L 

U 

3 


» 

=• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

N 

D 

F 


L 

H 

C 

P 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4» 


J 

F 

D 

N 

P 

c 

n 

T. 

S 

S 

2 

a 

a 

2 

3 

2 

D 

N 

J 

F 

H 

L 

p 

C 

1 

1 

‘ 


1 

' 

' 

1 


Of ib(5 Figure ibe tquares Tnatbeil 


A 2 

acid A 3 

let lolv G 1 

and 0 4 

B 3 

..Do 

E 1 

... E 4. 

C 2 

... C 3 

. — r J 

... F 4. 

D 2 

D3 

■ n J 

... H4. 

MS 

... N3 

..... K1 

.. K 4. 

Us 

...15 3 

...... L 4 

... h 1. 

0 ] 

... 0 3 

...... I J 

... I 4 

p 1 

... ro 


... J 4 


0\)seTve then ivhat Vwd schemes ctm he so blended 
into each other, by knights’ moves, as to form a 
new one, of eight figures, possessing, liJje the for- 
mer, the property of having its first and last figures 
exactly a knight’s move asunder. The scliemes 
can he so blended or interlaced, when any tno 
adjoining figures of one, fonn -Viith any two ad- 




Each of these Eight scheaies w rauVed -nuh the lelteis of 
the two schemes, of the fini figure which enters into its con- 
etrucuoD 
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Of iIjJs Fig^ire the stjKare, marled 


AG 2 

anti AG 

3 

letiDla 01 5 

and 01 C 

BE 2 

... BE 

3 

MK 5 

... MKD. 

DII2 

... DH 

3 

...... PJ 5 

... PJ a 

cr 2 

... cr 

3 


... XE e 


Iti the same manner blend these eiglit scliemes 
into pairs or fours : 


in 

U JI 

AO 

Etn 

AO 

B M 

AO 

B M 


7 

6 


11 

5 

7 

1 

OTSI 

BM 


FF1 

AO 

« M 

AO 

DM 

Pi[y 

13 

la 

la 

0 

s- 

13 

4 

hnin 

AO 

B3l 

AC 

BJf 

wa 


AO 

Hyl 

IG 

U 

to 

10 

lol 

'ml 

8 

knen 

AO 

DM 

AO 

BM 

AO 

DM 

AO 

lim 

0 

P 

tft 

15 

0 

3 

u 

Vll!l 

DP 

CN 

DP 

CN 

DP 

CN 

DP 

nm 

3 

0 

15 

15 

0 

3 

13 


t)P 

CN 

DP 

B3 

DP 

CN 

DP 

HjI 

10 

14 

10 

Bl 

14 

10 

H 

■rifl 

CN' 

UP 

C.V 

Dp 

C.V 

DP 

cv 


U 

s 

a 

0 

2 

12 

4 

kitd 

CN 

DP 

CN 

DP 

CN 

DP 

CN 

■ 

7 

ft 

11 

11 

ft 

7 

1 


tn C3ch of these fooi teheinrs, (iistesii of taliiij; tit Uic let* 
ten at the two of the h*t Cptre, «hieh rompote ii, I hare, fot 
want of roois, imrrted onl; the inttul ooet. 

Of this Fipire the tinam nailt'i 
AO 0 and AO tO UtloW CN 10 and CS P 
WMP ... DhllO l>r 10 .. np 1) 

Procecil similarly tMili tbr>e four sclirme<, inter- 
lacing ihcin into ficof each of thirty-tno figurt*^, 
tsliich ri'-cuter or circulate. — 
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AC 

BB 1 

1 

7 

AC 

BB 



BI> AC B3>J AC 


Again, for Tvant of rooio, 1 talce onij tlie Inilial Letters of 
the former Scbemes. 

Of itis figure the Squares markeil, 

AC 0 and AG 10, let ioto BB 13 and BB 13. 

And, lastly, in the same manner blend them into 
one ;• — ^ 



13 I 40 { 30 I 43 


n 44 lg I &1 in 60 11 33 

11 &3 1& j 43 40 63 50 40 

As tLcrc U no further disiiocuon neecssiry, I Jrpp lie I.ctlcrs 
altogcilier iutfcUIast Borrain. • 
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' This, ns it covera the sixty^-four squares in as 
many moves, aiid is so arranged that tlie first and 
sixty-fourth numbers are precisely a knight’s move 
distant from each other, — fulfils the conditions and 
solves the problem. 

'•Yours, &c. 

PniLO-PniLLIDOR. 


ON VAHIOUS MODES OF DIVINATION. 


Men, ever since the creation, have endeavoured 
to prj? into the secrets of futurity this desire is 
inhereiiT in us, and has been by many philosophers 
adduced as one of the strongest proofs of the 
^imorf^hty of the*soul, that, indignant at its con- 
. finement, is ever attempting to release itself, and 
^ar beypnd present time and circumstances. 

Finding, houever, all their efforts to discover 
them, by the forcemf reason, vain, they ha\ c natu- 
mUy resorted to llie aid of tiie blind god Chance, — 
and hence, omens from the flight’ of birds — from 
the entrails of sacrifices— -in short, from e^eiy 
thing around, — oracles and dninalion by lots 
liaN e arisen 
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Of this last alone I propose now to write to 
you. When a choice between two equal things 
was to be made, the referring it to chance, by 
the casting of lots, would obviously present itself 
as a fair mode of deciding, where the judgment 
'was unequal to do so ; and we find, therefore, this 
among tlie most ancient of usages recorded in the 
Bible ; — thus Aaron cast lots for the scape-goat. 
The direction of these lots would, of course, be 
soon imputed to the divine pleasure of the Al- 
mighty observer and guider of all tilings, and it 
would then occur to the inquisitive, that this 
mode might be adopted for looking into futurity. 
Accordingly, we see Uiat this superstitious prac- 
tice was very quickly applied to such purposes, an 
instance of which is given in Esther, c. hi. v. 7j 
where, when Hnmau desired to find out the most 
proper time in which to slay all the J^ws, he 
ordered the pur *’ to be cast — that is, the lots, 
from day to day, and fiom month to month, and 
* discovered that the thirteenth dnj of the twelfth 
month was most favourable for Ins designs; but 
he was decch ed, and the event prov ed the v aiiity 
of reljing on such divination. Tliis mode, how- 
ever, was too simple for thp generality of men, 
and the custom next adopted was the mixing 
together a number of letters in an uni. throwing 
them out, and examining the arrangement into 
which they might fall; but, as frequently, no 
could be discovered from these, in lieu of 
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letters, w hole words w ere adopted and e\ eu hei e 
tlie answer was ■s ery often not to be understood 

To obviate this, Cicero teUs us, that a vanetj of 
predictions were inscribed on pieces of*nood, 
which were kept in a box, shaken, and one drawn 
ont by a child He informs us how these u ere 
first discovered, but observes, tota res est in- 
1 enta fallaciis, aut ad quiestnm, aut ad supersti- 
tion em” — the whole matter is, howei er, fallacious 
every way ’ and again, m speaking of it, he says, 
“ quibus in rebus tementas et casus, non ratio, 
neo consilium valet” — “ chance, not reason, pre 
sides 01 er these things ” This mode of dii luation 
18 continually spoken of by the WTiters of that 
age , thus Lucretius — 

“ Necquicquam Djvflm numcn tortcsquo fatigant"~ 

In lain they implore the Gods, and search the 
lots,' and 0\id, ** nuxilium per sacroa qu'crere 
sortes” — " to seek for aul in the sacred lots," num 
berless other instances might be giien of the fre- 
quency of the practice But os the um and 
heaven descended mystical pieces of wood were 
not nlnajs at hand, another mode was ini ented 
throughout Greece and Italy, which superseded 
their use 

This was to take the works of come celebrated 
poef, IK /i\init5r, Cflttapnfcr, or I’irrgn’, fo open rAe- 
book at hazard, and to receive as an oracle tlic 
first p-Kcngc that met the eje Tins, ni Greek, a.<i 
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Homer ■was 'principally consulted, was termed 
rhapsadomoncy (Pai^wSopawto) ; and by the Ro- 
mans, the sortes Homericae,” or “ Virgilianffi.’' 
The resorting to them was very frequent : thus 
Sevenis founded his hopes of the Roman Empire 
on a Vir^an consultation, which had declared to 
him — 

“ Tu rcgere impeno populos, Romaoe* memento. 

JEw. lib Ti V. 852. 

Roman, ’tia thioe to hoM iippenal s^ajr, 

The M orld itself shall thee its lord obey 

And Gordianus, whose reign was extremely 
short, was dismayed by another in the same page, 
which said — 

“ Ostendunt terns hunc tantum fata, ncqtie ultra 
Esse sineaL'* ■ Ibid. v. 870 

Him just on earth the rigorous Fates slioll shovr, 

Then snatch turn early to tlic shades beloD'. 

Brutus is likewise said to have looked into 
Homer the night before the battle of Pliilippi, and 
most ominously fell on the passage n here Patro- 
clus is lamenting his defeat and death. 

Among the Hebrews, too, there was a divina- 
tion called the JDath^Kol (Vip na), which was, 
taking as a prediction the first words they heard 
nnjhody pronounce; and, as superstitions lm\e 
ever been contagious, find something similar 
to this in the Grecian records, for when Socrates 
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■v,’Q.s in prison, a person there happened to quote 
from Homer the foHoiving;^ line — 

Kiv rpiTOTf tpipuiXov ii:6tfii)y. 

I PiiUila'a shores the third day hence shall reach. 

Socrates immediately cried to jEschinus, “ from 
this I learu'that I shall die in three days.” 

He formed this opinion from the double sense 
of the word Phthiat it being' in Greek not only 
the name of a place, but also signifies death. 
Conform.ibly to this prediction, Socrates was put 
to death three days ttfter. 

All these various modes have? descended to our 
times. The first Christmus, in ’adopting them, 
rejected the searching in profane liters, and 
looked for these — as they lerined them, dime 
ordinances, in the Scripture. Tliey termed them 
the sortes sanctorum,” and even attempted to 
justify the practice from the authority of Proverbs, 
c. xvi. V. 33 : — " Tlic lot is cast into tlie lap, but 
the disposing thereof is of the Lord and again 
of this text — “ search, and ye shall find ; but, on 
the other hand, they omitted to pay due attention 
to such verecs ns these — ** thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God;” tind Deut. c. xviii. v. 10, 

“ there shall not be found among you any that 
useth diiinntioii, Ac.; for nil that do these things 
are an abomination unto the Lord:” and their 
sentence, according to Lciiticu'*, c. xx. v. 2", was 
to be stoned to death. 
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St. Augustine, in liis Epistles, tells us that he 
does not disapprove of this practice, pro\ade‘d it 
he not for worldly purposes. So common was 
once the custom, tliat every bishop, on coming to 
his see, examined the “ sortes sanctorum, ’*^0 dis- 
cover the future success of his episcopate. 

. The choice itself of bishops sometimes depended 
on It ; thus Vrhen Aignan was proposed for the 
see of Orleans, the people first demanded a biblical 
confirmatio;\, and on opening, the following verse 
in the Psalms appeared: — "Blessed is the man 
whom thou choosest; he shall dwell in thy holy 
temple.” It was usual, howc^ er, to .go prcnously 
through many 'ceremonies, among others, the 
Bible was first laid on the altar. 

When HferacUus, in his uar against Cosroes, 
wished to learn in what place he should take up 
his uanter-quarters, be purified his army for three 
days, opened the Gospels, and found Arabia !" 
a thousand other instances might be gi^en, to 
pro\ e its preynlencj’ ; and many learned dinnes 
ha\e seriously argued in its fa\o\ir in many grave 
and ponderous folio voliuncs ! ! ' 

Nor is it less amusing now-a-days to remember, 
that the Council of Agda, at u Inch u ere assembled 
nil the chief tlignitaries of the Clmrcli, and all the 
leanied men of that ngc, thought it v* orth tlicir 
uhilc to take t!ic matter into their serious con- 
sideration, and after discu-ssinguith tine solemnity 
all the pros and cons of the question, they, in the 
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year 506, condemned tbe practice'as superstitious, 
heretical^ and ahominahle ; and denounced the 
severest ecclesiastical vengeance on all nho should 
resort to it J! 

The- Virgilian lots, in the meantime, did not 
languish, though the holy” ones 'So much flou- 
rished; there -^ere still found many admirers of 
the classics, Tvhd .preferred consulting Virgil to 
Scripture, — not the less so, perhaps, from the then 
generally received opinion of Virgil's having been 
a great co^ywror, (some entertaining proofs of 
•which are given, by the by, in "Walter Scott’s 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.”) 

In the reign of Charles the First, when implicit 
credence was placed in lots, anagrams, &c. we 
meet •with several accounts of this divination 
having been had recourse^to. Howell, in hia en- 
tertaining letters, frequently mentions it ; and 
’Cowley, in ^^riting of the Scotch treaty, malces 
use of the following curious words : — The Scotch 
■will moderate something of the rigour of their 
demands ; the mutual necessity of an accord is 
risible ; the King is persuaded of it, and, to tell ' 
you the truth, (which I take to be an argument 
above all the rest) Virgil has told the same thing 
to that purpose.” Charles the First himself, and 
Lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian Librarj’, ' 
were she^m a magnificently bound Wrgil, and the 
latter, to amuse the King, proposed tliat they 
should try to discover, in the “ Virgilian loti," 
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their future forttmes ; they did so, and met with 
passages equally ominous to each. That of the 
King was the following ; — ^ 

** At bello audacis populi vcxatus et armis, 

• Finibus extorns, complexu avubus lull, 

Auxilium imploret, ildcatquc mdigna suoruni 
Funera • nec, quum sc sob leges pacis iniquse 
Tradident, regno aut optati luce fruatur : 

Sed cadat ante diem, mcdiaque 4nhum'itu4 arena ” 

• ‘ ^VEID, lib tv. V CIS 

" Harrassed by wars that wage tli’ audacious race,^ 

Tom from liis home, and much lo\ed eoVs embrace; 

Let lum around io vam for succour call, 

See unrevenged Ins dearest subjects fall , 

Nor, when at length disgraceful peace he gain, 

May he enjoj or life or peaceful reign 
Cut by some murderous band untimely die, 

And on the neltcnog shore unbuned lie 1 ' 

To Lord Falkland, whose son, it ijiust he remem- 
bered, fell at the battle of Newbury, the following* 
passage presented itself — 

“ Non liojc, 6 Palla, dederw promissa porciiti 
Cnntius ut tas>o sillcs te cixderc ^larti I 
I laud ignanis cram, quonlura noi a gloria in armis, 

Kt pnwhilce deciis pnmo certaniine posset. 
rnmitiT* jmenw mi«tne! bclhquc propinqui 
Dura nidimeiita ! ct oulli rxaudita dcorum 
^ Ota, prccesquc nica 1" 

rCvaiD, Lb xi 152 

** Not thus, O I'allast iliou thy promise gai«, 

Tliy won! was plrdgetl with mutioii to l>e hrast , 

Too well I knew — whirr jouUiriil ardour hmls. 

Joyous It glows, nor aught of jicnl In rd«,~ 
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O cutst Cisay 1 — O blighted uDnpe age ! 

Of ware to come, the dire^ the ■'ad presage 1 
0 cruel gods 1 — all, alt relentless were, 

Vaiii e\ery >ow — nor heanlijne fervent prayer f* 

Nor has this superstition been confined to 
Europe, or the borders of the Mediterranean , it 
IS equally to be met with in Arabia and Persia — 
for Credula mens bommis, et fabuhs erectie 
aures,” — the mind of man is every where equally 
credulous, and the ears equally open, in all parts 
of the world, to receive fables Superstitious 
practices are therefore never lost but where the 
shghtest intercourse exists, the first things bar- 
tered for are these 

We need not, then, be surprised to find, that a 
precisely similar custom prevails in the East, where 
this sortilege is termed “ tefau-ool ‘ Hafiz 

IS the chief poet whom they consult So great is 
the V eiieration the Persians entertain for him, that 
they liaj e giv en him the title of " (brtue,' and on 
every remarkable occasion^ his book of odes is 
opened for oracular information M hen Hafiz 
him'self died, several of the Ulemas vaoleutly ob- 
jected to granting him the usual ntes of sepulture, 
on account of the licentiousness of his poetry 
but, at length, after inudi dispute, it was agrted 
that the matter should be decided bj the wonh. of 
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Hafiz himself for this purpo‘50, his DceiMm (or 
collection of p^ems) was hrought, nml being 
opened at random, tlic first passige that presented 
itself was read, — it proved to be the following — 

ii* y } sVif 

‘ not thj slops from Hafiz mouniful gravp 
Him, phinged m sm, 4 I all 1 ca\ciily inorcy sa' c I 

Of course e\ cry funeral honour w ns immediately 
ordered to be paid him, he was buried- at his 
favourite Mosella a magnificent tomb was raised 
over his almost adored remains, shadowed (as 
Capt rranldin tells us) by the poets beloicd cy- 
presses lu this, a remarkably fine copy of his 
odes was continually placed, for the purpose of 
being used in diA raations of this kind 

This old tomb is to be seen in a sketch of 
Kiempfers A new one, of white marble, has 
since been raised to his memory by Kerim ICian, 
a prince of most elegant taste, the Augustus, in- 
deed, of Shiraz , having adorned it with numerous 
beautiful public bmldings, and being still celebrated 
in Persia for his munificence in rewarding merit of 
every kind The epitaph is a very singular one, 
apd I propose communicating it to you in a future 
letter, on another subject When the great'Nadir 
Shah and his officers were passing by this tomb, 
near Shiraz, they were shewn the copy of the 
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The celcbratetl Haro\m Alroschld el‘?o said 
to Imve once opened a booh of poetrj'> and to ha^ e 
read the follo^^ iiig passage — “ Wljere arc the Kings, 
and ^^here the rest of the world ? Tliej' arc gone 
the ^^ay \\hich thon shall go. 0 thou, •uho 
chooscst a perishable world, and callcst him happy 
whom it glorifies, — take all the world can gi\c 
thee, — but death is at the endj" At these words, 
he, who had murdered Yclua and the ^L^tuous 
Barmecides, was so much afTcctcd, that he wept 
aloud. 

Tb\a subject \s by wo means exhausted 1 1 doubt 
not but many of your readers, who arc well skilled 
in Arabic and Persian lore, can communicate to 
you numerous other similar anecdotes ; and as I 
think the subject is really curious, they would by 
so doing oblige — ^Yours, 5:c. « 

Nugauum Amator. 


CRIIICISM ON A PASSAGE IN THOMSON 


Sir, — In Thomson’s beautiful and w ell-known epi- 
sode of Palemon and Lanma, there is a passage 
which I am much surprised no critic has observed 
on, — 1 must, how er, confess, that I ha\ e read it 
myself an hundred times without perceiving that 
there was a fault, and I am even now rather angry 
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at myself for havmg detected it , my enthusiastic 
admiration of its beauties ought never to have so 
far subsided, as to have allowed me,to read but, 
as it Tvere, with dazzled eyes, for true poetry 
•should not only be written, but read, with a furor 
mentis,’ — ^rath the “eyesin afine phrenzj roUmg,” 
— and wdth'the mind — ^“filled ^vlth fury, rapt, 
m<?pired,” and. who, in such a state, can -stop to 
cavil at any petty fault ^ 

Johnson, in speaking of Drj den’s celebrated 
Ode to St Ceciha,' ^ome of the lines 

are watliout corre«iiondent rhymes, a defect which 
I nocr detected but after an acquaintance of 
vmtiii years, and which the enthusiasm of the 
writer might hmder him from perconang ’ This 
might al'.o Laie been the ca«e Mith Thomson — 
the pas«agc to uhich I allude is the foUomng 

He saw her clanu nj’ l>ot lie saw not kaff 
The el arcus htr downcast n odesfj coocralwl 

Thi**, to me, <aN ours ^ cry much of an Hibemi- 
cisra that “he «aw her charming, is \er) mcII, 
— but that “he •mw not Aa// the charms her 
” downcast modestt concealed, implies cMdentl} 
tint he did «cc a jjarf of them, — but hov. could 
he see that winch was roiiccaletl Here i> cer- 
tanilv a contradiction in terms Tlie meaning, 
houeier, is ohiaous, and though there is a «h^ht 
}3i the espnSMngJl;. jrt, as CowJe^ Nay«, 

•* Tu w 1 Wi twill 9me tl e turn as Writ" 

7oili s 
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SlNGULAll MODE OF TAKING UECS’ NESTS. 


Sin, — I lately T. itncssccl nn operation* of this kind, 
which appeared to me so extraordinarj', tliat I 
have tho\ight*the communication of it might not 
prove unwelcome to you. 

A large swarm of bees had fixed their abode on 
the ceiling of a verandah, and, in due time, when 
their honey was deposited, we wish*cd to collect it, 
but were for some time at a loss for means. Hear- 
ing, however, that there was a gardener, who 
possessed a peculiar art of doing it unhurt, ho was 
sent for, and desired to bring down the honey. 
I watched him closely through the whole process, 
and was told by him, and belies e, that he used no 
other precaution than the following. He took 
some of the plant called toolsy, and rubbed it over 
his bpdy, face, arms, and hands, he then chew'ed a 
little, and held a sprig of it in his mouth. With' 
no other than this, apparently slight, defence, he 
mounted a ladder, a large dish in one hand, and a 
sharp Imife iu the other; and though as thinly 
clad as his class usually are , — vfhh thousands of 
bees swarming about his naked body, — he, with 
the greatest saug/rotdy cut immediately through 
the upper part of the comb, -where it was suspended 
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to the roof, and, receiving the whole of it in his 
^sh, brought it dowfi, -nithout having suffered 
from a single sting !! 

■ This appeared to me so singular and 'novel a 
manner*of proceeding, that, I assure* you, had I 
been the sole spectator, I should have hesitated to 
have Tvritten it to you, but two other gentlemen 
of this station wefe also witnesses of the fact, and 
Tvill confirm my statemenl:, if necessary, by their 
testimony. 

I know not how to account for this phenomenon, 
though, if experiment prove it to be constant, it 
cannot but be ascribed, I should think, to the bees 
being deceived by the strong odour of the plant, 
and, misled by instinct, deeming it useless to 
attack with their stings what they suppose to be 
a vegetable.” The courage displayed by the man, 
tkough it may aid, is surely of itself not sufficient 
to produce this effect ; for the stings of bees have 
never boen considered as of a similar nature with 
those of nettles, of which latter it is said — grasp 
them like a man of metal, and they soft as silk 
remain.” But, whatever may be the cause, if such 
shall always be found to be the result, it is a process 
which ought to be kuonm and practised in Europe. 
The prcsent'mode of taking hives, by destroying 
all the bees ^^^tll smoke, is certainly both cruel and 
ungrateful, and everj' owner of an apiary uouJd 
rejoice at being enabled to spare the lives of his 
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useful nucl highl)Maluc(l insects. On the ^jcorc of 
profit, too, he ■\^ouhl be glncl to adopt such ni» 
innocent measure, — for then, instead of lo‘»ing 
them cntirelj, as he at present docs, at e\er)' 
gathering of the honey, he might, u ith the greatest 
case, again suarm them, and place them in new 
hives, there to recommence their operations. 

llio plant ^^hich I lm\e abo\c mentioned, is the 
hlacl ncymum. of botanists. Its aromatic odour 
is, perhaps, the strongest there is. I know that 
some of th« species of this genus arc cultivated 
A\ith success iu Lnglaiid; this, therefore, might be, 
in nil probabditj , if it is not so nlrcady. 

Sir Wilham Jones addresses It in one of his 
poems — “Vlaill sacred toolsy, pride, of plains T 
This epithet he has given to it from its particular 
prevalent use iu the Brahmlnical rites ; indeed, 
the extraordinary sanctity attached to it, is evinced, 
by its forming, with Ganges’ water, the basis of 
the Hindoos’ most solemn oath : — his mode of 
swearing is live toncbing these. Tlxe legend 
respecting it in the Sanscrit records is, that it w'os 
once a most beautiful nymph of the same name, 
passionately belov ed by Chrisna, who, to perpetuate 
her memory, transformed her into this plant, and 
ordained that no worship to him should be availing 
or complete,, winch was not graced by her presence; 
hence it is invariably used m all Poojah^ made by 
the follow ers of Vishnu 
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On such a metamorphosis, with the circum- 
stance added of the bees still paying so deep a 
respect to her charms, how»elegant an Ovi^an 
tale might be formed ’ 


A Gatherer. 


MOONLIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Hotv oft, as I’ve roved by the moon's trembling light, 
Wlien slumber’d all Nature around, 

Ha^e I thought of those joys with a cimsten'd delight, 

* Which I felt on a far-distant ground 

First the form of mj mother arose m my mind,— 
Tliat mother who loved me so true ^ 

And casting a look of repentance behind, 

I’\e wept that I bide her adieu 

• Next my sisters, mj brother, each friend I hold dear. 

In turn hath oppress’d me witli woe, — 

Ah 1 little once deem’d I tliat c>cr a tear 
In Uunking of jou should thus flow * 

Yet not long on my mind lias tlifc. gloonime&s prej ’d, 
For soolii'd hj all Natures deep calm, 

Kind fmc\ Ins come to aflurd me her aid. 

And has pour’d on mj soul her sweet bilin 
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MOONLGHT TJIOUOHTS 


ThenXorgetting the realms and the oceans between, 

I have tliought each compamon was ntgh, — 

Tlieir figures air-draum in Ujc moon’s rajs l’\e seen, 
Tlieir \oice3 l\eheardm ihe 

* Yes, mj mother f jour accents my car loves to tlrmt, 
Ami mj cheek often glows with jour kiss ’ 

In sucli rapture dissolved, can 1 snatch time to think 
Tliat I’ve bade a firewell to tlie bliss ? 

Now delighted, mj soul, borne on memory’s wings, 
Hosts to roam where I wnnder’d a boy, 

Awo\ from each care it mdignnnilj flings 
And basks m the raj's of pure joj 

’riius an eagle, who sits where the hurricane roars, 
"Noblj bursts from the rtgion of storms, 

And spurns them awoj, ns subhimlv he soars 
^\ litri. no cloud the sun’s disk e’er diforms. 


INVOCA'l ION TO SLHKI*. 


CoMU gentle Sl« p, nml >1 h>< 1 thj h(|tuil Iwlm, 

On inrt that oft Jinai IKiitifnl vi^iN known; 

Mm Id lui froiJi ti*rn>r,— ai«iomin fiann, 

And make me sonic fiw hours of gni f dnown 

Hktt * tlwi tlw. i«vd, tliongh in rare, 

A imn»u'nt \ IiIivn m of ii« 

Iain wimid I \\,n t hini nn k,i n iknjwir. 

An 1 gram soft n In on ,, 



INVOCATIOK TO SLEEP 


Yet canst thou not retrie\e the broken heart. 
Too eak, alas I t’extract the hidden pain , 
TIio’ soft the balm thou gently dost impart, 
More sweet to grief tlian Philomel s sad strain 

But ah 1 for sorrows such as wring breast, 
Death’s night alone tan yield a perfect rest 1 


ODE TO ENTHUSIASM 


Yes-— I t IS Uiine— tliat roigic lyre 
Wiose eiery chord a ray of lire 
Can thrill the inmost soul , 

The kindling rotarj drinks the sound— 

A lliousand visions wake around— 

And set ! — in midd ning raptures drown’d— 
His frenzied eje^balls roll I 
But all I what mortal liand slioU dare 
Trom yonder bough tlwt shell to seize ? 
Wio«c notes can giie to storms the air, 

Or lull cnimiic d the list mng brcczt — 

Sij — fc r thou Const— wlmt mortal eje 
Has ftionrd seen its radiant frame ^ 

Wml Imnd Tm swell d lU notw on high f 
Wat \ oicc inspired lU song of flame ? 
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Yes, first on Scotia’s barren, bleakest rocks, 

Wliere tlie hoarse surge m ibam incessant breaks, 
The night-winds rustling through hiS hoary locks, — 
Its song sublime the migh^ Ossiaii wakes ! — 

His eyes which glow’d with warlike fire, 

Or melted once widi soft desire, 

Are now deep set in gloom , 

But like the solar ray confin d, 

The sparks concentre on his mind, 

And bright his soul illume 
Bending o er his harp lie sits, 

Lost m vcuising, pleasing fits 
Every varying theme he tries. 

Each ivitU melody replies,— 

HI 

Now on softest numbers dwelling, 

Lo\e alone his lays prolong, 

And now to notes tumultuous swelling, 

Hark I the battle bursts along * 

Lo — at bis call— a thousand forms 
Quick mount the midnight gale, 

Tlio hero comes on tho wings of the storm's — 
Now flits llic loicr pale, 

Tlie Ghosts arc these of ducts who fill 
IMiore loud the battles clangours swell 
IMio dj mg scorn’d tlieir foes , — 

Ofyouths— who loacd wiUi latest breath, 

OI maicVau— sunk in early death — 

Too true the outline of their woes ! 
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IV, 

Dim througli them gleams the moon-light 
As qiuttmg each his clay-cold cell, 

Tliey listening hang aroimd; 

Entranced — as by a magic spell — 

Tliey eager drink each heav’iJy sound, 

And as Aeir souls suck in the rapturous l^y^ 

In joys ecstatic drown’d, — their silent homage pay. 
He sings’ how heroes’ bosoms glow, 

He sings hoiv heaves the breast of snow, 

Deatli no more can fears impart, 

Warriors smiling meet tlie dart; 

Lovers with new ardours bum, 
iJlaitlens teei’trie wisdh’ return ; 

Thus from death to pleasure straying, 

Stern— terrific— gentle— bland, 

Every passion fond obeying, 

Owns the mighty master’s liand 


ON DEATH. 


liX-J Ij U iS jf ^ 

ui' (Mt— ^ 

TnASStATIOV 

Should death intrepid meet me face to face 
Ghdiy rd grasp him m o firm embrace , 

'Dus motley form, the garb of sin, resign, 

'Ami take th’ immortal gift of life dnme 
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EPIGRAM OF BUCHANAK’S. 


Ilia mihi semper prfesenti dura Nemra, 
Me quoties absum semper abesse dolet , 
Non desiderio nostri, non mxret amore, 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui. 

translation. 

Though at her feet mj offer’d ton’s 
"With scorn Neoera hears, 

No sooner do I quU her house 
Tlian she dissoKes tn tears. 

’Tis not tlirough lote Nerra grictea, 
Tliough she with truth complain — 

Mj absence lier of jo^ bereaves!. — 

Tlie joy of gJ'jng pain. 


ON THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


See the bright orb of parting dij — 

Its l-ui funi I>cam now. qiin-’roig glows. 
And gently fading to decnj, 

SlicwTi weaned nature iiast’ning*fo rejiosc. 



ON Tiih ciosr oi nti 


The soft’ning bvihglit overspreads, 

And dims the landscapes power, 

The floir rets droop ibetr dewj lieids. 

As deep nmg shadows lower 

Tile straggling heid^ have left the plain, 
And Philomel now cliaunts her strain, 
To meJancliolj dear 
Ah 1 much tins silent hotir I pii 2 e, 

When thoughts of those we lore aiise, 
And claim tlie grateful tear ' 


Ev VO\ANT LC rOntRAlT DE MaDA-MC , QUI SE 

SERVAIT D'UN TEU DE EAUD 

L’lrfisM qui a peml ee Porlrail, 

N’n que copw, 1 ourmge d un autre 

Vous on doutcz, ^ladame, , mais c cst vmi, 

Iji premiere pcinture fut la vdtre 


AVEcnoxrs 


Onp of the fir<5t rnglisli tint >j<ute(l the 

Indian Sea®, fell in, v> hen off the Coromandel coa«t, 
v\ ith a catannnn , then were two natncs on it, 
wlio‘!( hodie-* of course* «eointd to be rising out of 
till water, and tlitN weri paddling in their n«unl 
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ANEXDOICS. 


manner/ that is, -witli quick strokes alternately to 
the right and left. The crew of the ship, as -may 
well be imagined, were greatly * sui*prised and 
alarmed at this strange and unheard of pheno- 
menon ; and the report of it entered in their log- 
book, ran as follows : — ** Good ship. « The trades 
increase. August 15th, 1C15 — Lat.* — -j^Long . — •, 
at 2 P.M. — ^beheld distinctly two black devils in 
the water, playing at single-stick!!! 'They were 
within twenty fathom of the sliip, and the whole 
crew saw, and can vouch for ^e truth of this 
statement : these infernal imps i emained \ isible 
for at least an hour, and were then lost m the 
distance ‘ They who go down to the sea in sliips 
shall see the wonders of the deep/ — and from thi^ 
learn, ye incredulous, how vain be the haidncss 
of your hearts! (N.B. Certes this matter 'Should 
portend a great storm, — .or some revolution in tlje 
states of Europe, — of, perad\ enture, «;omewhat 
relating to the^Pope of Rome!! Hea\en sj^d no 
ill betide us 1”) 


At n dinner, where n fine English 1mm was the chief 
sufTerer, ptnis happened to be tjie order of the day, 
and thej flew abovit \cry abundantly on all sides. 
One gentleman, lio\sc\cr, was much the most suc- 
cessful, and grew, at length, Idmsolf so pleased 
with his ‘hen tro>atas,* that, in n little fit of 
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vanity, he challenged any present to give him 
wor^ on ’svliich be could not make ptins : — “ We 
mil try that,” cried one, — Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet:” to 'Nvhich he instantly replied, assuming 
an Irish accent, Shem on me if this ds n’t as 
♦ good, a Ham as ever entered my Jaic—fait 


“ Ah I spare j on eminef, ricJi in Jioardixl gnain, 

He Inw with pleasure, fliiil be dies with pain.” 

Sin Wm. Jjnks’ Thanslatiok fjiom “ Sadi." 



“ Mm ntc I'fllrraa? 
Tcmpcnujl noquc rormiatu 
I’oeiiH coll<»." 


IIoR Cam. HI. 1. oJ. x\. 
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But ^ ttli st II more <1 sorderd step ad\iu cc 
(Nor niarcK it seemd bi t \nld fa last c dance) 

TI e uncQutli anagra n s d storted tra n 
Shift g in do ible mazed oer 1) e pla n 

CaMBHiocss ScnrBi.ERraD 


Sii?, — A minor branch of this \ery scientific and 
ingenious art, t iz the “ Game of Letters, hat ing 
lately formed the etemngs amusement of the 
fashionable circles of Moorsliedabad, it may not 
be thought uninteresting to giie you some short 
account of the rise and progress of Ana, — or, as 
some imII haie it, meta gnminatjsra To tread in 
the steps of the great Addison, maj be justly 
deemed a presumptuous attempt , to obi late iihich 
imputation of rashness, I tv ill jmrsuc an opposite 
course to tliat tahen bj our illustrious moralist, 
and, mstead of reasoning on its mnvorthiness to 
enter into senous composition, I iiill mertlj give 
instances of its prcvnlcncj 

Tlie “ Spectator fl*.crdies its ongin to the 
monhi'sh age of barbarism but it maj certainly 
clnim a mucli higher antiquitj, for not onlj in the 
Fast (Mhcrt eier> luxuriance fiounelic'*) has it 
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prevailed from time immemorial, but even among 
the chaster Grecians, instances of it may be found.- 
That it tortured the brains, too, of many a Roman, 
I have no doubt, though I am not prepared to 
prove the fact. Unfortunately, no copious nna of 
the Roman, as of the French beaux-esprits, have 
come down to us, or, very probably, Cicero’s claims 
to wit had been strengthened as much by anagrams 
as by miserable puns and rebusses. 

An instance in the Greek is the following com- 
pliment, which was paid to one of the Ptolemies ; — 
riroXeftaioQ, otto f<IXfroc, that is,— Ptolemy ~^ana- 
grammatically — ** formed of lioney.” Among the 
Arabians and Persians this art is held in high 
esteem ; it is considered as^one of the chief graces 
of composition i indeed, every alliterative beauty 
is to be found in profusion in their writings : 
scarcely a line but salutes you uith some harmo- 
nious jingle, some recondite quibble, or*feomc verj' 
elegant conceit, which is carried through all its 
moods and tenses, without the slightest mercy on 
the poor reader. Conley, in spinning out a pretti- 
ncss, is nothing to one of these poets; they nill 
give you a uholc epic on the clmrJns of one maid. 
1 ha^c, indeed, in iny pos«;c.«‘?ion n inusnuvec, or 
long elegiac poem, the entire subject of nhich is 
a pancg^-rical description of a young lady : it is 
dirided into regular sections, each of u Inch is on 
!>ome particular charm, and is huulcd thus . — 
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“ Ciiap. 1st. — Her Hair. Chap, 52nd. — ^Her Fore- 
head,” and so descends gradually from top to toe ! 
Thepraises,too,are sometimes heautifullyimagined; 
in one, place, for e\ample, the poet says, — his 
mistress perspires rose-water ; hat a very charm- 
ing and delicate idea } Bat, by the bye, I am 
digressing sadly ! 

The anagram is termed “ tnhreef,” but 

as a figure of rhetoric, where it holds a distin- 
guished place, it is named wjli, — “ miikloob, and 
a great rariety of rules arc laid doum by the gram- 
marians for its introduction into poetry. Some- 
times it is necessary that words, wliich arc co- 
pnagrams, should commence and end a couplet ; 
sometimes that they should be thromi ui promis- 
cuously, — suffice one example of the latter from 
V Gladn ill’s Dissertations 

^ ^ -lib) j\> y 

• * * ‘'V y 

P*Yonr w isdom is aln^ritorious friend, your ju'^ticc 
U fricnddiip iic Uic extreme, your ^icto^y is the 
death of tKe cinlous man, jour being host gratifies 
dc''ire.” In a translation it is impossible to pre- 
sen e of tins nntim*, bdt tin* anagrams of 

the original, are and and ww.*- — 

niid So tliat when joii «ee a poet of Persia 

with his “ejts glancing from hea\en to earth, 
from earth to henien," it is fair to eon‘^dcr him 
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not as searching for the thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum,** but as deeply pondering — 

“ Where buds an t>, and wjiere a B, 

Where sprouts a V, and where a T. — Cowley. 

In. England, too, especially in the time of that 
inveterate punster, James the First, anagrams were 
in great repute, and there was no species of com- 
position into which they did not enter. No man 
wrote a dedication but it was accompanied by an 
anagram ; thus — “ to the ryght worthy Thomas 
Ne^^le, — * most heavenly^' Nor did any one, 
who wished to gain his fair lady’s love, forget 
first to twist her name into some elegant anagram- 
matic motto or epithet. 

Tlie ‘^Spectator” gi'es an.admirable description 
of one of these ingenious bcaux-esprits, which 
I cannot foibear quoting here : — “ 1 have heard of 
a geutlemau who, when this kind of wit A^as in 
fashion, eudea\ oured to gain his mistress’s heart 
by it ; she w as one of the finest w omen of her age, 
and was knowni by tlie name of tlie Lady Mary 
Boon 'Flic loser not being able to make any 
thing of Mary, by certain liberties indulged to this 
kind of writing, coii\crtcd it into MoU^ and after 
baring shut himself up fdr half-a-ycar, with inde- 
fatigable industry, produced nu aimgmin. Upon 
his presenting it to l»is mistro'ss, who was a little 
\c\ed in her heart to hcehcr»clf degraded to MoU 
7ioo//, six* told him, to his infinite surjirise, that 
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he had mistaken her simame, for that it was not 
Boon, but Bohtin. 

' “ Ibi omim 

EtTusus tabor.” 

The lover was thunderstruck with his* misfortune, 
insomuch, that, in a little time after, he lost his 
senses, which, indeed, had been very much im- 
paired by that continual application he had given 
to his anagram.” 

Tliis art continued long in vogue, and sometimes 
a considerable stress was laid on the accidental 
resemblances the name anagrammatized might 
bear: — so much so indeed ns to enU for the cogni- 
zance of the Ecclesiastical Court : ns may be seen 
in the follow ing anecdote— *‘In the reign of Charles 
tlie First,— Lady Eleanor Davies, •ixidow of the At- 
toniey-General of Ireland, happened to utter a kind 
of prediction about the Duke of Buckingham, w hich 
appeared to be verified by his dcatlj, and, in conse- 
quence, she acquired a verj- high fame among the 
V ulgar as a prophetess. She even herself beHc\ ed 
that she was endow cdwitli this miraculous power, 
and was confirmed in this belief by her name, 
Efcanor Dnties — ibrmiug ■'(>ery nearly) the 
anagram of * lieteul O Daniel' — The High 
Court of Commission hearing of this lady’s enthu- 
siasm, cited her to appear before them, nml there, 
in nil the pomp and fiimmlity of Churcli dignity, 
lu'gau to reason with and reprehend her from the 
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autliority-of Scripture; — but 'Dr. Lamb, -who was 
present, with the most happy wit, took iip a pen 
and ^^Tote — * Dame Eleanor Davies ' — the exact 
anagram of * never soc mad a ladie’ — ‘ Here 
Madam’— ^aid he — * is an anagram according to 
the strictest rules of art, and wdiich I hope wll 
fit you ns w’ell as the olher.’ — ^This admirable 
stroke comailscd the whole Court .with laughter, 
and the poor prophetess retired. overwhelmed with 
confusion, leave being given her to comfort her- 
self w’ith the inspiration of tmy- spirit she pleased." 

Many other instances may be given from the 
annals of this age, but I will confine myself to the 
following one : — Howel, in his very entertaining 
letters, in speaking of William Noy, who was 
Attorney General to Charles the First, and advised 
him to that odious measure. Ship Money, says — 
“with infinite pmns and indefatigable study he came 
to his knowledge in the Law', but I never heard a 
more pertinent anagram than was made upon his 
name, William Noy — * J moyl in Law! ” 

The French have not been behind us in this art: 
The oldest I recollect to have seen of theirs is 
one, which assigns a reason for the House of 
Lorrain wearing eaglets in their arms, namely, 
because ttZcrioji is the anagram oi Loraine : and 
lUe best 1 have met with is the one, which stigma- 
tizes the monster Frere Jncq%ccs Clement, (who 
so cruelly murdered Henry HI, of France) by 
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malcing him pronounce, in the letters of his own 
name, — “ e'est I’enfer qui m’a cree.” 

In Queen Anne’s Augustan age, this science 
still kept its ground, and Addison telh us that Whig 
and Tory anagrams were to be met with in the 
greatest abundance. About that time too, they 
prevailed much on the* Continent, ‘One of them 
for its singularity and beauty, really deserves to 
be presen'ed. "Wlien young Stanislaus, after- 
wards King of Poland, returned home from his 
travels, all the illustrious family of Leezinski 
assernbled at Lissa to congratulate him on his 
arrival. Festivals, shows, and rejoicing of every 
kind took place, — but the most ingenious^ compli- 
ment that graced the occasion, was the one paid 
by the College of Lissa. There appeared on the 
stage thirteen dancers, dressed ns youthful 
warriors ; each held in his hand a shield, on which 
was engraved, in characters of gold, one of the 
tlurteen letters, which compose the' two words — 
Domus Lescinia. They then commenced their 
dance, and so arranged it, that at each tnm their 
row’ of bucklers formed different anagrams. At 
the first pause they presented them in the natural 
order, or 

- J — .Domus Les^inia ... House of Ltczinsti. 

At the Second .Ades Incolorais ... ^1»ou art present safe 
AtiJie Third. ....Omnis esLncida ... All bright art thou 
At the Fourth ...Mane Sidus Loci.. Remain the star of the place 

At the Fifth .Sis Colnmna Dei... RraystthouheapiIIarof God 

And the Last ...I, sennde Soliiun... Go, o«cend the Throne 
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This last is the more remarhable, as it was .a 
prophecy which proved true. 

In the present day wc have not degenerated — 
our elaborate compositions- may fully ^^e with any 
antiquity can shew: indeed the ^\cll known one 
on Horatio Nelson — Honor cst d Niloy' may be 
considered as the very iic plus ultra of the art, as 
the king of anagrams.- Tlie follow ing one is also 
excellent — Bona rapla pone Lend ' — laydown 
the stolen • goods’, you rascal;*’ — ^liow' exquisitely 
applicable to Napofeon Bonaparte." By the 
bye, would not one think that the Emperor had 
been sitting for his portrait, when Seneca, — “with 
a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire,” thus em- 
phatically describes Corsica*? 

“ Pnma est u1c1«ci lex, altera M%ero rapto, 

" Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Decs " 

TLirst of revenge first warms Uic Corsic breast, 

‘And next the love of plunder is imprest, — 

Each fraud prevails — 'tis virtuous deem d to be, 

And last, e’en Godtii’ impious race deny. 

After the above excellent anagrams, I ought in 
no small degree to resemble Friar Bacon’s famous 
Head, when I attempt to slide m a couple of my 
own ; however “ coute qui coute” , les voici — 
“ Mors 1 li honore 1” — O Death, I have gone 
with honour,” aud “ The War yells, rule !” — ^As I 
can hardly expect any of my readers to condescend 
to take the trouble of finding these out, I must 
tell them that they are the names of two of Britain’s 
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Heroes, — Sir John Jiloorr, «nd Sir Arihin 
Welleiletj Some ^ ill pcrhips say, I have written 
this letter onlj with the view of sporting my own 
Witticism, but this is slander, and e\en were it 
true, \ ought to be excused, for, like the Irishman, 
I ln\e passed my bad half-peiinj between two 
good shillings 

It must be remembered that I do not, by any 
means, attempt to defend this art, as it relates to 
composition, for it is undoubtedly a species of 
false wit, -and will not undergo the fan* test of 
translation which the Spectator proposes , — ^but, 
net crtheless, ds being an innocent and entertain 
lug mode of killing time, I sec no reason why it 
should be banished from our polite circles The 
bow must not always be bent, and to preserve a 
proper tone, it is necessary sometimes to descend 
“ from grai e to gay We have instances of heroes 

who liate amused tliemselves by jumping over 
chairs, — of others wrho have whiled away the hn 
germg time by catching flics, or by forming the 
flexile mass of iron into graceful bars, — why, 
then, should it be forbidden to the more elegant 
minds of the Moorshedabadites to recreate them 
selves with the very dassicol and literary amuse 
ment of tlie “ Game of Letters ? • And as all 
sciences should ha^e Greek appellations, I propose 
that this be henceforth called the “ Grammatike- 
paidia, (7P“; /toTiicij waiSio ) Tins manner of pass 
ing all evening is certainly inferior to tlie “ feast 
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of icnson, find the flow of sonl,” — hut iihcrc is 
that to he met \iith ? The concordance of snect 
sounds,” ma^’also be raiilccd higher, — hut it ought, 
I think, in point of general festiiity, to take pre- 
cedence of cards or dice, — in point of interest, to 
sitting silent, — and, in point of ingenuity, it should 
wn the day, in ray opinion, against cien that 
delightful and lery fashionable amusement, “puss 
in the comer,” — ^liut Martinus Scriblenis, let me 
beg thy pardon, — ^1 should have called it “ ApodU 
diasciiida," Yours, &c. 

Nugauum Amatoh. 

P.S. — For the satisfaction of the curious,* I have 
calculated the changes that it is possible to produce 
on any number of letters up to twelve. 


2 Lettera produce 2 changes 7 Letters produce S,OtO changes 


3 

.* 6 — 

8 

40,320 — 

4 

21 — 

9 

362,880 — 

5 

120 — 

10 

3,628,800 — 

6 

720 — 

11 

39,916,800 — 



12 

479,001,600 — 


Allowing that twenty words, of twelve letters each, 
can be WTitten in one minute, then to ‘w nte the 
full extent of changes out that a twelve-lettereH 
word may produce, would require exactly forty- 
fiv e years and two hundred and seven days ^ 
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EXTRACT or A JOURKAL FROM JIANGALOUE 
TO SERINGAPATAM, THROUGH THE 
COORGA TERRITORY. 


The climate of Mangalore is temperatetliroughont 
the year, the extremes of heat and cold not being 
felt here in so great a degree as in most other parts 
of India. Tlie land and sea breezes are generally 
fresher, and the time of their setting-in more re- 
gular than at other places. In December and 
January the mercury in the thermometer never 
fell beloTV sixty-sbc degrees. 

The strong liill fort of Jumalabad is thirty-si.x 
miles inland from Mangalore. I accompanied my 

friend U and his family on an excursion to this 

place, nhich occupied us about a ■week. The third 
day, on reaching an eminence, we obtained a view 
of the rock of Jumalabad, wlucb at the distance 
of a few miles, w ears the appearance of a small 
peak of land, rising to an’ uiconsiderable height; 
this maybe owing to the proximity of the neigh- 
bouring Ghauts, called by Rennell the Indian 
Apennines, which occasion the former to appear 
comparatively diminutive. 

Approaching the fort on the southern side, it 
gradually enlarges to the eye, and by its magni- 
tude excites the greatest surprise, since the base 

r 
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of tlie liill is several miles in circumference ; and 
tlie stupendous rock itself juts out perpendiculaily 
from the latter, to the, height of ^several hundred 
yards. Tlie lower and middle .forts are small 
works situated on the top of the first hill,* and are 
intended to Seiwe as a cover to the upper fort or 
citadel. At the time of investing the place, our 
troops formed a lodgment in the middle fort, and 
were effectually sheltered by part of the most 
craggy rock that overhangs the gateway. From 
the latter place,- a passage of nine or ten feet in 
breadth, (and flanked on the exterior side uith a 
stone parapet) v, inds along tlie soutli-east quarter 
to the summit of the rock. ^ This communication, 
which forms the only possible entrance into the 
upper fort, was made at n considerable expense, 
by cutting and blowing away the hard rock, to the 
perpendicular height, I should suppose, of at least 
nine or ten hundred feet. 

The prospect from the summit of this lofty and 
airy site, is the most plcrusing possible ; it com- 
mands an extcn?ivcSicw o'cr the whole country, 
except on the eastern sidc,where the Ghauts form, 
at the distance of four or fwe miles, n barrier 
betw cen this province and the table-land of Mysore. 
Tlic southern and western lamLscnpe is diversified 
by fieltls of com, and otlicrs lajing fallow, by 
villages scarcely pcrcoptilile, forCvts extending 
‘ oAor the wavy’ hills, and Mich n variety of other 
objects, that it would be very (lifiicuU to describe 
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or gh e tlie faintest idea of the beauty and grandeur 
of the original. 

The upper fort has five batteries, and contains 
some fine pieces of cannon : tliere are, also, se% eral 
magazines, ^^ith an abniidaiice of military stores, 
and grain sufficient for the sup])ly of several years ; 
and as \Yater enough is collected in tanks, during 
the periodical rains, for the consumption of the 
year, the inaccessible rock might -not only deride 
the efforts of the most powerful army, but hold 
out against the strictest blockade; indeed, the 
saying of Louis XIV. respecting the fortress of 
Namur, would be far more appropriate if applied 
to Jumalabad ; — “ It may be surrendered, but can- 
not be conquered.” 

Tliis hill fort fell into our possession 'on the 
demise of Tippoo ; the garrison made a slight 
resistance, With the intention of gaining terms for 
the payment of tiieir arrears. 

1801. The 20th January. — To Fenrigypeie nine 
miles. This tillage is so denominated from having 
been the residence of many Portuguese families. 
Tippoo gave some encouragement to the settlement, 
by granting them a spot of ground to build upon, 
ns w’ell as the pri\'ilege of a cliurch : some time 
‘afterwards he seized their peisous and property, 
and obliged them (it is repoited) to confonn to 
Ah? A'hyymlmav 

2 1st.- — ^To Pany Mangalore, a small i illage oppo- 
site to Bulitwal, and m the afternoon I proceeded 
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on to Kurry-swnlly, nine miles farther. At Bunt- 
•vval I crossed a small rher, >\hich 1ms its rise 
anrong the Ghauts, near Jumalahad, and falls into 
the sea by Mangalore, a little to the southward of 
the old fort. Kurry-swally is in so ruinous a state, 
as to render it difficult to obtain any kind* of pro- 
vision or grain. 

A short time prior to the fall of Seringapatam, 
the Coorgs made an irruption into the Malabar 
produce, and by u’ay of retaliating on their, old 
eliemy the miseries of war, plundered every part 
of the country, and carried off several thousand 
families: the remaluhig ryots fled to the jungles, 
the tradesmen for piotection elsewhere ; and from 
these losses, it will require a considerable time 
before the pr6vince can again be brought into any 
settled state. Distance marched this day, eighteen 
miles. 

22nd — By Putone, to the small village of Surwy, 
or Perdoty, — sixteen miles. The road leading 
• through a hilly and woody tract of country. 
Among the different species of lofty trees that rise 
on every side, the sindee-is one of the most beau- 
tiful ; its flowers branch out from the top, and fall 
in the form of a luxuriant tress down the trunk of 
the tree. 

23rd. — To Bellary, nine miles. This place, 
within the last tuo years, was a considerable toivn, 
but-at present, little remains of its former popula- 
tion.* As ue approach the Ghauts, thfc- country 
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nssumes a ^Nildcr nml more roimntic appearance, 
tlicA\holc surface is lull and dale, and the inter- 
\ ening ^ alleys arc coa ered A\ith plantations of rice, 
dnided regularly into square beds; a small bank* 
of earth diiides each bed or field, and being set 
on each side with a number of cocoa-nut and 
plantain trees, the whote wears rather the appear- 
ance jjf a garden, than plantations of grain 

2^h — To Sooha, twelie miles To-day we 
passed the barrier, separating the Coorga and 
Company’s temtones by one sooltany-coss (equal 
to foui miles) Very hca\y dews fall during the 
night, and the weather is much colder than usual 
25tii — ^To Tory Khan, at the foot of the Coorga 
Pass, fourteen miles At this place the Uajah has 
established a small chohey (picquet guard) of sit 
or eight men The districts round Sooha and 
Tory Khan, were many years a subject of dispute 
betw een the IMysoreans and Coorgs 

26th — After a toilsome march of three hours, 

I ascended the pass of the first mountain, and then 
lialted Aftemrards, I proceeded on oier a less 
difficult road, winding up two smaller lulls, and, 
at nooli, gained the highest part of the ascent 
On the northern and southern. side>?, this chain of 
the Indian Apennines is continued as far as the 
eye can reacli , many of the ndges rear their heads 
admpiiy'inkrvtr u*jlireilni\&; wJiilri'dmr.htsiri'euraiiiS' 
em eloped in the mists and exhalations of the low 
country To the west, two distinct ranges branch 
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off towards the sen, and arc separated by a shelv- 
ing valley, until lost in the bounds of the horizon. 
On every side the ino\u\tains appear covered v. ith 
•majestic woods, and Nature sways the uidc domniii, 
with n)i air of primeval grandeur and varied 
magnificence; indeed, the vciy' clc\ ated situation 
of the summit of these Ghauts, and extensive 
prospect from them, inaynot nnnptlybe compared 
to that spot from u hence Scipio, in his dream, 
vicned the uhole surface of the earth, and could 
scarcely discern that speck of dirt — the Roman 
Rmpirci 

The sandal, teak, sissoo, and other forest trees, 
grow in great abundance over this mountainous 
tract. After descending by a gradual declivity 
for ri\o hours, I went on, two miles farther,' to 
Baugmundel, and reached the village at tliree 
o’clock in the afternoon — distance about sixteen 
miles. Baugmundel is an inconsiderable village, 
■with a large pagoda: the Brahmins here •were very 
civil and attentive. From the little information 
I could obtain of 'them, there appears to be 'a 
schism among the Hindoos, in^regard to the pow'er 
and pre-eminence of the Maha Deo -and Vishnoo, 
— the Deccanneea esteem the former as having 
the greater rank and authority ; while the fol- 
lowers of Brahma, at Benares, give the precedence 
to Vishnoo, or Bishun. 

27th. — ^To Nauknar, the Coorga Rajah’s resi- 
dence, sixteen miles. Nauknar, situated at the foot 
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of a inoyntnin, that jiurrowntl** tho place 013 c\ery 
fide except tlic* north, is the Ilnjah’fi residence 
duriij" tlie dr)* season. On inj* nrrivnl, I sent a 

unN^ng^•, Mith Mr. U letter of introduction, 

to the Rajah ; and, in the tonrse of tliq afternoon, 
I naited on hitn in person: on this occasion Ipre- 
scnted 4 )r. C — 's letter, to x-ihom, ns well as to 

Mr. U , he seemed to me much attached. His 

mnnyerb and address are \cTy easy, frank, mid 
afTable. The Rajah has a small, hut good stud of 
horses, and among these arcsontc excellent marcs, 
which formerly belonged to Tippoo’s stable, and 
had been presented by Gcnernl S (command- 

ing the Bombay nnn)) to the Coorgn chief. 

•Sfltli. — This afternoon the Rajah set off on a 
hunting excursion, on which I accompanied him. 
^Ve proceeded ten miles in a north-west direction, 
and pitched our tents in the centre of a small plaiif, 
surroundcil on all sides by 

“ M'ycsJjc wooda of ociy >ip‘rous preen. 

Stage oburc stage h»g3i »a>»ng o’er the Inlls " 

Tlie ^vholc of this district appears mountainous 
and woody, hut the land, although good, is not 
much culthated. This may be attribixted to the 
in\ asion of the coxiutry, about fifteen years ago, 
by the Mj sore prince . the sex ere losses sustained 
Jyr.tlu* fjviyjas on this_0i*casuwj“-ha.' e.nnt^v.et been 
repaired. 

Passing by sex eral vills^;es, I observ eel, on the 
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Eajah’s approach, that the men and women ■who 
belonged to them came out^ the men, who carried 
arms, drew np in one rank, to pay their homage 
and make their salam, — ^while the women, each 
with a lighted clteragh in her hand, stood in a 
modest, respectful attitude on one side of the road. 
The marks of attention and respect appear, to 
ori^nate in the affection and gratitude of the 
inhabitants to their chieftain, who, by his courage 
and address, delivered them from the severest 
persecution, and the most cruel bondage. ’This 
evening, a number of CJoorgas, armed with a 
(a kind of hatchet) and matchlock, came an^ paid 
their respects to the Maharaj. 

.The 30th and 3 1st. — made excursions into 
the adjacent jungles — there was plenty of game, 
but neither tiger nor wild elephant couldbe found. 
The first day oiir party killed six buffaloes, and 
twenty sombre or large deer. The second day, 
seven or eight more of the former, and tliirty of 
the latter, besides smaller game. The w ild buffalo 
of this country is of an uncommon size, and very 
pow erfal ; he is called by the natives, the " Jimglce 
Coorga." 

Tlic mode of bunting the larger game is as fol- 
low s; — A body of ten, twehe, or fifteen hundred 
ivp.'w sFff sDRt its ntyTnwig (<3 the jwltev*- 

of rendezvous ; about one half of them surround a 
wood of several miles in extent, forming a chain 
of sentries at the distance of twenty-five or thirty 
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paces from each other;— on n given signal, the 
remaining party entered the jungle, with annS and 
long sticks to .beat about, and drove every tliiiig 
•before them, towartl the centre of the enclosed 
space, where we had taken onr seats among the 
branches of the trees, cut and prepared for this 
purpose. Tlie game ‘being thus surrounded and 
fired on from all quarters, 1ms little chance of 
escaping. The matchlock-men on the flank keep 
up a continued fire on those animals that endea- 
vour to escape ; aud they do not quit their post 
\mtil the thickets have been several times beaten. 
In the e^'ening the lieads of all tlie principal game 
nre brought to^the tents.. 

{To bt conlinued) 


ON THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


“Hail! gracious silence 1” says the inimitable 
Shakspeare j and when we reflect on all its exten- 
sive powers and various beauties, w’e cannot but 
join in the exclamation. 

It is not, however, to the silence of discretion, 
which. declares the man to be wise who sneaks lit- 
tle, or to that of secrecy, I allude, — but to the 
mute enunciation — the eloquence without w ords — 
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\Nhicl’i Hur]msHCH nil lniipini;(‘ In nnd i** nl- 

trjulrd often ^^^tll the most heantifnl nnd htddiine 
effiTt.s ! 

In rJieloric tlierr U no unme to rTpreo-? tld**— 
ifl innyso iVihendi'nllj call it — fipirc of speeclit 
jet there is noni* wliicli more de«er\Ts the <crious 
nltention of the orator. T-lie President I Itimnlt 
justly remark'^, “that it would hiwe hct'ii impos- 
sible* to lm^c*g^^en it n name, nnd laid dowii nih*^ 
for its application, as with pr^sopojKcin^ inetnjdior, 
metonoiny, it being an ineident entirely de- 
pendent on taste — and taste ndmits.of no precept.” 
“ It is,”*be ob«cn*es,“nn iurtnict of rinson, wbieli, 
like an instinct of nature,* iir\ir dccei\es Uself.” 
llurke, in bis ndmimbic Kssnj, bas ^dared it as 
one of the chief sources of suhlimitj' ; nnd if 
ginus’s definition he just, it deserves this jrink, 
for it possesses all the characters which he. gbo’, 
to the tnic suhhme * — its effect is iustnntaneoiLs, 
— striking as the flash of lightning — and can only 
be felt — not understood 

Mannoutel obsencs, ** quelquefois intmc le 
subhnte sc passe do paroles*” and had he added, 
“il aime s’en passer,” ho would, in .my opinion, 
have been right , for of this beautiful manner of 
expression I agree perfectly with pousseau, “ I’lm- 
pression de la parole est toujours foible, et Ton 
parle au cceur par les yeux bien irtieux que par les 
oreilles.” 

No lover at least will attempt to deny the truth 
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of tliis ; fot* who of them crer complained of the 
’naiit of word*? ? So far from it, 'Quiiilmult has 
said, '^Jusques’d la silence toute parle eu elle.” 
Tasso, in his Aminta, 

“ Et silcnzio ancor atiolc 
A'^r priegM e parole.” 

and Congreve — “Even silence may be eloquent 
in love.” But it is not of its more soft, though 
.eloquent, effects that I mean to speak, but of those 
grand and sublime results that we feee frequently 
produced by it. 

The great poets, in describing n scene of horror, 
or in impressing on us tbe ideas of night and soli- 
tude, have jiot failed to introduce* the striking 
image of all nature being at rest, and a profound 
silence reigning around. '>^irgil seems to have 
been particularly aware of tlie effect it would have 
in heightening his pictures; and in his accounts 
of the regions below, instead of dwelling on the 
tortures there suffered, of any of the other inci- 
dents 'Usually recounted, he, at one stroke, gives 
us a full idea of their yastneas, horror, and hope- 
lessness, by saying that they were “loca nocte 
tacentia late,” 'and inhabited by “ umbrse si- ‘ 
lentes.” ♦ Tins deep silence impresses an awe and 
mournful despair, by no means equalled by Pope’s 
slirielcs of w'oe.” 

dliV- t‘thrbuddiiK«i‘-iniidiinna* wouuhnhiiy'pwitt 
cal instance of this nature that can be adduced, is 
from the Book of Job. “ In thouglits from the 
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visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on 
man, fear came upon me and trembling, w’liicli 
made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed 
before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood \ip ; — • 
it stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof : an image was before mine - ey6s : — there 
tvas silence. And I heard a voice, saying, ^ shall 
mortal man be more just than God?— Shall a man 
be more pure than his Maker ?’ ” ^Vhat can be 
more exquisite, more happily finished than this 
whole passage ! Here is a “ silence more dreadful 
than severest sounds.” One feels a thrill of awe 
in reading it 5 and, independently of the sacred- 
ness of the subject, as merely a grand and mal- 
terly stroke of poetry, in my opinion, it evcels 
every tldng that classical antiquity can produce. 
There is a sensation of sublimity which resembles 
the above, in the deep calm and awdiil stillness that 
precedes a storm this has a more impressive 
effect than even the subsequent raging of the 
tempest itself; and were it possible *to give ade- 
quate expressions to such feelings, the description 
of them w’ouliV rank with the abo\ e passage from 
• Job, among the finest and grandest flights of 
poetry. 

Tins kind of silence is frequently felt, too, in a 
strong and aw fid degree^ wJbew jjhrwt tr* r.v/iw rvo 
any >er)’ solemn or momentous undertaking. 
Wiat can be more imposing than the stillness pre- 
paratoty to a battler 
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CampbelJ admirably describes it, when speaking 
of two hostile fleets approaching each other to en- 
gage. He says — 

“ As they dnftedoQ their path, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held Ins breath 
Tor a time ” 

^ The ancient Druids, who w'ell knew how to raise 
the feelings of their votaries to the most exquisite 
pitch of superstitious reverence, availed themselves 
of a similar sensation } and choosing the gloomy 
solitude of deep primeval woods, added to the hor- 
rors of the dreadful human sacrifices they there 
performed, by preserving a solemn and over- 
whelming silence. Nay, even in^simple stillness 
itself, unaccompanied with any other circxunstance, 
who has not often felt a strange mysterious thrill 
of awe creep over the mind; till he has become so 
enwrapped by it, so unaccountably appalled, that 
he has even suspended' his breatli, fearing almost 
that life itself depended on not awaking the deep 
silence around 1 or has not — 

• “Back recoiled — be knew not why. 

E'en at the sound himself iiad made 
.Of to how high a degree this is sometimes car- 
rie<l, an occurrence mentioned by trat ellers 
through the Alps, offers a singular instance. The 
guides caution you, previous to passing through 
certain particularly wild and dreary spots, sur- 
rounded with fearful o\erlianging rocks, and tast 
loose pieces of ice, to be careful not to speak a 
w onl, lest the unaccustomed sound sIiouM draw 
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(lestniction on yon, by bringing the flifis do^^'n 
headlong. ■ * • • 

Two \ery bcaxitiful instmiccs of silence that 
eloquently speabs,” arp to be met ith in I Joiner 
and Virgil. The first is that of Ajax. Wlicn 
Ulysses 'meets him in the shades below, he finds 
him alone, apart from all others, and still brood- 
ing over his disappointment respecting the arms .df 
Achilles, which had been adjudged to his rhal 
Ulysses, who now, in his most blandishing planner, 
addresses him, recalls to him his former glorj', 
and attempts to soothe bis wounded pride ; but 
wbnt was the answer of Ajax? ."Wlmt words could 
indeed have done justice to the mingled emotions 
of his soul? .Homer, the grand master of tliis.* 
art, w'ho knew passion*s every key, felt conscious 
that all expression must despair to reach it ; and 
at. once therefore, in rejecting words, bade lan- 
guage labour after iiim in .vain. .Ajax ‘did not 
deign to give on answer^ but stalked away in sul- 
'len silence. 

“ Aloife, apart, in discontenled mood, 

A gloomy shade, (he sullen Ajax stood. ' 

Touch’d at the sight, from tears 1 scarce refrain, 

And tender sorrow thrills through every vein ; 

Pensn e and sad I stood, — at length' accost, 

"With accents miid, th’ inexorable ghosL 
‘ Still hurnsthyrage? andcanbra^esoularesent. 

E’en after death 7 Ilelent, groat shade, relent: 

’'iMHi'lifev*, ' tW. ’ peisciftilx^ninrs *tiiy uriiln control. 

And calm the raging tempest of thy soul 1' 

>Vhile yet I speak, the sli»le disdains to stay, 

In silence turns, "and snllen stalks away,” 

PopK3 Homer, I, xi. /. G65. 
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Virgil has imitated this in the sixth book of his 
/Eueid, in his inteniew of Dido and iEneas in the 
regions belo\N 

“ Inter quas Phcenissa rcccns i vulnere Dido " — etc I 450 

“AmoDgst thereat Ph<Eni<f»an Dido strayed, 
ller wounds still bleeding in tbepeasne glade’ 

Her beauteous form tbe wondenngTrojan viened, 

And Lben, tho doubting, thro the gloomy wood 
(Uncertain* thus nhen new born Dian gleams. 

Mid clouds n 0 view, or seem to view, her beams) , 

First for h€r woes some pitying tears he shed, 

"'riien, warm with love, in sweetest accents said,— 
‘Unhappy Queen! then true the message came, 

"ioufell untimely by tins hapless flame, 

And I the cause t Yetbythestarsiswear, 

By every god whom hen^en or hell revere. 

Unwilling, Dido was I forced from thee , 

Torn from thy shore by Joves unwished decree — 

O stay thy steps, nor cruel turn away , 

Tis thy fond lover. Dido, bids thee stay 

tVhom ■would yo« fly ? And can st thou fly me now, 

Ja tbr«c last moments that tlie Fates allow ? 

'N\ itli words so softin vain £neas strove 
Her sullen mood nor prayers nOr tears can move 
Fist on the earth she her beauteous eyes 
In silence heard, with edence sad replies 
No more his words efliBCt her settled soul. 

Than move the rock. the waves that round it roll 
She deign d not look but suflen flung away. 

To deepest shades impemoua to the day 
There, with her lord, her loved Sichcus strayed, 
tVho slarcd her every care, and love for love repaid ' 

The above is certainly a beautiful passage, and 
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tlic “ Ilia solo,” &c. has ft felicity of expression not 
to be equalled, — but it does not, I think, come np 
to the corresponding scene in Homer. I T\ill not 
enter into all the ni^mcnU that hard been ad- 
vanced in favour of cither poet, but I -cannot but 
differ from Hcnault, who decidedly gives the pre- 
ference to Virgil : — to me, tho conduct of Ajax is 
most admirable, and perfectly in unison with his 
general cliaractcr; but it is not equally natural in 
Dido to vent her’s by silence ; an enraged woman 
adopts a far different mo’dc; this expresses only a 
profound., wliich, though jEneas cer- 

tainly richly deserved, yet Virgil could 'not have 
wished us to ^ntertain'for his hero \ and, in this 
one place only, I think it may be said to him — 

tetigit, et non ornavit.” He has touched with- 
out adding ornament. 

Another fine example* of this forcible mode of 
expression is the conduct of Mark Anthony at the 
death of Cjesar. He rose to make his funeral ora- 
tion, and every one expected a speech replete with 
pathos : hut no — Anthony was more tmly elo- 
quent 5 he said nothing ; but he displayed before 
them Cfesar’s robe covered with blood 1 and what 
words could have produced an equal effect with 
such pathetic, though mute oratory ? 

In Sophocles, too, there is an admirable stroke 
of eloquence without words. OEdipus, wheii his 
cluldren are brought to him that he had by his own 
mother, stretches out his arms to them, and ex- 
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claims, Come ami emliriec yoiir / but lie 

cannot finisli, for in avbnt T^onls could lie express 
to tliem Ills relntionsliip, and hou sublime nii 
effect 1ms Ins silence^ It is hkc the veil ^\lnch 
Timanthes tbre\^ o\er the face of Agamemnon, 
xvhen he despaired to express, b> Ins painting the 
profoundness of lus grief at the sacrifice of his 
daughter Iphigenm 

Hon noble xxasScipio s bchaMournhen accused 
before the Senate of peculation He could at 
once ha\ e done ai\ aj the slanderous imputation , 
but this ivould have been beneath him, — to liaxe 
granted the justice of ci en a suspicion n ould hai e 
been degrading Wien he tlierefore rose, he spoke 
not a ■^^o^d in reply to the charges, but said— - 
" Come, my countrymen, it is years since I con 
quered Carthage, — let us go to the Temple to thank 
the Gods and at the instant every one rose and 
followed him, for such is e\cr the imposmg power 
of subhmity ' • 

There is nothing, that more emphatically ex- 
presses contempt or indignation than silence 
Thus, in the time of pur Henry V when Pans w as 
the Bntish capital m France, a party of Englisli 
entered tlie city, and were ordered to march under 
thewindows ofthedetestedlsabellaofBavana who 
sat there in great state, surrounded by her cour 
tiers to receive their salutations But what was 
her rage and disappointment ^ — not a voice uttered 
her name not a prayer was heard for her safety 

o 
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they pissed m gloomy silence, with c}cs fixed on 
the ground, nor did one of them deign to cast 
a single glance at her windows^ Could language 
hax c expressed an equal contempt ? 

Something resembling the above was the 
triumph of Cicsar When he entered Rome, sur- 
rounded with all the pageants of v ictory, the skies 
were rent with applauses , cv cry v oice resounded 
his name, and implored blessings on* txis head 
But no sooner did the statue of the god-like Cato 
appear in the procession, than “ the day was over- 
cast the triumph ceased , a deep and expressive 
silence reigned around, and '*the world’s great 
conqueror passed unheeded by ” 

In short, this is the most forcible manner possi- 
ble of expressing the strongest feelings of the 
mind Silent contempt strikes a thousand times 
more acutely than the most bitter invective , and 
so sensible to this mute mode of attack was a cer- 
tain Trench writer, that he, published a. furious 
reply to a person who had thus offended him The 
book was entitled, Reponse a la silence de Mon- 
sieur D ’ • ^ 

Neitbei is there any way in which greater re- 
spect or veneration can be shown Tlius, when 
Virgil entered the theatre, the house did not thun- 
• der with applause , ill was in i moment hushed, 
and ei ery person, by a simultaneous impulse, re- 
spectfully stood up 

With ^^h1t respect, too, did Aaron receive the 
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commnn3s*of the Lord>\>hen his tw o sons hnd been 
slain for pointing' their duty as priests “'Moses 
said unto lam, this is t\hat Jcho^nh spake, saying, 
I ^vill be sanctifieci in them that come nigh me ; 
mid before all the people I will be glorified* and 
.Aaron held his pence.” Flow natural would it 
ha*\ e been to ha^ e burst out with e\clamations ex- 
pressii c of the lacerated feelings of the father ; — 
but such w as lus piety and religious resignation, 
.that Aaron was silent, and kissed the chastening 
rod. 

A thousand lycamplcs might be gi> on from the 
sacred WTitings of a similar nature. "When Abra- 
ham is about to sacrifice Isaac, he preserves a pro- 
found and most respectful silence ; not a murmur, 
not an expression of grief escapes him I M. Rol- 
.lin, in commenting on this passage, expresses Ws 
admiration of its beauty He contrasts the ac- 
count of Moses •with thatgi^en by Josephus, where 
an eloquent and alFectiug speech is made by Abra- 
ham, qnd gi\ es of course a decided preference to 
the former. Tlie one, he obseia es, ivrote as a man 
influenced by his OTvn spirit ; the other as holding 
the pen of the Dmnity, who dictated to him what 
he should mite 

"When It IS necessary to gii e us an idea of the 
NTist power of Cyrus, how beautifully does the 
-Sacred wtit the earth is silent at his ^nre- 

sence ” There ^ a similar image \ ery happily m- 
G 2 
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trocluced by Milton in lus7tli Book, \\beYe, 
the Almighty is entering CHiaos in his v, ay to create 
new ■v\orIds, even Discord is immediately hushed 
at the soimd of his voice, and the v ast abyss rc- 
ceiics him in respectful stillness: 

“ Silence, j e troubled \rave3, and thou deep, peace — 

Said then th* omnitic Word, your discord end 1 
Nor stay d — hut on thca^mg^ of Cherubim 
Uplifted, ju pntcmal glorj rode 
Par into Chaos, and the world unborn { 

For Chaos heard liis\oicc-” 

But by far the most beautiful passage of this kind, 
is that with which Thomson concludes his Hymn 
on the Seasons He first calls on all nature to 
" sound the stupendous praise# of Nature’s God ; 
but when he rises towards him through the beau- 
ties of his works, he feels conscious that this mode* 
is inadequate to express the sensations that such a 
view inspires, and he most sublimely concludes 
with exclaiming — 

“ I CSDDOt go * 

Where universal love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orb^ and all their Buns, 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better stiU, 

In mfimte progression But I lose 
Myself in hm;, m hght ineffable , 

Come then, expressive Silenee, muse Uis praise.' 

In short, e\ery feeling of the heart, whether 
joyous or otherwise, vvhich is ei^reme, defies the 
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power of language to express it. Thus Shahspehre 
says — 

“ Silence is theperfectest herald of joy : 

I were hut little happy, if I could say how much." 

Otw'ay — 

“Silent ft3 th’ extatic bliss 
•Of souls, that by lotelligence converse." 

and we all kbow liow' common is the 'being unable 
to speak tvhen affected with emotions of excessive 
joy or gratitude. 

As to gric^, silence may be said to be its proper 
language; and the “erravit sine voce dolor,” 
(“grief wandered silent”) of Lacon, has erer been 
esteemed a most beautiful and sublime passage. 
Tacitus, speaking of Agrippina retunJing with the 
ashes of Germanicus, says of the multitude that 
had flocked to meet her on her landing, that they 
were “ mocrentium turba, et rogitnntium inter se, 
sjlentione, an roce nliqua, egredientem e.xc}perent, 
neque satis constabat, quid pro tempore foret.” 

“ jV croud'Uf mourners, who were asking eacli otlier, 
whether they sliould receive her, on landing, in 
silence, or with loifd expressions of grief, for they 
were undecided in their opinion which niode was 
most suitable to the occasion-*’ 

But Steme, who was a better judge of feeling, 
does not hesitate a moment , — " My uncle Toby sat 
domi by the bedside of his ilistrcssofl friend, and 
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aatd nothing'" Southcj, m In'? Tlmlalm, oqually 
slio\N'? his intimate ncquaintance vith the best 
emotions of tlio soul lie rites — 

“ Pitjinp and fulrntl) lii* hcanJ,— 

Not the liiis}’ I and 

or conaol ttioiit rrciting the sore voun<l 

I Ic cold 1 not hope to heal ** 

iEschjlus, M\id imagination, and enthu- 

siastic fire, tliongh thej frequentlj forced him (like 
out o\Mi Shaksjioarc) into great faults, jet, more 
often obtained for him beauties of the siibhmest 
nature, has a stroke of feeling very similar to the 
foregoing one He describes the v retched Niobc 
sitting disconsolatelj at the tomb of her children 
for three dajs, coiercd t\ith a %cil, and observing 
a profound silence 'Thus, too, Sophocles, ulien 
her son informs Dcianira of the mistake by iNhich 
she has poisoned her husband Hercules, represents 
at once ho^> unspeakable are her boitow and des- 
pair, by making her retire m silence from the 
stage Equally noble and bgautiful is a passage 
m Job, where, when his friends, who come to 
mourn with him, and to comfort him, see to how 
miserable a state lie is reduced, — tormented, des- 
titute, afflicted with disease, bereft of e\ eiy solace, 
— of ei ery blessing , and so worn down, so altered 
by his sorrows, that they scarcely knew him,— 
‘■Jjfej ono: aupreseifreii ocs ifflenng "fneir ctm- 

dolement — “ They sat dowoi with him upon the 
ground se\en days and seven nights, and none 
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■ spake a word unto him, for they saw that his 
grief was great.”* Dr. Warton justly obser\'es on 
this passage, — " Were ever sorrow, and misery, 
and compassion expressed, more forcibly and feel- 
ingly ?” and adds, — such silences are more affect- 
ing, and more strikingly expressive of passion, 
than fha most artful speeches.” 

It is now time to conclude : the above instances 
will suffice to show how exquisitely beautiful this 
manner of ^expression may sometimes be. In a 
word, (as Marmontel obsen’es) true sublimity does 
not consist in words, but things, — and the only 
merit of style, is not to weaken these, — ^not to 
injure the effect.they would produce, could souls 
communicate together without the intervention of 
speech ; and this direct communication is attained 
by the “ eloquence of silence ," — which may, there- 
fore, be ’considered as the most proper channel of 
* the true sublime 


.CURIOUS ERROR OF DR. ASH’S. 


Sm, — Allow me to offer, for the amusement of 
yom readers, the following instance of as cnrioiis 
and gross a literary blunder as I think it is possi- 
•ble to meet with ; it well desen es a place in that 
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\ery entertaming ^\o^k of D’lsraeirs — “the 
Curiosities of Literature,** and c\ en there it ould 
not be eclipsed. 

As I \\as lately turning o\cr the leases of Dr. 
Ash’s Dictionary for some word or other, ray 
eye glanced on “ curmudgeon^' and curious to 
sec its etjmologj', I stopped at it, and .read ns 
follows “ Curmudgeon, from the French * cceur,* 
mihiownf and * mtchant, ’ a correspondent 
Tins naturally surprised me in no small degree , 
for first, that " cceur,*’ signified unlnwtcn, and 
" mediant” a correspondenty ^va9 perfectly new 
to mo’ and next, had such been their signifi- 
cation, I was still at a loss to conjecture m what 
manner the idea of a ** curmudgeony' and “ an 
unknown correspondent could be assimilated 

In this difficulty, I thought it would be best to 
apply to Dr.* Johnson for aid, and accordingly 
turned over to the word m him, where I at once • 
found a clue to the mystery 

The article in Dr Johnson ran thus ” Cur- 
mudgeon, a ^acious manner of pronouncing * cceur- 
mechant ’ (7> An unhnowm correspondent )” 

Tins was perfectly plain " Curmudgeon” he 
asserts to be a corruption of the French words 
“ cceur mechant,” which, as e\ery body knows, 
mean a bad hearted person, or a sorry fellow, 
'’.U/hfhx Ous, fifypuiUjZfgj , ‘&'o ’Oil — 

an unlcno\vn correspondent, — hut Dr Ash must 
c\idently ha^e taken this authority as a transla- 
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tion, and as encli consists of tw o ^^ords, he \ery 
sagaciouslj divides them into the proper couples, 
and wisely informs us that* eteiir mechant is tlie 
etjTuon of Curmudgeon — that iS", “cceur,’ tm 
Inotvn^ and “mechant,’ Ol con espondeni ' Pro 
found lexicographer I Sage etymologist ’ ' 1 

To suppose, hovvev er, that the learned author of 
Grammatical Institutes, could really have been 
guilty of such vale and gross stupidity, w ould, m 
my opinion, be nearly as absurd as the blunder it- 
self Dr Ash certainly never could have been so 
egregiously dull , and I think, without being too 
extenuating, the mistake may fairly be imputed 
to om^of the underlmg drudges, whom Dr Ash, 
or rather more probably the bookseller, employed 
This palliation, however, is paying a compliment 
to his talents, at the expense of what is infinitely 
more important — his principles and he had 
better have been stupid as the abovewould declare 
him, than so fraudulent, (which in the other case 
we are forced to conclude) as to let pass and be 
circulated under his name, ^hat is really not his 
production Such kmds of literary impositions 
are not uncommon , and a name once acquired, 
has often, by booksellers gold, *been made to 
shield w ords of dullness which its possessor not 
only did not write, but perhaps nevei lead 

I know of no ft and that deserves severer 
i^prehensioii , — and were I -v member of Apollo s 
Parliament, there is none for which I would 
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CUniOUS ERROR OF DR. ASll’s. 


propose a more signal punisliment. Perlmps, 
liowe\’^er, some of yonr readers may differ from 
me liere, and consider the crime of pi osiuff as 
still more heinous. Not to offend them, therefore, 
I conclude, * ^ 

Your humble Servant, 

Common-Place-Book. 

Note* The above error is only to be found in thd earlier 
edition of Ash's Dictionary. 


heply to the criticism on Thomson. 


Sin,— I cannot coincide with your correspondent, 
^ ZoUus,’ in bis “ Criticism on Thomson’s Episode 
of Falemon and Lavinia.” Tlie introductory re- 
marks are fair and candid, but, in* citing the lines, 
1 think the passage should have been quoted at 
greater length ; otherwise, the sense becomes 
altered or lost, and Sjc poet becomes guilty of 
what may be termed nu Hibemicism. — 

• 

** lie then, ]ii9 fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanced beside his reaper train 
_ To wait, when poor Laiinia dren liisejc; 

Unconscious of her power, end turning quicL, 

With iinafTictetl lilashcs, from his gaze : 

Ho saw her cliarnilng, but he saw not half 
Her charms bj downcast modesty conccsileiL” 



urnr to riir cbiticwh on TIlO'fso^ 
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Tlic cntic nsks, how cotild he sec thnt which 
wns conccilcd ? Tor inj part, I sec no contnchc- 
tiou , " Tlie chirms licr downcast modesty cou- 
ceiled,” were not mcrclj personal, although, as in 
the follow ing hues, I am w illmg to allow the litter 
their due shire — . 

“ Tier fonn Tras frt*»licr tlian Ihe morotng lojc, 

"Wlien the dew weta lu unstamil and pure 

As IS the lilj , or the mountain snon ” 

This IS an enchanting description, and e\ en here, 
it appeirs to me, the poet was right m sa}iiig, 
“he saw not half the diarms,” &c — the) were 
conceiled, or, if the cntic prefers the term, 
** veiled,” by modesty, diffidence, and humility 
But the superior, the more fascinating beauties of 
the mind, — "the modest virtues mingled m her 
eyes,” — “ th’cnlucning sense, — " the smilmg pi 
tieuce m her looks,” — these, in n greit measure, 
he hid from common obserN ition , the rustic, 
although he may be alive to the more palpable, 
the grosser objects of our sense, observes ^hem 
not — nor would he find himself, like Palemon — 

‘ With conscious rirtue ferat tade> and lore, 

Abore the vulgar jojr dmnelp raised 

The fair Iiavima, sheltered from the world by 
V irtnous poverty, — " but more by bashful modesty 
concealed,’ — shrinks abashed before the fond and 
ardent gaze of a stranger, the young, generous, 
rich Palemon It is true, those chann«, the poet 
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contemplates, those softened beauties, modest vir- 
tues, Tvere in part reVeale^SHo PalemonJ at' his first 
interview; but the artless innocence, .the baslifid 
reserve and timidity of an unprotected orphan, 
concealed the rest. If thus much is granted, 
I may a'dd, the preceding part of my quotation 
fully explains the latter, and that the discovery or 
concealment alluded to, chiefly depended on the 
judgment of the-lover. 

-In arguing this point so strenuously, I -can only 
plead the attachment T feel to the author of the 
“ Seasons — probably the critic may recollect, 
that many of the Roman ladies wore a slight veil, 
solely for the purpose of concealing their beauty, 
and, by leaving something to the imagination, 
enhanced the idea. Tlie modem belles will pro- 
bably dispute the policy of this conduct, and deem 
it one of those antiquated notions, uhich have 
been long ago exploded : whatever they may 
determine, I shall not venture to anticipate their 
opinion, or to trouble you any furthen with mine. 


Yours, hvSANDEn. 


A PEIlSlAN-REPAlirEE 


Sir, — ^There is ‘no place more appropriate for 
Persian bon mots than an Indian I^fiseellan) — alloiv 
me then to beg yoiir insertion of thfe following 
There ^^'ls a Jester named Rubbee, who was a 
very profligate cJSiracter, but possessed of con 
siderable keenness and readiness of wit , the 
flashes of which he darted most unsparingly on 
all ‘around Among others he once chose to attack 
a Poet who was in company, and, after sporting 
his wit in various shapes his expense, ended 
with turning his name into several ridiculous 
forms — and then triumphantly challenged him 
to retort The Poet immediately i\rote 

that IS — it IS the tail of an ass at the head of 

an inversion of (the word) ^ * («y^) — ^To 

understand this, an explanation is necessary the 
tail or end of (/f/iKr) is the letter ^ (r) — and 
^ IP. inverted is ^ — now j (r) being put at the 
head of this, gives Rubhee the jester s name , 
avho, it scarcely need be added, was severely dis 
comfited by the repartee and made as speedy an 
exit as possible, amid the hootmgs and hissings of 
all present 


* Ayb an Arab c ord sgnfiiag bJena sJ tlrfict v cr 
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TRANSLATION Of A SONNET rndivl THE TRENCH 
' OF SCARRON 


Vast monuments ! tliat human pride hath raised, 

Ye tombs and pyramids, of structure vam ! 

Wliere high-trmmphant tod we view amazed, 

And see o’er Nature Art assume die reign / 

Ye ancient temples, n9w mruins laid, 

^Vhere Roman sLdl her utmost powers bestowed , 
Chief, Coloseum— once, *whidi crowds displaj ed, 
Tliat o’er the dymg gladiator glowed 

All, all ha%e felt the hand ofnitldess Time, 

Tliromi from your height, } e bite the j ellow sand , 
In vam je lifted once your heads sublime,— 

Not e’en j our marble could Time 8 force witlistand ! 

veep I tlien — lliat more than tivo years moth. 
My old black coat should he at elbows tom 1 
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TO THE MEMORY OF AN INFANT. 


HErjiEsnrD wjUi dew, the morning rose 
•Peers from it’s bed at brenk of day, 
Beset Anth pearls its beams disclose, 

In beauteous folds, mild Spring’s array . 

With innocence and beauty blest 
Tlius bloom d Eliza’s darling boy. 

In smiles array’d, the lovely guest 
Diffliscd'arounda tender joy 

Pled are those halcjon dajs before 
TIio blast, that rends the vernal glades , 
Tlie roseate hue of health no more, 

The garden s transient glory fodes 

Corroding sorrows mtervene, 

Erml hope and evanescent fear , 

With partial vieivs, distract die scen^ 

^ Till sad regret bedews the bier 

Sweet child of Spnng I thy blossoms shorn, 
Tlie muse laments thy early tomb • 
Ehza Aweps her infant tom 

From life, by fate’s resistless doom 

Ardent the cherub wings Iits flight 

To heaA eii , — from eartldy sorrows free. 
He gams the blissful realms of light 
To dnell m immortally 
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TO SUSPENSE. 


SusPEvsr. 1 'riiou Kid tormentor of tlie mind, 

Oh f do not thus upon my spirits press ; 

^lost painful bonds tjiinc influence I find, 

WJi^ cv’jy tlioughtis wrung wifli deep distress. 

"Why wilt thou then with hccnost feelings piny? 

Tlirow e\ery Irish nndhope in wild alarm? 

Fain would I flin^' each pallid fe.ar awsiy» • 

But thou, sad power, dost soon destroy the calm. 

How oft a heavy cloud witli gloom o'erspread, . 

Mars the fair prospect of a summer’s <loy ; 

Tlius clothed in doubts— Suspense, with horror’s dread, 
Kills tiembling Hope, and curses with delay ! 

• 

Much rather let the dliest trutli be known, 

Tlie mind elastic, .gains new force to ply > 

The long-tried heart can bear Fate’s darkest froivn, • 
But dread Suspense makes eiery effort die. . 


UnXATION or ANACUEON— Ode wix. 

" And call’d tbethini'— .a beau ” 

MEnHie*. 

Painteh, now flijr power shovt^ 

'De^k the canvass -mtU the beau,- 

Every gaudy tint prepare 

Mark the fashion — catch the air ; 
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I the price you ask will give — 
'Tis so dull it seems to live. ^ 

View this case — for gold I’ve none — 
’Tis an Indian stuff’d baboon. 

Take it — and dress’d up, ’twill show 
How to model out a beau. 

.IVlien to London you lepdir, 

Look for Billy Fribble there. 

If the traveled ape you’d bit — 

Billy Fribble ask to sit. 


THANSLATION op GRAVS ode ^V'RITTEN AT THE 
GUAND CHARTREUSE, “ On tv , SEVEiti 

RGLIOIO LOCI," &C. 


On I thou, the genius oftliis a%vful place 1 
AVliatorcr name delightcth mostlhine ear ; 

(For sure you flood — these woo<b— primo-al race— . 
Proclaim no common deity is here. ^ 

Tlic pathless rocks, the dreaty, savage steeps. 

Wild roaring torrents — rushing do\vn omniii j 

Tlie fromung grn%e9 where night etenml sleeps. 
Ami clifTs abrupt— <Ioclnre n Godhead’s rtign. 

A God far greater tlfe<esublimely show 

Tlian e%er deck'd a temple’s gorgeous shrine; 

Tliongh riiidma there lii« utnimt power bestow, 
'ritoiigh Citron iK^mi witli gold profusely shine.) 



Hear Uicn, dread Ocnixi3 1 now iinokcd trudi 
Benignant grant ihy supplLint’s warm . 

In soft rcpo«e, ol» lull my wcarictl joutli ! 

And let me taste tlic joya of placid rest. 

Blit if stern ibrtuneov*Q* hope should 
Forbid the bli«3 of Silence, Inllow’il 
Ifsbo should tear me from encli fond deli^^,{ 

And plunge me *mtd die ftngry want's o^jj, ; 

At least, O Father ! to my closing life 
'Grant some rctn-at— wliero I my age [> 4 .aP 5 
Tlicn' p?.ic<* me fir remote from tiilgar 
And shelter’d safe from e»erj human ea^j,_^ 
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Arise ! bold Sji.'un, — 

Spread tliy glittering banner on high,— - 
Arise I bold Spain, 

Thy day of redemption is nigh. 

The blood that %\arm’d thy sons ofold, 

Shall fire tliy sons to day; 

And the spirit that chased the %aliant Moor, 
Shall drive the proud Gatil nxray. 


ANECDOTES. 


It is with no small degree of pleasure I enter on 
the most grateful oflBce an Editor of a work like 
the present has to perform, that of arresting 
sometimes in their flight the erratic productions 
of Genius, and of gracing my pages by giving in 
them a local habitation to’tlie scattered gems that 
have escaped the industry and research of more 
regular collectors. For presenting to them the 
following very elegant efliision from the pen of the 
celebrated David Garrick, I challenge the thanks 
of every reader o*f taste, and I here gratefully offer 
mine to the friend^ who so* obligingly favoured me 
with it. • 
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To Miss Ann A\ilton, by D Gahrick 


O Nann\ 1 A\liy when ardent lo^e 

Beals in each trembling piiUe of mine, 
Dost than the generous flame reprove, 

By ev’ry hitlmg loot of thine ? 

But Nannj , tliou mlt nothing state, 

No little tnfin g danger run 
For litni, avho freely for thj sate, 

A thousand waj» would be undone 


Tlie 'ibote uas set to music by Dr Burae>, but 
It Ins neter jet, I beliete, appeared in print It 
certain}) is not in Koarsley’s collection of Gamck s 
poetical aaorks, tboiigli nothing can be more 
beautiful 

Of the lad) to uliom these lines 'u ere mldres'^cd, 
I uiU onlj observe that this is not the oiilj tri- 
bute paid to her by Gamch. , nor was he the onlj 
poet tint broke a lancc m her honour Of her 
hcaut) and nccomphshmeiits ulnt tostimonj can 
bo gutu superior to the verses theiucehes^ 
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ANECDOTE OF ACDAU SANEE. 

In a conversation I some time since liad tlie 
honour of holding, with the present Emperor of 
Hindostan, Achar Sance, His Majesty recited to 
me an anecdote of his royal and ill-starred father 
Shaw Allum ; which at once displayed his own 
manly and nen'ous appreciation of character, and 
fineness of tact, in seizing on that happy minute- 
ness which marked, more than the most elaborate 
description could have done, the form and measure 
of his illustrious father’s mind 5 — and displayed 
both the deepest sensations of respect and venera- 
tion for that great and much suffering descendant 
ofTimour.— “ My Father” — said His Maj*esty to 
me, was a great man, he possessed an exalted 
.mind, and a firmness of character perhaps un- 
equalled, — of this, r will adduce a strong proof. 
He was affected. Sir, with a disease, which I 
•believe, is vulgarly termed Bengal Itch; it 
wa^ represented to him by the most learned of his 
physicians, that nothing would more exasperate, 
and consequently retard longer his case, than 
scratching himself, Jtnd at the same time it is 
kno^vn, that in this disease, the desire of scratch- 
ing most violently predominates, and is indeed 
considered invincible. Yet what was my father’s 
conduct on this occ^ion ^ He perceived that to 
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scratch would be unwise — and this was for him 
sufficient ; strong as the inclination must naturally 
havebeen, he determined to repress it ; and I now 
assure you on my royal word, that what I am 
about to tell you is a solemn truth ; Shaw Allum 
had the magnanimity. Sir, not to scratch himself 
once III” 

Magnanimous indeed !” — said I, in a rapture 
of enthusiasm — thus greatly to deny himself a 
luxury which one of our kings {James the First) 
has declared to be too exquisite for any but 
Sovereigns to enjoy 


“’Tjs best somotinips jour censure to fcstrain, 

Anil cJmrjtably Jet the doll be vain." 

Pope’s Essay ov Criticism. 



riortf«rii ut apc$ in saltibas omnia libant, 
Omoia no« 


Lucrstius 
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ON CHRONOGRAMS. 


“ Not tliiis tlie looser Chronograms prepare. 

Careless tlieir troops, undisciplined to u ar , 

With ranks irregular, confused, they stand, 

The cUieRains mingled mth tfie vulgar band." 

Cambridoc's ScnifinBiirAD. 

The Chronogram seems now to have gone entirely 
out of fashion, — yet the day has been when it held 
a highly distinguished rank among the various 
species of composition. We have, indeed, Addison's 
authority for saying, that there were formerly 
foreign universities, where, as you praise a man in 
England for being an excellent philosopher or poet, 
it was an ordinary character to be a great chrono- 
grammatist ; and if fame and reward w ere to be 
proportioned to toil^ there would he nothing 
desertang of more praise, because nothing is more 
dilRcult in the construction, than this elaborate 
kind of wit. We hear, from the above autlior, 
that one of yonr labonous German beaux-esprits 
would turn o’ver n whole dictionary for an inge- 
ni«ivs..^hmpe-n/-tlus_uature., and. when. one. wnnld 
• hn%c tljought he was searching for an apt classical 
term, he was only looking for a word that had an 
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L, an or a D, in it. But, alas I labour is not 
g'onerally considered ns the test of genius, and 
^^hcre the only beauty consists in overcoming a 
difficulty, the ill-natured ^\orld is too often apt to 
term such studies — ** stultus labor ineptianim.” 
But, \\aiving the pretensions the chronogram has 
to rank and fame, let us merely lay doum the rules 
for its construction, and give a fmv e\amples, that 
future candidates in this art may^iot be without 
guides to its attainment. 

In Europe, the chronogram is generally used for 
medals, marking in the mscription the year in 
■uhich they were struck; but in Asia (for there it 
is equally, if not more, prevalent than with us) it 
is chiefly applied to epitaphs, and serves to denote 
the year in which the persons died. Generally 
speaking, the Asiatic is much more ingeniously 
composed than the European chroijogram, as our 
following examples will shew, — ^with us it is neces- 
saiy that all the letters which represent the Roman 
numerals, being picked out of the inscription, 
should together form the date required, as in this 
one, — “ ChrlstVs DuX ergo trlVlMphVs which 
being placed in due order, gives MDCXXVII, or 
1627, the year in which this medal of Gustavus 
Adolphus was stamped. (The occasion was of 
course a victory, — and, for this — " Christ w as our 
itaafcr, tliereloie we triumphed” — is sufficientlv 
appropriate.) 
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The follo^\ mg one, according to the abo\ e rules, 
IS someu hat incorrect ^ 

“ Gloria Lausque Deo sxCloniM m ssecVla sUnt. 

‘ Glorj and^ praise to God tbrougliout all ages 

Here, if recl<oii only those letters \\hich oier- 
top the others, we have 1660 , but Howel justly 
observes, that this is not a fur chronogrammatical 
verse, for it not only includes the date, 1660, but 
contains numerical letters enough for seienl 
hundred years firther 

One of the best chronograms that was ever 
made, ^as composed on the birth of Louis XIV, 
at uhich time there happened to be a conjunction 
of the consteHations of the Cagle and Lion’s heart, 
— It was as foUons — 

“ eXorlens DeLpl Ja aqVlLs CorDI8q^ e LconTs 
CongrcsaV gaLLas epc e rcfcCiU" 

The Dauphin, rising in the conjunction of the 
Eagle and Lion’s-heart, hath inspired the Gauls 
with new hope and joy ’ Tlie numerical letter? 
being added together, gn e the jear 1638 It must 
be remembered, tliat the birth of the great Loni'' 
as hailed bj the rrench aa ith peculiar demonstra- 
tions of joj , for his mother, Ann of Austria, had 
been then chdclless tuentj two jear* , nnd he was 
on tins account suniamed ** Dieu donnt, or the 
gift of IIca\en to the prajtn, of the jicople 
Clironogmmmati''m at that time was in \erj high 
repute in Tranic, so much so, that it is on record, 
that one of the prt>fi*s<or. of this nrt, llionns 
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BUlor, was allowed a pension of 1200 livres from 
Louis XIII. and was called the Chronogrammatisl 
Royal!! . ' ' 

The nearer the sense of the inscription comes to 
the occasion for whidi it was written, of coiU'se 
the better, — ^but, as the witty Spectator obsen'es, 
it is not so much for tlie sense, as the year of our 
Lord, that we are to look ; and, indeed, it would 
be very hard if this double task were to be imposed 
on these ingenious writers: it -is sufficient for 
them to puzzle their brains in fixing the date, and 
following Dryden’s advice of torturing one poor 
word a thousand ways ; as Bayes says of Ins 
rhyme— it may be a very fine chrouogi'am, though 
absolute nonsense. 

Tlie Asiatics, however, who, in all studies of 
this kind, spare no labour, are not contented to 
forego sense in their compositions, and are alwa>'S 
at the very unnecessary trouble of giring us botli 
date and meaning. Tlic name for chronogram 
is with tlicm simply ** tnrcckij,” or date. Qnc 
grand advantage it has o\ cr the European one is, 
that all the letters whicli compo'JC the word or 
sentence, are numerals, by uhich the incongruous 
nppeamneo of some of the letters overtopping c.acli 
other is a^o^dcd, and, at the same time, the being 
restricted from using n single one vliicli docs not 
.enter into the account, makes the composition 
veiy much more terse and ingenious. 

In our loose Rtmggliiig manner, uliere, to one 
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numeral, fifty non-effective letters maybe inserted, 
it is evident, that not only every one may form a 
clironogram, but that, -when formed, it •will have 
an inelegant appearance. The only merit is, when 
it at once comprises an appropriate sense, and no 
more letters than are absolutely necessary to re- 
present the date -with. This is the object in view 
in the Arabic and Persian compositions of this 
nature, and sometimes it is attained with a won- 
derful degree of success. 

As I before observed, every letter with the 
Asiatics has a numeral power: — these are enume- 
rated in an arithmetical verse, which, from the 
first -word in it, is termed the “abjed.” 

III iii IISI 

The Persian letters, which are not to be found 
in the Arabic alphabet, denote tbe same as those 
to which they most nearly approach, “pe” and 
“be,” ha\ing the same power, or ttco. 

The following is a very beautiful, if I may so 
term it, chronogram, and is strictly conformable 
to the abo^ e rules. 

^Mien Sumbba, the Mahratta chief, with his 
wife»and children, were taken pn'joncrs by the 
troops of Aiirungzebe, a person expressed the date 
thereof in the follow mg hemistich : — 

j tj; b 

“ Sumblin milk* ivnsoocr, «ilh li«* ami chiMrrn 
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The letters Mhieh compose this *1106, being added 
together, according to the rules of the ^^abjed," 
the sum of them gives tlie year 1 104 of the Hegira, 
■which "was the date of the circumstance. The 
following is also a very curious composition of this 
kind, for the poet, Mobaruk, has 'not only con- 
tri\ ed to include in it the date of Tvriting the book, 
but has, moreoier, given us aii acrostic of his 
name, — as following : — 

b jS> fclb 

1.9 ^ Ol) • 

iXl 

|*bkJ 

“ I declare the Unity of God ; may it be ac- 
ceptable to the diiine threshold ; Ahmed and his 
companions and family for ever’ May the mercy 
of God, I pray, be upon them, and peace ’ Tlie 
title of this book expresses also the date ^^hen 
It T%as ^^^ltten.” This is the literal translation 
giien by Gladmn, but of course it is impossible 
to presence eitlier the acrostic or the chronogram 
of the original The latter is comprised in the 
A\ords — ^nhieh contain the jearTo^S 

A.II. 

But, as T before remaikcd, the lno^t common 
U'sc of the chronagram in the cast is to denote the 
date in epitaphs, and ns the most celebrated in- 
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Stance that can be given, I subjoin the insciiption 
on the tomb of the Anacreon of Shiraz . — 

ki^ 

<-^J ^!jU 4^U 

^jLsr j) xi 

liJ-U j\ ysr 

** In tlic year scren liontlrcil niucty and onc> 

A world of excellence and genius deparlcd to the resi 
denee of mercy . 

Tlio incomparable, «ccond Sadi, Mahomed ITnfir, 

Quitted this perishable region, and Mcnt to the garden of 
Paradise 

Khnjeh Ilaliz vt&s the camp of tho learned 
A [uminarj ii-as he of a linlliaot lustre , 

»As JIo»cIla wxs hu cIiohcii rceidcnre. 

Search in ^losclln fur the time of his dcccasG.” 

Here It must he obserxctl, that the single letters 
uhich form the uordi* klinfc ami Mobclla 

being added togecher, according to their 
numerical talue, are cquitnleiit to the jear of the 
Ikjim, 701, or A.D. 1340, xxhich uas tlie penod 
of the death of Ilnftz,— of which nilimrablc bard 
onlj thns much farther, mnj tho earth he hghtlj 
on lus breast ^ 

I imi«t gj\c m) reader one more example, winch 
lin«i I belietc ncter jet been imbli^luil, and will I 
thuih, be cou'^ulercil as rem'irkabh untrul ir and 
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interesting, so mueli so, tliat in* my opinion, it 
deserves to be inscribed in a Persian conplet on 
tlie tomb of the illustrious character to whom it 
relates. Lord Cornwallis died, as every one must 
remember,, in October,^ 1805, at Ghazeepoor : — 
some ingenious wit has discovered that the name 
of this place represents, by the rules of the 
abjed,” the period of his decease, thus, 5 or, 
1000 + r 4-7 + 10 + 2 + 200 = 1220, 
which is the year of the Hejira corresponding to 
A.D. 1805. Tlie above was communicated fo me 
by a learned native friend of mine j but with the 
name of the author, or rather the ^scoverer, of 
the Chronogram, I am unacquainted. — ^The coinci- 
dence in it is very remarkable, and it surprizes me 
much that it has not before been^ offered to the 
public. 

Sir WilUnin Jones very justly obsen’es,' that 
every Asiatic subject partakes of infinity, and 
indeed it may be said of them — " facilis descensus, 
sedrevocare gradura — ^hoc opus, hie labor est;" or 
as La Fontaine makes Rcnard remarlc of the 
Lion’s den, “ je vois fort bicn comme ron entre, ct 
ne le vois pas comme on en sort,” — I will not 
therefore venture farther in, lest I he unable to 
extricate myself. 

Addison has condemned this kind of composition 
ns a species of false wit, and to controvert any of 
his decisions, is neither in my inclination or 
poncr; — yet like its fellow-suflerers, puns, ana- 
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grams, &c it has been much more abused, I think, 
than It has desen ed to be Of its illegitimacy 
there is no doubt, and to waste on its composition, 
asmucli time and toil as would produce a foho of 
Theology, would certainly be ridiculous , — yet 
when an unstudied Chronogram is oifered to us, 
which contains a happy coincidence or allusion, 
a smile for the ingenious discoverer can hardly he 
•said to be tbrowm away 

Yours, &c 

Nuoauum Ajiatob 


JOURNAL FROM JIANGALORE TO SERINGAPATAM 
(CoRclmlnl frmt 73 ) 


1 ST rEBRUART — We scoured one or two other 
woods on our return, and towards evening reached 
Nauknar 

2d — Halted tins day at Nauknar The Coorgs 
are a hardy race of mountaineers, and somd\\hat 
•similar, m their manners and martial appearance, 
to the Rajpoots of Hindostan They go alwaj s 
arzned a or Cooiga hatchet, and bewff 

on eiery oeca'sion accustomed to wear this singular 
weapon, use it with the greatest de\tentj It is 
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also an establislicd* custom among the natives, to 
clothe every male child, when only three years 
old, nith a I’limherhhml % at the age of seven they' 
assume the lnUtce^ and at twelve carry a match- 
lock. From U\enty until the age of fifty^ they 
yield, •v\hene\er reqxiircd, ’an alternate personal 
attendance of fifteen days on the Rajah. Part of 
the men arc thus emjiloyed on the public sendee, 
and the rest remain with their families, attending 
to the cultivation of their lands. 

This custom resembles the feudal system of the 
ancient Germans, and other nations w3io invaded . 
the Roman Empire, in the decline qf its power $ 
every vassal being obliged to perform military ser- 
vice for the lauds be held of bis liege lord. 

This territory was subject, several centuries 
ago, to the same family that at present possess the 
government. From the strength of the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants, lam inclined 
to think, the small' but mountainous district of 
Coorga -was at all times independent, until Hyder 
Ali obtained a foojfcing in the country, by interfering 
in the family disputes of former Rajahs. The My- 
sorean Regent subjugated the neighbouring dis- 
trict^belonging to the Rajalisof Bednore,Soondoor, 
and other petty cliieftains of Malabar 5 and, in con- 
seqiieuce. of senate. coneertiing the right of 

inheritance, he afterwards invaded Coorga. Hyder, 
liaving espoused the cause of Singa Rajah, and his 
adherents, reinstated him, in opposition to another 
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bnnch of the family m authority , obtained the 
cession of se\eral districts 'ibo\e and below the 
Ghauts, and imposed a tribute on the country 
among the districts ceded are those of Soolia and 
Bellary 

Veer RajanderWamar (or Warrior,) the present 
Rajah, succeeded about twenty-one years ago to his 
paternal inheritance Being left a minor, Hyder, 
in the name of the young Prmce, assumed the 
government of the country, and shortly after, put 
hun into confinement Against this usurjiation 
the inliabitants continually reiolted, and gamed 
many adiant{tges ovei the Mysorean troops, until 
Tippoo, by an insuhous peace, contnred to cui off, 
or carry into bondage, many thousands of the 
unfortunate Coorgs, part of the prisoners uere 
«!cjit to Seringapatam, circumcised and formed 
into sla\ e battalions , the remainder hai mg been 
distributed among the Milages and touns of 
Mysore 

In 1787, the Bajah escaped from confinement,* 
collected an incon'^idcrablc number of liis subject'?, 
defeated the enemy m seieral eugagemeiitb, and, 
by Ills oun gallantry and good conduct, regained 
the patrimony of his ancestors ^ ecr Rajander, 
hov\ c^ i r, iici cr obtaiiicil tlie entire or undtsturl)e<l 
po«:scc-?iou of Ins country , until the conclusion of 
the ^\av, in 17'>2 at thi<? time it was guaranteed 
to liim hy the English lery raucli aganj'.t thi 
mchintipu of tlic revengeful Mv orcaii 
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It is AYorthy of remark, that, at a time when the 
Rajah 'U'as" besieging one of the principal forts, or 
strong-holds, in this country, a Mussulman, who, 
in adverse days, liad been the young Rajah’s 
friend, advanced -with a convoy to the relief of the 
place: being unable to effect it by force, he applied, 
in this dilemma, to the Rajah, and acquainted him, 
that a failure of tlie duty he had* been* ordered 
upon, would prove fatal to himself and family, 
since it was the constant -policy of his master to 
detain the latter at Scringapatam, to answer for 
any misbehaviour or misconduct in his sen'ants. 
Veer Rajander admitted the convoy, to save his 
benefactor. 

The Rajah has always shewn the greatest attach- , 
ment and fidelity to the Englisli, as the following 
orders, by Generals Floyd and Stuart, will evince: 
— “ Major-General Floy^ desires to inform the 
troops he has the honour to command, that the 
' Coorga Rajah, who this day received them in the 
‘field," expressed the highest approbation at the 
appemance of the corps, composing the division of 
the Grand Army. 

Major-General Floyd thinks it necessary, for 
the public information, to state, that the array 
under General Stuart, has lately received the 

Abercrombie experienced daring the late war, 
from this faithful ally of the British Government 
in India.” 
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It lAas Sir Ralph Abercrombie i\ho first engaged 
the Rajali’s friendship, and formed an alliance 
heti^een him and the Honorable Company 

During ray stay at Nanknai, I spent the evenings 
mostly Tilth the Rajah, and iTas amused TTith the 
performance of some dancing girls, who sang 
Canal ese songs and Hmdostanee geets 'VVhethei 
these are the same fascinating damsels, of whom 
the Abbe Rayml, m his history of the East Indies, 
gnes such an enchanting de-cnption, I cannot 
take upon me to say » but tlieir dress, consisting of 
a small tight jacket, loose pyjaroma, and kumber 
bund, appears better calculated to.shon off the 
attitudes, and t anous graceful motions of the body 
and limbs, than that worn by the same class of 
people m Hindostan 

At Nauknar, the themiometer generally stood, 
earlj m the mornmg,at fifty-fii e or fiftj -siv degrees, 
and aer) heaT j derrs fell diinug the night, at our 
encampment, ten miles to the north west, the 
mercuiy, exposed to the open air, «:ank sometimes 
to watlnn ten degrees of the freezing pomt 

3nl Febnnry — ^To Veer Uajandcr Pete, sixteen 
miles ^^^len I took my lea\e of the Coorga chief, 
jesterdaj e%emng, he ‘shook me Terj litartilj by 
the hand, and de«:ircd that I would ‘sometimes 
remember him ns a fnend Tins i illage dern e> 
Its name from the present Rajah, by whom it was 
built, to ‘?tno as an nsjlum for a number of Portu 
gucse familic'*, winch fled from lo aioid 
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tlic persecution and tyranny of its ruler. The 
inhabitants of this denomination amount to about 
a thousand, and have the privilege of a church ; 
a number of Hindoos arc also settled here. 

4th. — ^To Sedaseer, nineteen miles. This morn- 
ing I passed over the ground, at Sedapoor, ^^here 
the Bombay army nas encamped, in February 179^^ 
■^^aiting the arrival of the grand army, under 
General Harris, before Seringapatam. From Se- 
dapoor to Sedaseer, the road is plain and good, 
although leading through a continued jungle; 
neither house, inhabitant, .or plantation, arc to be 
seen, in any part of tliis route; and the only resi- 
dents in this inhospitable frontier, are elephants 
and tigers, 'wbiclr frequent in great numbers the 
bamboo thickets. 

In the evening, I went to the spot where Tippoo, 
with eleven or twelve thousand of 'his best troops, 
attacked Colonel Montresor’s detachment of three 
battalions ; the assailants, in their approach to the 
post on Sedaseer hill,_ were favoured by the in- 
tricacy of the adjacent country, and the thickness 
of the underwood; in repelling the attack, our 
men had expended all their ammunition, when 
General Stuart, -with a detachment from the 75th 
and 77tli regiments, arrived, and put the enemy 
to flig'ht at the point of tlfe hayonet.' A small 
cliokey, near Sedaseer, is the boundary between • 
Jlysore and Coorga 

5th. — By Perriaputtun, (or, as it is called in the 
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m'lps, Pempatnm) to Chilcoonder, fourteen miles 
Pemaputtuu Ins been 'i ^erj large fortified town 
In Lord Comn ilhs’s irimpiigns in Mysore, as the 
Bombay army advanced towards the capital, the 
eneniy,*in retiring, plundered and Hid waste the 
whole country among tlie rest, this unfortunate 
city was dismantled 'ind burnt, m order to present 
Its bemg tenable to any troops hereafter To day 
we entered a more campaign country Walk- 
ing out at Chilcoonder, a few minutes before sun 
set, I received an inex-pressible s'ltisfaction m 
newnng the distant moimtains I had so htely 
passed over, and which, rising from the level 
surface of the plain, Ime a similar appearance to 
a high tract of hud emerging out of the sea 
Si\ or seven miles to the north, is the peak of a 
large and lofty hill, jutting out in the form of a 
cone, and so insulated, if I may use the expression, 
by the low and level plain of l^fysore, as to form, 
with the adjacent Ghauts, a beautiful and striking 
contrast The foUowmg little tribute to Coorga, 
IS expressn e of my feehngs on this occasion — 

FinEiriLL ’ je distant mounts and rales, 

'iVliere nieniorj loves to trace 
Tl>j lulls embower tl, and green clad rale« 

The bourn, the woodland cl ase 

\Vliat tho thy gro'es and bowers among, 

ISo must e er dei^^n d to stray, 

To lisp sweet pleasures aiij song 
Or raise tl e heav iih Hv 
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Yet oft thj tuneful featli’ry throngs, 
iSIake gro\ e and hill resoiiiul, 

Wliilst Echo’s \oice the notes prolongs. 

And gladdens all around 

\e tow’nng lulls, once more Adieu, — 

Wiere Nature decks with simplest grace, 

Each aMndmg dell and chequer’d mcw, 

Tliat charms the Coorgan warrior race 

Gth — ^To Has<:eupore, mile« At Mnli- 

bary, there is an old fort in a aery ruinous state 
El cry a illagc or touTi in tins iicigbbonrliood, 
been destroy ed three times by fiio aMtlim the Itist 
thirty years by the Mnlirattns in the year 17/ 1> 
and again, in Lord Cormaalbss, and General 
Hama’s campaigns 

7th — ^To Scnngapatain, «i\Ucn jTnlc« On tin 
road I saaa some inagiuficcnt, ami t\cn beautiful, 
ruins of Pagodas, a\liich li'nl been di faced and 
broken down, by order of the late bigoted jirinti, 
to repair the wnlU of his capital 

^ I \TOR 


AN INI \miii I tini loii Nosunm i)iN(. 


Mil 1 DiToii, — I mil nn iticlonnu^ mortal, and 
prifirihi mu to tin Iniinl wnitli, hi otlnr- 
gain np])IauM h\ ^pt^mg the h!(>o<t of mir < m ntu «, 
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but suffice it for me to lessen, if I can, the effusion 
of our o^Mi. I bate your dark-Ianthoni gentrj*, 
\\ho keep all their vronderful knoTvlcdge to them- 
selves; uhen I find a treasure, I am only happy 
as I can share it r\ith my friends ; and at present, 
I have, I think, a real one to offer you, — a com- 
munication that ought to place my name in the 
same rank uith /Esculaphis and Hippocrates: — 
it is, in short, no less than an infallible cure for 
no‘!c-blecdingl 

But, ns my friend Horace says, let ns keep in 
mind the “lucidus ordoj” — i>ay, then, due atten- 
tion to the following brief directions the 
nose begins to bleed, ob«cn'c at ulnch nostril it 
does so, t^hether right or left, and, nith a piece 
of pack-thrend, tie up \cry tightly the middle joint 
of the corresponding little finger ; do not loO'CU 
this until the bleeding has slopped, A%hieh ^\ill be 
almost jjistnntaneoosly 11! 

Of this recipe, it may rt*ai!y be said— “ simplex 
luuuditiis," — it i*« at ninn* simple and neat. “ But 
the proof of the pudding,” >piy cle^antlj and 
ncntely ob-^enes an old KngUsh ^^riler, " h ju the 
catins,”— and c\en by thU nde, I cajj conscicn- 
lionsly rrrommend the nho\e prnees«, for a fre- 
quent pmciiee l»a« imtAtiIv rontiiu'rd me of it<» 
cfficney. 

Tilv" A\f Jb wuatw* Jte .uv* .munui' Jxtr-e 

mass otlur »<r}' xahiable Riul eurnm* rnfonim- 
iitMi nf n Munlnr nntwre, fmm a nurtlj). niid. b> 
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me, much \enerate(l old Indy in England, and I 
ha\e since, found reason to admire her ^eracity 
and accuracy, for in a %erj \alnabIo treati'^o, I 
lia\e, entitled “ The "waj to get Wealth — or a list 
of noble dishe*?, containing t\\ o hundred fit for an 
Emperor, the ■which shall not cost more than three 
halfpence a piece” — dated 1/01, — T met with this 
remedy, (of course as one of the dishes) gl^ en m 
precisely the same terms, or as Elias Ashmole 
would say — “ in syllables ” 

Some of your fastidious readers may perhaps 
insist upon liaMug a leason gwen, before they 
lend me their belief of its miraculous powers — to 
these I reply ■w ith Ealstaff, — “ That if reasons w ere 
as plenty as blaokbemes, I would not give one on 
corapidsion — however, if they ask me civilly, 
I will relax, and tell them that a repoit goes, that 
there he certain nerve's, or veins, (I am not sure 
which) that run from the little fingei to the nos- 
tril and in that case, the mode of cure is pre- 
cisely on the piinciple of Sir Willnm Blizzard’s 
tom niquet 

If your readers choose to deny this communica- 
tion of nerves or veins, I must intrench myself 
behind authority , not how ever the authority of 
modem anatomists, for these fellow s are so precise 
jjj tbfur and ewiVao? sv? AhvV 

matter of fact, that they would ruin the most 
beautiful hypothesis m the world — No, I will 
defend m> self analogically b) ^^llat the ancients 
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lia^ e Slid on the subject of wedding 7 mgs Aulus 
Gelhiis, then, tell us that the Greeks- and Ro- 
mans ^^o^e their img “in digito sinistrae manus 
qiu mraimo est proximus,’ — on’that finger of the 
left hind ivhich is next to the least, and assigns 
as a cause, from the authority of Appian, that a 
smill nene runs from this finger to the heart 
Sfacrobius gives the same reason — and, therefore, 
it IS fair to conclude that if their nene existed 
luch IS tacitly allowed by all married people), 
there is no good objection to be started against 
miue 

By tlie nay, Mr Editor, it has surprised me 
much, that there has been no book j et published, 
containing all tlie ti^albhlc cures that our good 
old ladies in England are acquainted with , consider 
only how last would be the saving in that iile 
^ article, “ ‘poticarj stuff — for example, instead of 
buying tbe expensi\e medicine, PeniMin bark, 
how cheap are the follow uig among a thousand 
similar cures of the ague 

Tirst — " Take a spider, shut him up in a small 
paper case, and wear it in the breast, as >our 
‘spider languishes, so will languish the disease, — 
and when he die^', jour lUiie'ss will be oicr 

The onlj reason I can dense for tlus, is, that 
the spider hanng notliing else to cat, subsists 
himself on the ague, and when it has eaten it all 
up, It ncccssanlj is stoned to death, which is 
rcallj \erj natural As a proof, too, that sucli 
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effect is not merely imaginary, or to be lightly 
esteemed, let me cite tlie following passage from 
the diary of honest old Elias Ashmolc ; ^larch, 
1681. — 1 hung thVee spiders about my neck, and 
they drove my ague away, Deo gratias ! " 

Second. — “ Every ass has the figure of a cross 
on its back ; take some of the hair which grows on 
the point of intersection, and wear it in your 
bosom: the disease will very soon fly an ay.” 

To understand the rationale of this process, it 
must be observed, that this mark of a cross is 
supposed to ha^*e .been impressed on the ass on 
account of our Sanour ha\ing used this animal m 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and hence its 
miraculous power. 

Third. — ^Write on a piece of paper the foUomng 
charm : — 

A. B. B, A. C, A. D. A 'B. B A. 

A. B R, A. C. A, D. A. B. E, 

A. B. R. A* C. A. D. A. B. 

A. B. R. A- a A. P. A. 

A. B. R. A.C.A. D. 

A. B. B. A. C. A. 

A. B II.A.C. 

A. B. R. A. 

A. B. R. 

A. B. 

A. 

And TV ear it in the breast,— the ague will speedily 
be cured. For this I cannot pretend to account, 
“ Ni Deus intersit” — ^but by calling in the aid of 
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the Doni D'vincl professors of the art tint none 
niay name I must obser\ e, ho^ e\ er, it is one 
of the oldest talismans we possess , and I might, 
if I chose to sport my learning, quote to you 
siimlrj crabbed hexameters of §ercnus Simonicus s 
giving directions hov. to form it properly It has 
sadly plagued the brains of the learned to discover 
some good reason — ^the most ingenious is perhaps 
Father Hardoiun s, Tvho, by assigning its due power 
to each of the Hebrew characters which would form 
the w ord, has thsco\ ered that it is an im oca^n 
to the Trinity, saving mankind by the cross but 
as it IS a ^ ery old Egy-ptian amulet, this cannot be 
its origin 

Fourth — “Drink sage tea, hnd you will be 
cured — for this simple reason — sage tea cures 
eaery disease in the htoten world or, poetice it 
overcomes rflle whole febrile cohort which that 
awkward young lady, Pandora, let slip out of the 
reticule Thepanaceatic virtues of sage have been 
celebrated in the following i erse — 

Cur iTior atur homo cui Salr a cresc t n horto 

Why will a man die who has got sage growing 
in iis garden ? indeed ’ ** Yet, as Gold 

‘smith says notwithstanding all tins, there are 
many who now and then think proper to be sick 
— only sick did I say? there are some who e\en 
tlunk proper to die ^ by the head of Confu 

sius, they die though they had the health re 
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storing specific g^o^^ing in e^c^y ^‘‘^*** 

gardens 1” 

I could gi\e fifty others nil cqua^^' ' 
but die abo\e arc sufiicient to evpla”^ 
the book I for, and nliich is n desidera- 
tum in literature. For the title o^ "uork, 
perhaps “Tlic Family Recipe Book," or the “Old 
Lady’s Assistant," might sene; — ^bu^ ^ 
fashion nou to entitle treatises of all thus-— 
“ Every Sian his oivn Gardener,” “ I"' 
o^Mi Cook,” “Every Man his o*"' Chimney 

should not receive a similar kind of (Icnomination, 

and the following ^ould do excelled 

Man his own Old Woman.” *'\>nietpcr this book 

would nofvery soon supersede 

Medicine," I will not take on me to 

I state my opinion of the comparative merits of the 

two ; for, as Dogberry says — “ 

odious;” but Loping that these hint® will jecehe 

due attention, and that I shall be 

serve w ell of my country for them, 

I remain, 


B^NEVOLUS. 
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CURIOUS ERRORS OF MSS HAJULTON, MISS 
OWENSON, AND MRS RADCLIFFE 


SiRj — In yonr last I ventored to offer a few critical 
remarks on a passage in Dr Ask , and. I now pro- 
pose to be so rude as to attack one or two of tbe 
fair sex yet let tliem not be afraid — their character 
IS perfectly safe in my hands The ladies of whom 
I am about to speak, stand so deservedly high m 
the opinion of the public, that to say how much 
I admire the elegance of their WTitings, and the 
justness of their sentiments, would he rather to 
pay a compliment to my own taste than to their 
talents To mention only the name of Miss 
Hamilton is to have said every thing Let not any 
of my readers be offended if I attempt to proi e 
that this polished writer has been 07ice m error, — 
then too the mistake was but trivial, and fully com- 
pensated by a thousand beauties, yet am I right 
m pomtmg it out, foi^to detect any error, hoT\ ei er 
trifling, or a\ herei er it may be met t\ ith, is laudable 
The fair fame of Miss Hamilton cannot be sullied 
by one pett) inaccuracy, nor, in commentmg on 
it, shall I be thought, I trust, to entertain the 
most remote wish of detracting from her well 
earned reputation 

\ erum ubi plitra uteot. « . . non ego paucis 

Oflendar maculis 
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Evcrj' candid Tender will, 1 hope, do jiHtioc to my 
motives. Hut to the nmttcr at once. Miss Ha- 
milton, in her “ l..cttcrs on the Elementar)’ Prin- 
ciples of Education,” (vol. ii. p. 18G) gi\cs it ns 
her opinion that poetry should not “form -part of 
children’s studies, hccause they have not acquired 
a sufficient stock of ideas to understand it. She 
justly obscn’cs that where the mind is incapable of 
keeping pace A\ith the rapid associations of the 
poetj where the finest allusions are lost for want 
of conception to apprehend their meaning; 'uhcrc 
the finest imagery presents no object to tbc mind ; 
the emotions that are* excited ha>c surely no 
affinity to the sublime or beautiful. To defend 
her proposition, she'thus gives an instance : — “ Let 
us suppose a little girl, whose acquaintance with 
natural objects extends to the grass-plat wbich 
ornaments the centre of some neighbouring square. 
In order to cultivate a taste for descriptive poetry, 
she is enjoined the task of getting by heart Gray’s 
celebrated Elegy, which abounds in imageiy at . 
once natural and affecting. Let tis follow her in 
the conceptions she forms from it. Two lines nill 
be a sufficient example. 

‘ Tlie curfew tolfa the koell of parting day, 

The lowing herd windaelowly o’er the lea.’ ” 

Having gpne. tbrjui^uhex ohsjervatjnna.on. ♦hfLfir.st 
line, and convinced us that the mind of a child is 
not adopted to form correspondent ideas of it, she 
thus proceeds in her remarks : — “ What does she 
make, what can she make, -of the succeeding line ? 
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A /lerd she has probably heard of, oiie \%ho 
takes care of sheep goats, or other anunals , but 
avliy the herd should Iota, is certainly beyond her 
compreliension How, or m what manner, he 
toinds, IS equally so 

Can It be beliei ed that Miss Hamilton the w ell 
informed, correct, el^faut Miss Hamilton could 
have made so egregious a mistake as to take herd 
for heidsman? And yet that it is so is too evi 
dent the context, unfortiuiately, will admit of no 
palliation 

And hoi\, supposing the word to signify « one 
who takes care of sheep, &c does ilfiss Hamilton 
understand the line ? Fbr it should be observed, 
that she does not criticise the words themselves, 
but merely observes that they are aboa ^ a child s 
comprehension In this case, I must confess my 
self a “mewling infant for 'nere the line to 
stand thus — 

The lowing Swa n winds slo tIj 0 er the lea, • 

I must candidly otiti I should not understand it 
It is ^ ery strange how such n blunder could ha\ e 
been committed, and equally so how it could hate 
proceeded to the public eye, — for the coinpositors 
for the pre«s nay tlie printer s de^ ils oiie i\ ould 
ha%e thought, must bate corrected it 

As to a ennl errors like the follon ing, one may 
easily excuse them for a lady is not obliged to 
understand Latin Miss Oi\en«on inlierc\cellent 
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Novel “ The Wild Irisli Girl," — in speaking of an 
old woman nndlier two cows, ^erj' leanicdly calls 
them a triumvirate. And yet, perhaps if ^^0’. 
body onght to be brought to an account for dis- 
playing this kind of ignorance, it should be ^liss 
Owenson, as she is not slightly partial to talking 
rotundo ore" on deeply Icanicd subjects ; and 
in her “Ida of Athens," impresses on us in every 
page a thorough conviction that she is deeply 
imbued udth classical knowledge. 

Tlie mighty “ Enchantress of Udolpho" has also 
committed a blunder very much resembling the 
above — speaking of one of. the magnificent Vene- 
tian halls, her glowing fancy has created, she says, 
“it was brilliantly illuminated, by vast tripods 
suspended from tlie vaulted roof." — Either ety*- 
' mology or Mrs. RadclifFe m\ist blunder here most 
terribly, for I need not obsen'e that it is generally 
considered as a shie qua non with tripods, that 
they^ should stand -on three feet. But enough of 
this cavilling 'at words. 

Yours, &c. 

Percontatob. 
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ON THE ElES OP PORTRAITS 

Puny remarks of a certain Painter, tliat he A\as 
the first, who, m a portrait, drew the eyes with 
so peculiar a skill, that they seemed to follow the 
spectator as he changed his place, and still to look 
at him A witer m the Gentleman s Magazine 
for August 17CC, — obser\cs on tins passaac, that 
Pliny discovers great ignorance in making the 
remark, and further adds that the effect is con 
stant, and impossible to be otherwise He says — 
" the most ignorant Painter does the same thing 
without intention, and the most skilful can ne\er 
represent the ej es looking at the spectator, stand 
mg in anj one place, but the) will also have the 
same direction to him standing in aiij other The 
cause of tins effect, it is plain tint Phnj did not 
know — It IS, that the direction of the ej os tow ards 
the spectator, remains iJic same m ulntc ver place 
he stands, for that direction, or tuni, of the pupil 
he irs still the same relation to the position of each 
fiatnre, and to all part’* of the fact ninth being 
on a plant, suffer no apparent rhaUj^ts and it is 
on tins relation tint the whole deptnds whereas, 
m n living fate or statue, that rilntion is ron 
timmllj chaining with cvtrj cimngt of place of 
tlu sp<ctator 
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ON THE KYF5 or rOKTnAlfS- 


With nil due deference to the nbove elegant 
writer, I must ohsen’c, that in my opinion, he 
has ce!\siircd PUuy \^itliout sufficient reason. I 
allow that no painter can represent the eyes look 
ing at the spectator, standing in nne place, but 
they will also have the same direction to him 
standing in any other, — and the cadsc of this, he 
has, I think, justly assigned to proceed from the 
nature of a plane. Yet it is certain, that there 
are some portraits which do, and others 
which do not, seem to look at us^ — and as the 
painter regulates this by a little a^'tifice, I con- 
ceive Pliny’s encomium to be on the man who 
first discovered it. 1 speak now only of what are 
technically termed three quarter ‘faces ; (for in 
completely full ones I do not recollect the effect ;) 
— in these, then, if the nose and eyes have n simi- 
lar direction, as is most natural, they will in no 
place appear, to look at the spectator, — but if they 
are turned in opposite directions, then, where- 
ever they may be -viewed from, they will appear 
to return our regards. This is so ingenious an 
optical delusion, that I cannot but agree with 
Pliny, in praising highly the painter who first 
discovered it. Nor is it merely on the score Of 
science, that he claims our thanks. Let those who 
have hung delighted over the portrait of a deceased 
or absent friend, lover, or parent : — who liave 
fancied, in the fond returning gaze they met, that 
the canvass had 'started into life, — let these fip- 
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predate, — for they only can, — the value of such a 
discovery ; and such sensations, I confess I have 
myself felt, nor do I envy him ^^ho has not ; — yet 
I own that at these times, 1 never cliecked my 
pleasure by enquiring to what cause, or to whom, 
my gratitude was due ; for of these ei.qiusite joys, 
I agree perfectly with the almost too-sweet 
Anacreon of the present day : — 

“ No, Science 1 to yon 
I Have long bid a last and a corclesa adieu : 

Still flying from Nature to etudy lier Kws, 

And dulling delight by etplonng its cause, — 

You forget how superior, for mortals below, 

,• Is the ficttOD they dream, to the tnitb that tliey know. 
Would ask how \ic feel it, or why U Is sweet } 

IIow rays are confused, or bow particles fly 
Through the medium refined of a glance or a slghl— » 

U tlicre one, uho but onee would sot rather ha^c known it, 
Than ha>e written, with Haney, whole \olumes upon it?" 

That one, — if one there be,— certainly am not 
I ! — yet, did I know the name of him to whom I 
am thus indebted, he should receive my warmest 
gratitude, and hold in my estimation a far higher 
place than Apelles, Zeuiis, or any otlier master 
of the graphic art 


An Amatcuu 
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BIRTH-RIGHT TO STEPNE\ PARISH 


Sir, — B eing naturally interested by being myself 
a native, I have lately enquired rather particularly 
into the origin and truth of a very generally re- 
ceived opinion, that all persons bom m this coxmtry 
(Bengal) of Bntish parents, belong to the pansh of 
Stepney This is continually asserted with con- 
fidenpe , and not only m our behalf, but that the 
benefit extends to all Bntish children born at, or 
beyond, sea I ha\e lamly, howeier, sought for 
any authority in support of this Stow, Maitland, 
and Pennant, m their seieral accoimts of tho 
place, are silent on the subject, which silence is, 
of Itself, conclusii e against the fact 

But there are still stronger grounds for classing 
It among mlgar errors Mr Barrington, m Ins 
“ Ob>-er\atioiis on the more Ancient SUytutes,’ 

I affirms the opimon, though n lery prei ailing one, 
to he erroneous, — and on such a subject, the asser- 
tion of so learned a judge must be considered as 
decline Tlit belief in it maj ha\c onginatid 
flius, — ■'Stepnej was fonntflj an cvtrcmelj large 
parish, and includtd within its limits ■\Vn|ipnig, 
Lnnehousc, Poplar, and sutral otlu r plact^s on the 
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Thames, which, from having been always the 
almost exclusive residence of seafaring men, may 
have given rise to the popular opinion, that all 
bom at sea belong to that parish. 

A Native. 


LETTER ON THE IRISH REBELLION. 


Mr. Editor, — ^You will at once perceive the 
nature of the following jeu d’esprit, — it is certainly 
at present somewhat out of date, but, as it has 
never appeared in print, and may prove amusing 
to your readers, you may, perhaps, choose to give 
it admission. 

Yours, &c. 

A Gatherer. 

“ My dear Sib, — Having now a little peace 
and quietness, I set down to inform you of the 
dreadful bustle and confusion we are in, from these 
blood-thirsty rebels, most of whom, are, howe^er, 
thank God, Jcilled and dispersed "NVe are lu a 
pretty mess, — can get uothing to eat, nor any 
wine to drink, except whidvev.; and when we 
sit dow'n to dinner, we are obliged to keep both 
hands armed ; whilst I write this letter, I hold a 
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. LfiTtn i»N* THE inHii 


FWor(\ ill oiiL’ hnml, anil n ,in ilic otluT. 

I,c(/nc1n(lcil,^frnni tlu* br^iiimn^, Uiat tins ^aouUI 
be the eml of it, ‘ami I hco l‘t%n‘t.quitr ri!;bl, for it 
i^ not Iinlf o\cr yet; nt‘^»n•^cnt tbcrc .arc* 
.{;oings on, tliat.cicry tluiic is at a ‘•tancl. ’I nbniild 
lia\p niisuerfrl yoitr'IPtlor n fortuiclit* ngt/T but 
I only recciveil it thl*? momiiis.. Indeed, luirdly . 
a mail Arrives mrc-vitliout beinj^ , robbed. No 
longcr'ago tlmn Yeflerday, the eoaeli, ^\itb the 
mails from Publin, nns nibljed near tins town; ^ 
the bags bad been judicioM‘'ly left behind, for fear 
of accidents, and, by pood luck, there was nobody ^ 
in the concli but p\o outside jms*senger«, who bad 
nothing for the thie> cs to take. p 

Last 'rimrsday, notice w*ns given that a gn>^SL% 
rebels were n<^^nnclng hither *mulcr the\r£j^c^ 
standard,-but they had no colour*, nor nnj'Mmf!?^, 
e\cej)t bagpipes. “Immediately .cxerj* man in tbc 
place, including women and boys, ran out to metft 
them; death was in every’ face, l^ut to it we went,* 
and by the timejinlf of our little party wal killed,* 
w e began to be all alive. Fortunately the rebels 
bad tio guns, but pistols, cutlasses, dnd pikes, — 
and as w c had plenty of muskets, and other ammu- 
nition, w e put them all to the sw ord : not a soul 
of them escaping, excepfsome that were drowmed" 
in an adjoining bog; and,, in a ^ery short time, 
i,^ifnce. 'TtWrr 'Cfz/i- 
forms were all of different colours, but mostly 
green After the action, we went to' rummage a 
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soct pf c^mp they hid left behind them all ir©^ 
,fonnd,'^^ere nfev: pices "withoMt heads, apatcel of ^ 
•empty “bottles full of filter, and a bundle of blank 
rrenck comud'^sions, ^ed up \\ath In^men’s 
names 1 have only leisure to add, that J am m 
great haste ‘ 

^ r Yours, &.C 

P S — ^If you do not receive this in course, it , 
must haie miseamed, thereforp, I beg'jou -uall 
immediately untp to let me^knoiv , Irat to prevent 
youi^oing this, I am ndnsed to send' a duphcate • 
I*therefore itfclose due m this, and reffer yoti to 
•that for farther lutelhgence ‘ * 
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ON BIGNOR PARK IN SUSSEX. 


Bv hills encircled, in a loftj' grove, 

Bignor, fond seat oT many a parent’s lo^e: 

Prom thy \vild glens my carli&t breath I dic«, 

And memory still — to e\ery prospect troe — 

Gan trace’ each shrub, the lawn, the daisied jgreen, 
Tori’tis with eyes of infancy you’ie seen ; 

\Vl\en the ^oung bud of life ivas in its glow, 

And youth in embryo scarce began to bloa . 

Oft in n lid vbion’s fancied joy I*m led 

Tlirougli scenes, still conscious of the blifes that’s fled; 

Wiere fond affection’s sad prophetic tear, 

Maternal love, and agonizing fear, 

Conscious of ills that Ituman life await, 

Hung weeping o’er her children’s infant state. 

Why stUl should I those long-lost dajs deplore, 

Which, if possess’d again, could charm no more : 

For many a year il§ lingering course has made — 

Since I was torn from thy paternal shade ; 

Life’s vernal days of transient bliss are o’er. 

And hope’s gay wings are closed to rise no more. 

Thy mountains, Bignor, fijnged with bccclicn shade*!, 
Tliy verdant meadows — tliy empurjiled glades. 

Brown hamlets.shelter’d bj' tlie pendant wood, 

And antiqiic oaks that crown tlie wat’ry flood ; — 

Scenes which my mother’s artless strains inspired. 

And the ill-fated inuseof Otwaj"* fired. 


* A nttjTC of Sunex, uid lo bsvs been nnrveil to dtsllu 
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Nor sacred less is Herting*^ cottiged vale, 

\Vliere Collins lireatli d hw ever pensne tale, 

Rous d Echo from her sylvan bed ot sleep, 

And bade your groves and mountain shepherds weep 
Oft his my sainted mother wept and sigh d 
On the wild banks of Arun sf restless tide, 

Wiose silver stream still saddening, loves to tell 
The vocal numbers which she sang so well , 

Bears her sad history into distant deepe, 

And with her wdlowcd banks lesponsive weeps 
No more y our sacred haunts, in Spring s attire. 

Shall sounds of sneetest Jiarmony inspire 
Or the chaste empress of the starry mght, 

Tlie mu'o’s meditating steps mvitc 
To tlic w jld patliless copse, or flow ry doll, 

Or where the sheep-fold s melancholy bell 
Awakes the solemn silent ear of night. 

Or shepherd s boy from venial dreams delight. 

Wiat time the hoary owl )»ce&>ani wheels, 
'Wmnowing, with labouring wings the misty ficULs, 
And chmorous rooks m bhek battalions meet, 

Slow wearing homcwTird to tlicir dirk retreat, 

Oft have I paused upon thy utmost brow, 

1\l;eri ei enmg beams enneh d tlk. \ ale below , 

And summer suns (fcrlming, sank aw ay 
In short lived splendour with die iwrtmg thy 
Tinklmg adown thy turCclad steeps wire led 
'lilt folds rtluclant, to ilicir tiighlly b 1 wl 
B hile jocund labour w Iiistling lagg <{ behind 
And Milage tniirniiirs swclld tht »J j«j>crjng wmtL 


• An eb»Mire tiU*Se In Simwx nhere Coll ni «ho w»i iIm • m rt of 
III < county wiDte bit bvtui f I ob Ihe dr, h of Colonel llott. 
f A riret n S <,r> nbi b 1 » ran • to Arunilcl. 
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ON BlONOn PAHK. 


Slow flew the s^vallo 1 v o’er the glassy lake, 

And dulcet warblings fill’d tlie distant brake j 

Tlie nut-fenced liedge, where w'oodbine flaunts among, 

Rang with the blackbird’s full impassion’d song : 

Tlie skylark, wearied with aerial flight. 

Sank tremulous on her verdant bed of night, 

Resign’d the music of the live-long day, 

To Philomela’s soft, but sorrowing lay. 

High rose tlie moon, the traveler’s gay resource. 

And ranges peerless up her starry course j 

Her blossom’d heaths, dark pines and tinted wheat, 

In one wide prospect elegantly meet ; 

There Neptune’s ^vide blue restless waters rise, 

And distant ships seem blended ^^^th the skies : 

High stately groves embrace die flow’ry fields, 

And to the sea’ a woodland contrast yields. 

Where Boechy’s* wild immeasurable steep 
With pallid horror frowns above the deep. 

Oft from the giddy height the shepherd sees 
'Tlie shapeless vessel in die distant seas — • 

Struggling with adverse wimb to gain the coast. 

High in the waste of ruthless billows tost. 

Far sounds the tide with never-ceasing roar. 

And %tlutrning surges mark the distant shore : 

Tliat 8l»ore,-J- where Oesar's bloody eagle stood, 
Hovering m doubtful battle o'er the flood: 

Tlml flootl which ran in streams so pure before, 

"Winch British valour stained with Roman gore: 


• llffrJiy Till, ipot U now clmnl« enuni], for It lu» been eonteeWlft 

in liie vrni of the moit rlrK*nt of Ao meaeni tnuira, a muie, whom, 

•• melinchojy m«TVe<l her tor her own. 'yet Venue ••qolnll birtc «ui DceWO» 
to wbtl reutler U tbU eulogy neceiiery — 

- To ^ 

A.»eu«m WTtbeOe CorbbUjB, 

{ Cxur, In Hit tceonJ rii^itloa, landed on thU rote*, u 
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And nobly backward to be Roman slaves. 

Turn’d ber green azure* into purple waves 

Drawn from tby woods by promisd scenes of wealtb, 
I te lost mj fnends, my happiness, my health,— 

Youtb s weaned out m unavading toil, 

Since pnde rejects that wealth obtain'd by spoil 
Virtue unblended meets witli foul di^giace, 

And rank corruption revels in her place — 

How far more bless d, beneath tbj mountams side, 
^Vbere Flora triumphs in her vernal pride, 

Does many a rustic iiidependcntUve, 

Too proud to ask — too honest to deceive,— 

Too low for envy— for a bribe too free, 

And crown d with bliss by late denied tome 


TRANSLATION OF A SANSCRIT COUPLET 

^ ratn; n 

Ma\ I ne er know a man of > irtuous heart, 

Or knowing such, liis friendslu]) jioer obtun, — 

But if my friend — OI may weiic'cr j art, 

Or parted, quickly close a IilL of pain 


* Tlie inoit bait) « ctct roa^lil o CngUnH '•ere tl o,e of Hut ne* 

and those on Cirur’f Und n;; in Satses uhI Kent. Tl ers st 11 ptrsa 1, 
among the love/ class a iupeistiuoua bcl ef that ibe tea cl angn] coloar 
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ODE TO HOPE 


Come, sweet Encl^antress, come ! 

Dress’d in soft visions gay,— 

With gentle look and seraph smile, 

Tliou canst severest grief beguile, 

And charm e’en doubt away - 
My mmd serene, 

Shall blSss tlie scene, 

Nor own its Joys are raised by Taney’s Fair^ Queen 


Come, cheerful Hope, again— 

Oh ! bless tby notary’s prayer J 
0 er dark futurity tby mantle tbroM, 

Make ev’ry «cene wth brighter colours glow, 
And fling behind each care, — 

With Hope my guest. 

How truly blest. 

And ncU m flatt’ring visiona feels mj breast ! 


I o'en will love thee still- — 

Tlvough oft the glowing veil delusive proves,* 

So finely vvTouglit thy soft magic wand, 

Wiich steals, or seems to steal, from sorrow’s band. 
And from our view c^li drcadetl ill removes 
Oh 1 to me j leltl, 

Tli^ vvond rous shield,— 

Sweet Ilojie ! thine armour ever maj I watld I 
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And will tins pass away? — 

Is hope then merely Fancy’s child ’ 

Ah no ’ for her soft angel smile 
Can cliarm Despair, can Woe begmle, 

And soothe the raging Passions ^nld ' 

Her form benign 
Shall be my shrine. 

Yes, lot ely Hope 1 my ev’iy tow is dime * 

All I what has Life to gt\e I — 

^Iisfortune’s hand oft breaks the thread 
Tliat binds us to its transient jo^s, 

Its potter our shorulited bhss destrojs, 

And sorrows deep tlic muid o grepread 
Still Hope ttoiildfun 
The heart regain. 

And sure the elTort is not made m t am 

Tliough oft the tearful eje 

Shetfs Disappointment cradled m the breast, 

Tlie humble look, with resignation HU d, 

DispHj-s a heart with groieriil fen our UinlJ d, 

Wjcre Hope s sw eel balm ha? sorrow sooth’d to rest 
Hope, which nor dime 
Can bind, nor time. 

Till soaring high it rests in licav'nl} joj s sublime ! 


PROM TIlC PEUSIAV OP NIZAMI 

Tiiotcii gntfand rudesj pniii nwijl, 

imstGiaum- irihnn-. 

Prom }on black doiub tliat Ion ’ring sail, 

Maj fill the luculerastal slio^cr 
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TO TIIL BRITISH SHIPWRIGHTS 

A MASONIC SONG. 

The Briton’s best clock is tlie ocean at large, 

His music the sweetest, tint sounds to the charge , 

His guns and his balls arc t)ic tools of lus trade, 

^Vliich nocourogecan bafile, no art can eiade,*— 
Britannia’s the m ord, — sure magic is m it,— 

Till he comes to close quarters, be chides the slow minute 
Blow briskly 5 e gales, 

And swell licr proud sails, 

Now ^vindwaid she wears. 

Crowds hcrjsails and makes waj,— 

Now downward she bears— 

See her lightning— bark I her thunder— 

Wide old Neptune beholds, wuh delight and with wonder, 
His Britons build slups in a daj . 

In proof tint the sea is our dock, 1 11 advance 
Tlie names of some shipwrights wliote humbled proud 
Trance, . • 

Hawke, Rodney, and Vincent, brave Bridport and Hood, 
Howe, Duncan, and Warren, and bold CoUingwood 
“Britons strike liome,’ — iheir word — sure rntgic is in it, 
Till they come to close quarters, they chide the slow minute 
Blow bnsklj j e gales. 

And swell tlieir proud sails, — 

Now windward they wear, 

Crowd their sails and make way, — 

Now downward they bear — 

See tlieir lightning — ]iark! ilieir thunder— 

■\Vliile old Neptune beholds, witli debght and with wonder, 
His heroes build ships in a day 
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As expert as these sliipwrights, I will maintain, 

That many sucli craftsmen now sail on the main • 

Who hke Nelson %vouldbiuld — like Nelson \>ould die 

Like Nelson, advancing, •would exnltingly cry 

Oar country’s the word,” — siu* magic is in if, 

Until laid alongside, th^ chide the slow xnvnuteT 
Blow briskly ye gales. 

And swell their proud sails ; 

Now windwanl they wear. 

Crowd their sailsand make wayj^ 

Now downward they bear — 

See their lightning — liarXl iheir thunder-— 

Whde old Neptune beholds, with delight and ivith wonder, 
Hia Nelson build fleets in a day. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF BENEDETTO 
MENZINI. 

Let otlier bards the Rose’s clwrins proclaim. 

And praise tlie splendor of her beauty gaj • 
lYliilo I assort the \nolet’5 fairer claim, 

To bear from cv’ij flower the palm away. 

IMicn to the gale she languidly displaj^ 

Her pallid loaves along tlic ierfl.tnt ground ; 
'lliat pallid hue a languid heart bctrnjs, 

Made faint and feeble by ^o^e’B bngVing wound ' 

With rosy wri-atli let joutli lus temples bind, 

Millie pn}, lie quiOi, jn pleasure's jocund bower. 
But fo the lender loier's jiensne mind 

Shalt Utou, fair Violet, be the dcaresl flower. 

L 2 
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SONNET. 

[written on the river OANceS, ON TAKING LEAVE OF A FRIEND 1 


As yon high bourn recedes from painful view, 

Where seems to linger still the last Adieu : 

Sad sounds the pond’rous splash from ev’ry oar, 

Tliat pulls us sorrowing from the distant shore ; 
Wiere warm unalter’d friendship ever smil’d, 

And many a casual misery beguiled. 

Doun the unruffled sacred stream we glide, 

And pass-th’unconscious objects on its side,— 

Wliich serve both joy and sorrow to betray, 

As pains or pleasures past have fled away,— 

Wrings from fond memory’s wounds the fruitless sigh. 
And points to long-lost liappiness gone by. 

So hopeless mcro’iy starts wjtlj u ild dismay. 

To find all objects hut itself decay. 


TO A SCEPTIC. 


You’ve proicil, great Sir, with sldll profuiind, 
TJiat nothing eertnin’s to be found;— 

To thee re«poct I always |»ay, 

So doubt the truth of wliat you say. 
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ANECDOTE. 

“ Observe vrhat an intelligent khidmutgnr is 
mine,” — said a gentleman at breakfast, — " I did 
but nod to him, and he has brought me the salt, 
Tvhich was precisely what I wanted.” “ I see 
nothing very extraordinaryin it,” observed another, 
“ for, by the way in w-hich you nodded, what you 
wanted was as plain as mon-dnT/." It hardly 
need'be obsen^ed, tliat "nooa de" is Hindostanee, 
and means, — " give me the salt.” 


“ Critics sliarp, with brow severe, 

Our small volume come not near j — 
Authors grave, and leam'd, and wise, 

Ne^er this way turn ^our eyes." 

. * ' INIns. J. HuNTEn. 



Ut picture, poesii , crit quse, si propius stcs, 

Te capict magi« : et qutedam, si longius abstes t 
f/tfc amat obscurOm • 


Hou. Pe /}rle Poet, t SGI S63< 
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PLAGIARISM OF MU DALLAS’S 

Mr Editor, — AU o^ me to offer what jor must 
think a \ery great literary curiosity, — a writer of 
lutherto most respectable character, and of de 
senedly lugb fame, committing, not merely a 
\emal plagiarism of an expression, or even a line 
or two, — ^but shamelessly — for I must call it so — 
stealing a whole v olurae !’ 

Who but must Uigb if such a m&n there be,— 

Mlio but must ireep nl en Dallas can be 1 e ! 

Yet SO It is' — Mr Dallas, by his “ History of the 
Maroons, by his not els of “ Peren il, “ Aubrey, 
"The Knights Talcs nndlnstl}, "TheMorlamls, 
has acquired a high reputation ns an elegant and 
original writer and it is with regret I enter on 
tlie task of plucking from him what I wall prove a 
borrowed plume 

" TIic Morlands, (as my readers most probably 
know) arc two talcs which, starting from the 
same point, amve at the same end but lij very 
different means, — tlic one being a natural and 
probable tram of events — the other po siblc, but 
highly marvellous Both of these Mr Dallxs lays 
rlajm to he gives them to tlie world unequivoeally 
ns his own and great lias been l!lcp^m'‘Obt^tov\cd 
on linn bv tin various rcviewirs ^et the imr 
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rLAGiAnisM or mn. Dallas’s. 


vellotis Morland is positively an almost literal 
translation of tlie French tale, entitled Le Lord 
impromptu,” of Cazotte; and the only praise 
Mr. Dallas can justly claim, is the ha^dng given a 
spirited and elegant version of it M ! 

As to accidental resemblance, this .is quite out 
of the question here, for no chance could inspire 
two writers with precisely similar circumstances 
and expressions, throughout a volume. Mr. Dallas’s 
second Morland is even a close translation of 
Gazette’s tale ; they differ but in the names of the 
ilraviatts persona^ and in having altered these, 
Mr. Dallas has clearly evinced that his plagiarism 
was wilful, and that he. used every precaution to 
avoid detection. 

Some may, perhaps, doubt bis wish to impose 
it on us is his owti production, and may tliink 
that he intended it simply as a translation, and 
gave it to contrast with bis own: but, as .a full 
contradiction to this, he has said in his title-page, 
— Tlie Morlands, by R. C. Dallas, Esq.” Why 
did he, too, so sedulously change every name in 
the work? And why, lastly, did he engraft on 
his owTi, the first Morland, tlie introductory chap- 
ter of Le Lord impromptu,” which he has .done ? 
In short, the plagiarism does not admit of a doubt, — 
his guilt is certain ; hud, for an offence so heinous, 
sc^ere is the punishment he merits at the hands of 
the cntic. I will, not, how c\er, nssuine the office of 
a Rlmdamnnthu'*, but, mcrelj pointing out his 
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crime^ leave it to others to chastise him duly for it. 
“ The Morlands” were published by Mr. Dallas in 
1805 ; “ Le Lord impromptu” first appeared in 
1783; apd this is, I believe, the only translation 
of it. As a specimen of the manner, I will give a 
page from the beginning of each, — the-following 
is part of a very well-drawn character : — 

Sir George Netting, Baronet, Fun des plus 
riches de cet ordre en Angleterre, age de quaraiite- 
cinq ans, n’avait ni vices ni vertus. Comme il 
donnait volontiers, on demelait aisement qn’il eflt 
•ete genereux, s’il ne fdt pas ne trop riche: mais 
les flatteurs, les escrocs, ravment entoure dans sa 
jeunesse, et d’apres des experiences faites sur ce 
circle, U s’etait persuade que les hommes ne valaient 
pas la peine qu’on leur fit d« bien par prindpes: 
aussi laissait-il aller son argent plutdt qu'il ne le 
repandait. II avait trop pen de fonds, trop de 
besoin des autres, pour 6tre misanthrope, et se 
jetait dans la societe sans s’y livrer: Avec les 
gentilshommes de son voisinage il tenait table sans 
hoire, et chassait par air jusqu'a se fatiguer.” 

“ Sir Robert 'VValUngford, of Cray-hill, was one 
of the richest baronets in England, about five and 
forty years old, and equally free from vice and 
virtue. He gave his money so willingly, that it 
was easy to See he would have been a generous 
man, li'' ilc dim’ deeir durn a ncd omr; dux'" 
having been surrounded, in his youth, by flatterers 
and sharpers, his knowledge of mankind being 
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gained only from them, he -was convinced that 
men did not deserve beneficence on principle, and 
he might, therefore, be said i;ather to part^^ith 
his money, than to bestow it. He had too little 
resource in himself, and was too dependant upon 
others, to be a misanthrope j and he mixed in 
society without enjoying it: with the gcntlem'en 
in his neighbourhood he exchanged dinners, but 
he never pushed the bottle j and he bore the 
fatigue of hunting because they did.” 

Tlie change of names is here seen ; Mr. Dallas 
has also tahen- many other liberties, to adapt it to ' 
the English reader, and to make it pass as his own. 
Tlie skilful way in which be does tliis, may be 
judged of by the following extract, or account of 
a farmer’s dinner : — “ Plus d'abondance que de 
godt : du bon cceur saus demonstration, des atten- 
tions sans menagemens, de la franchise sans 
ouverture, de la bonne humeur sans gaite, des 
mets succulens sans etre assaisonnes, de la bierre 
du temps du roi Jean, et six sortes de poudins.” 

" More abimdanfthan delicate, good cheer with- 
out ostentation, attention without ceremony, frank- • 
ness without freedom, good-htunour without ndt, 
garden-stuff without seasoning, clear old ale, and 
two large plumb puddings.” 

•To Anglicise it completely, he renders the origi- 
nal very freely, thus, he calls, “ des millades 
amoureuses ,” — “ casting sheep’s eyes ‘‘ un caba- 
ret charge de liqueurs,” he converts into, a glass 
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of clierry-boMnce,”and"I^ bergenes de Couperin,” 
he translate*?, “ a number of songs ” An expres- 
sion IS also frequently omitted, if it has to’o Gallic 
a turn, thus, in the original, the hero is once 
made to faint away, but such effeminacy would 
hai e ill-smted the palate of an Englishman, and it 
is, therefore, judiciously struck out in the transla 
tion In return for this, a sentence or two of the 
translator’s own w nting is here and there intro- 
duced —thus he says of a citizen’s wife — She had 
deserted the soil of her late husbands harvests, 
abandoned the chilly East for the balmy West, 
let her house in Bishopsgate-street, and purchased 
a vilh near Kensington ” This is not to be found 
in the original , nor is M Cazotte answerable for 
the following witty passage , — " The Vicar was 
there before Morland, Und no wonder, for the 
former rode, and the latter walked*” 

There is also a long paragraph about Bishop 
Berkeley and the systemoftniiversaltt/maienahsm, 
which i*', for aught I know to the contrary, en- 
tirely Mr Dallas’s own, — at all events it is not Mr 
Gazette’s In the original there are a few attempts 
at Anglicism, — thus ** Mademoiselle” is neier 
used, it IS always — une jolie Miss,” — " une jeune 
Miss,’ — "de punch,’ — " du spleen,” &.c In re- 
turn for this, Mr Dallas’s translation is equally 
parsemee with French expressions, and this he 
manages with ^erj slight trouble, it is only to 
lea^ e the sentence half tran'slated, — “ Allous ^ 
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Richard, voiis plaisra a Miladi; toat le monde ne 
hii couvient pas; voila vos affaires en bon train." — 
“ Aliens ! Edward, my lady likes you, and it Is 
not every body that pfeases her, I assure you ; 
voila os affaires en bon train ; you may look upon 
yourself as a lucky fellow.” This manner of in- 
troducing French words, as being customary in 
our novels, would by no means have raised sus- 
picion ; indeed they give the work — though it is 
ratlier an Hibemicism to say so — amore ‘English 
appearance ; but in spite of all his skill and care, 
he’has betrayed himself in letting a few Gallicisms 
escape him: thus, in page 145, aoI. iv,, he says, 
“Wliom they welcomed witli the most affectionate 
embraces this is not an English custom, and it 
should be observed, ^hat tbe parties who u ere thus 
loving had never seen each other before. Again, 
** When the women thought themselves alone, 
they gave a greater latitude to tlieir words and 
caresses and again, “ tbe ladies all praised and 
embraced her, and the Captain pressed her to his 
breast with more than common tenderness all 
this is entirely French. In general the nlioms are 
very happily rendered — '‘assaisonnee d’une ex- 
clamation tant soit pen marine,” is equally good as- 
seasoned u ith a salt-water epithet;" but in one 
instance, v.here *‘tas>d’ori^naux” is translated *‘a 
set of originals,” he has, I think,* failed. This 
does not give in Englishacorrespondent ideauith 
the French term. ^Vlien we^^ish to abuse any one 
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uc do not, ns in Frinct, <r\ll him an original 
But I lm\t ‘.pun out Ihe^t rt marks ton ghalcr 
length than I intcndid 1 thertforo, no^^ 
conclude AMth gningnlincf account ofM Cn7otte, 
the rtnl nuthor of the first chapter of the first 
Morhnd, mid of thoA\holcof tlic fourths oluinc> 
or the second 'Morlnnd 

Jnques Cnrotlc, author of the poem “D Oh 
>icr,’ the talcs of **Lc l>iah)c Amoureux,' “ Lo 
Lord impromptu, nnd of sca cm! other small pieces, 
tvfis, prior to the Bciohitiori, long ccichntcd m 
the Parisian circles nsnwitt) mid pleasing member 
of socictj M do la Harpe, in speaking of him, 
says — “ he had an onginal turn of mind, nnd an 
infatuation aMtli tlic re\cncs of the Illummati, 
of tins hia Dinblc Amonreux ’ is a strong proof, 
but the most singular circumstance recorded ofhim, 
IS naer) remarkable prophecy that he is said toliaae 
uttered, in aaluch he foretold not onlj the deaths 
of sea eral of the great atheistical philosophers, liis 
friend's, but liken Ise Ins oavn, and, strange to say, 
caerj part of Ins preibctious aa as a enfied ' (For 
an account of tins — aide “duaTes choisis et pos 
thumes de M de la Hnrpe, or “ Literarj Pano 
rama No 1 , or “ Calcutta Magazine No 5, m 
each of these it is detailed ) 

\Vlien the Reaolution broke out m 1702, he avas 
jjoto jrwsau — oil rLf: iarj-nrs 
of aa Inch, an amiable daughter of only sea enteen 
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3 ears of age, insisted on sharing, and most 
dutifillly attended him through his imprisonment, 
never quitting his side for a single moment 

In the homble massacres of September he \^ns 
led out to c\ecution , but at the instant when the 
fatal engine •uas about to fall on his neck, his 
daughter threw herself o^erhishody, bi-clairaing 
— ^before you spill one drop of my father’s blood, 
^ ou must first take mine I * So affecting a scene 
touched ei en the callous hearts of Parisian execu- 
tioners , and subdued by the sight of a lo\?l> girl 
offering to immolate herself to sa^ e her > cncrablc 
parent, thej, with one impulse, rcsoh cd to spire 
his life, and demanded to knou his enemies, that 
they might ton cage him ou them, but Cazottc 
magnanimouslj replied — cannot hiio anj, for 
I iieier did harm to any one’' Tlic imprc«!'?jon 
made on the«ie «iiRgc cut-tbronts uas, lioucicr, 
but tmnsitor) He was rcconductcd u ith his heroic 
daughter to pn«!on, and before the month uas 
elapsed, ngaiii led to the scaffold, and, in siuto of 
hcrpmjtrs and piercing sliniks, u as inhumanly 
^ murdered before her c}ca* 

It IS rcmnrkabU singular that M de Sombreud, 
uho uas of the same age, sc^cnt}-fo«r, uas f.nitd 
on the same di>, at thirsame prLson, in a pncj^ilj 
similar manni r h} Ins daughter, and hombh to 
^clatt,hLnften^nrclHumUn^cnt tlic snmi crmlfnti ’ 
L’Ahln. de Lille, in Ins |»ot m of “ Ja Mnllirur < i 
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la Pitic,’ tluis beautifull) alludes to C<azotte and 
Sombreud — 

Ccpcnildnt au milieu de tont dc barbanc, 

Lorsque, pantu lea roaux de ma trutc patric. 

La timide Pitie n'osail levrr la aoi\, 

Dc 3 raj ons dc vertus ont bnllc quelquefois 
On A Tu dcs enfans s imoioler i leun peres 
Des fr^res disputcr le trepaa d Icura frtres— 

Que dis jc ? Quand Sepfembre, au\ Frangaia si fatal 
Du massacre partout donnait 1 affreux signal. 

On a vu les bourreaur fatigues de carnage 
Aux cris de la Pitu, taisser flechir Icur rage 
Rendre i la fille ea pleurs un pere maUieureu'c, 

Lt, tout copierts de saRg^saUcndrir avec eux 


CATCHING SPARROWS IN THE VALLE\ OP 
CAZAROON 

Sir, — Looking over my papers the other day, I 
found, among some manusenpts ivritten by the 

late Capt J R , (tvho died on lus passage to 

Bencoolen, T\hen proceeding to take the command 
of the forces of that place, by ord^r of the Supreme 
Government,) the accompanying rough copy of a 
letter to Sir William Jones Should the concise 
account it contains of tlie Vallej of Cazaroon, 
betiveen Abusheer and Shiraz^ and the cunous 
mode detailed in it of destroying the flocks of 
sparroiAs iihich infest the fields of com in that 
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part of tlie country, appear of sufficient moment or 
interest to communicate to your readers, it is at 
your sendee. Pehsicus. 

TO SIR.IVILLIAM JONES. 

Sir, — As I have never seen a description of the 
very curious method of catching sparrows in the 
A^alley of Cazaroon, I have extracted from the 
obsen'ations made during my stay there tlie fol- 
lowing account, vhich, being very short, the 
perusal of it may not perhaps take up too much of 
your time. 

The valley of Cazaroon, in tlie middle of nliicli, 
the capital of the district of the same name is 
situated, lies half %\ay between Abusheer. and 
Shiraz; — it'is from five to se\en miles broad, and 
about fifty-six long. Tuo ranges of hills of im- 
mense height run along the south-^\est and north- 
cast sides of it; and springs from the latter, uhich 
is by much the highest, supply great plenty of 
Ts nter for all the purposes of culti^ ation ; and the 
climate being temperate, fine crojis of wheat mul 
barley are produced in the highest, and rice in the 
lou est, parts of the > nlley. 

In the luiddla of June I nrrhed there, and A\as 
the jic\t moniing carried by Hnjy Klmlcel, an 
eminent merchant of Abusheer, to see whnt lie 
thought the most rMmordinary thing he had met 
■^ith, the catching of sparrous; which he said 
• were so numerous in the district, that were it not 
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for a poor who hul the 'irt of c'ltchmg 

m'l.ny hundreds of them daily, not one gram of 
their wheat and barley would he left for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants 

The catching of sparrows appearing to me a 
puerile entertainment, I smiled at the idea, but as 
he persisted m assunng me that there w as some- 
thing nneomnionand curious m the mode of doing 
It, I was prevailed on to accompany him 

At the distance of a mile and a quarter from 
Cazaroou, I saw a poor creature sitting down with 
a rope m Ins liapd, who, I wns tdld, was the bird- 
catcher On looking round, I found that he had 
stuck up poles about ten feet high with bits of old 
rag at the top of each, round a piece of ground of 
four or five acres , — these poles w ere distant forty 
or fifty feet from each other, and were so placed 
os to form a long square, at one end of which sat 
the bird catcher Tlie rope m Ins liand w as about 

yards long He had hold of one end, and 

the other was fastened to the corner of a net of 
twenty feet long, and two feet nine inches broad , 
the low er coi ners w ere fixed to pegs m the ground, 
and one of the upper ones to a rope held by the 
bird catcher, as I have before mentioned, the other 
to a rope of fifteen feet long fi\ed to a peg This 
last rope was slack enough to admit of the net 
berr^ S&t o-n the ground On snie a 

small and light pole was fixed, and laid horizon 
tally along the top of the net, in order to enable 

M 2 
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tlie fowler to tlirow it from one side to the othef 
^vlth gi eater ease , and the ground on which the 
net was placed was le\el and clean Thehird 
catcher having laid the net flat on the gi ound, wth 
Its highest corner out of the long square befoi e 
described, that is, with the outside of the net ne\t 
to the ground, and being in every respect prepared, 
he desired us to «end away om horses, and to eit 
down, that w e might not frighten the birds , and 
then 01 dered his son, a boy of tw el\ e yeai s of age, 
to laise the «parrows The l)oy instantly ran about 
the enclosure, A^'d by shouting and hallooing, put 
up immense flocks, not one of which attempted to 
fly out of the enclosed giound, but at the end 
where the net was placed The spiriowa raised 
themselves to fifty or sixty feet, flew several times 
round the enclosuie, but the noise made by the 
hoypreiented their alighting, they at length di- 
rected then flight towards the end where the 
fowler was seated,which,having sufficiently neared, 
the fowler, by putting two fingers upon Ins tongue, 
and giving a shrill whistle, magically ns it wore, 
caused the sparrows to descend and fly close along 
the ground, and immediatelj aboie the net, 
which, b) a small exertion, was at the same instant, 
throwTi oi er, and cot ered the flock or greater part 
of it 

I saw this method repeated twentj times the 
same daj, and tery frequently after during my 
residence at Cazaroon, and alwa>s with success 
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I liad frequent conversations with the Governor 
and principal inhabitants of Cazaroon on the sub- 
ject, and they all assured me that no other man 
but the person I saw, and a few of his family, could 
catch sparrons in this manner; nor could the same 
man catch them in any other place but the Valley 
of Cazaroon, for he ’had betn Carried to two or 
three places, bj&order of the Prince of Shiraz, and 
had not been able to catch one bird. 

It is unnecessary for roe to intmde on you with 
any conjectures of my own. You can much better 
account for the seeming infatuation of the spar- 
rows than I can, but as you may jierhaps wish to 
make some particular enquiries, I send this letter 
by the serv’ant who accompanied me into Persia; 
andwho having seen the birds caught, and speaking 
Persian, may be able’ to ^ve you some satisfaction 
on this subject. 


CniTlClSM ON A PASSAGE IN THE ESSAY ON 
THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 

Sin, — I take the liberty of communicating the 
following remarks which occurred to me flora the 
perusal of the Essay in your miscellany on the 
“Eloquence of Silence,” and should you appro\e, 
ywA t'i wsert tJlviTO.. 

It is not iny intention to consider the tnIioIc of 
the cs'say, the subject of winch, in roy Imnible 
opinion, is well chosen and treated, but to confine 
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myself to one or two particular passages, wliicli 
mrfst attracted my notice. In the first place I shall 
ohserre, that, by some readers, the numerous 
quotations that appear in this paper were ob- 
jected to. But in this censure I cannot agree, 
since they appear absolutely necessary not only 
•to elucidate the subject, but to substantiate the 
argument by the authority of the best wTiters. 
Indeed, I should have been very sorry had they 
been left out, and more particularly that beautiful 
passage from the iEueid, containing the interview 
betv,een Dido and /Eneas, the translation of which 
by the author of the essay I conceive to he a very 
happy one. 

Tlio author of the essay, how ever, in commenting 
on this passage, and comparing it to that of the 
Odyssey, which relates to the interview between 
Ajax and Ulysses in the regions below’, ghes a 
decided preference to the latter. This may be 
V ery fair as a matter of opinion only, but, in as- 
signing his reasons for forming Uiis judgment, I 
cannot help tluulving the writer passes, too hasty a 
censure on the IMantunn Bard, and too indiscri- 
minate a reflection (if such it may be called) on the 
lo\cly heroine, as v^elI ns Ujc fair sex in general. 
Your correspondent, in his essay, ohsenes — “To 
me the conduct of Ajax is most ndinimble, and 
perfectly in uni'Jon vMtlihis general diameter; but 
it is not equally natural in Dido, to v ent her anger 
by silence ; — an enraged woman ndojits a far dif- 
ferent mode.” Thai this sentiment, Mr. Editor, 
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may have been universally adopted and even ap- 
plauded by the followers of Xantippe, I can readily 
believe, biit I most sincerely hope, that by those 
Tvho have not the honour to be enlisted under her 
dread banner^, it n-ill never be assented to or ac- 
knowledged. The contempt and hatred of Ajav for 
Ulysses was not so well grounded as that of Dido 
for iEneas; and when we consider the rank and 
character' of the Tyrian qxiecn, and the aggra- 
vating injuries she had sustained from the Trojan 
prince, notliing could be more .appropriate than 
the conduct ascribed to her by Virgil. An enraged 
w Oman may express her anger and contempt liy 
abusue epithets and other unbecoming actions, 
and so may an enraged and passionate man, but 
the behaviour of either will usually be regulated 
by their situation and rank in life, by their educa- 
tion and general habits, rather than ho govenjod 
by a difference of ‘;c\. According to Fielding, who 
quotes from Aristotle, and understood human na- 
ture to the full as well, — “The modesty ami for- 
titude of men differ froni those ^irt^cs in women, 
— for the fortitude which becomes a woman, would 
be cowardice in a man; and the modestj which 
becomes a man would be perttie^'' in a woman.” 
But, in the resentment of an injurj, to suppose 
that in mcry station of life, the nmn alone should 
maintain a dignified reserve ami silence, ami that 
roiniilaint and clainourwould bemore char.nctcn«.(ie 
of the woman, is pa>ing the fonner a eomi>hment 
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entirely^at the expei^e of the latter. Indeed it 
reminds me of Isabella’s excellent reply to Angelo, 
in Shalvspeare’s comedy of “Measure for Measure,” 
■when the Lord Deputy, the crafty Angelo, in his 
attempt to seduce the innocence- and ’Virtue of 
Isabella, remarks — women are frail too,” — 
the latter replies — 

“ Ay, as the glasses whcre'lhey view^ themselves, 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Women 1 help heaven ! men their creation mar, 

In profiting by them : nay, call us ten times frail ; 

For we're as soft as ourcomplexions arc, 

And credulous to false pnots." 

To conclude, I am tvilling to believe tbe “ tetlgit 
et non omavit” cannot ■nith justice be applied to 
Virgil, in the admirable passage •of bis iEneid 
above alluded to, and, on consideration, theuriter 
of the essay ^III, I dare say, nckuou ledge as much. 

Yours, &c. 

Lysandeu. 


linPLY TO THE rOKEGOING CniTlCISM. 


Mr. Editor,- — 1 am much obliged to you for 
having fatourccl me with a penisal of Ly ‘binder’s 
’^stricture**, pre\ious to llieir in'icrtion in your inis- 
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cellany , and if you •u'lU indulge me by letting my 
reply accompany them, a matter of so little mo 
ment, will not detain longer than it ought the 
attention of your readers 
To Lysander, for his very handsome and well 
turned compliments, I have many thanks to give, 
— my vanity has been pleased in spite of my judg 
ment, and I am almost as much gratified as had 
I merited them But with respect to the point m 
agitation, viz the comparative merit of Homer 
and Virgil, in the scene m the shades below, I am 
sorry to say, I retain my former opinion , — ^orry, 
because Virgil is my favourite poet, and I like not 
in any instance to withhold from him the palm, 
nor can I, but with regret, differ from one who 
lias so well treated me as Lysander 

Before, however,! attempt, to support the opinion 
I hav e ad\ anced, I must stm e to conciliate the 
good graces of any of the fair sex with whom 
Lysander s arguments may have done me injury 
To admire or not a passage in a musty old Greek 
or Latin poet, is of little consequence, — but to be 
supposed not duly to admire " Woman ’ lov elj 
woman I would weigh heavily on me indeed 
under such a stigma I hope I shall never justly 
he , — for mj v ery essence anti nature must be 
altered, before I can cease to be one of the w armest, 
naj, nfmost idof-itfuirsaoimrersfieije ffatmes, m a 
mortal shape, possess Drjdtn, when he sajs — 
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“ Imagine something bcUrcen }oang men ami angels, 
Fatall} beauteous, and ]ia\e killing ejes, 

Their >oices cliarm bejond the nightingales ; 

They’re all enchantment; those ^\ho once behold ’em. 
Are made their slaies. for ever” — 

is, in my opinion, but feeble in bis expressions ; 
and Otway, in observing tliat angels are only 
“ painted fair to looV like tlicra,” is far nearer tlie 
truth : — ^but enough of rhapsody, which, on such 
a subject, might last for ever. I confess I did 
insinuate, that angry ladies are apt to be loud in 
their grief, and this opinion I still hold, though I 
by no means allow that it is a reflection on, the 
sex, — nor, bad it been one, would the gentle 
Euripides, I tliink, have. allotNcd Andromache to 
express a similar opinion, in observing, that — 

Women are by nature formed 
To feel some consolation, when their tongue 
Gnes utterance to th’ afflictions they endure." 

I merely meant to say, that .there is an essential 
difference in the general nature of men and w'omen ; 
and, as Lysaiider has kindly quoted for me, that 
the modesty and fortitude of the one, differ nidely 
from these virtues in the other, — the fortitude 
becoming a uomaii being connrdice in mah. This 
being granted, I cannot tliink it just or ^natural 
that no (hscrimination should be made betnccii 
tlicicnting the anger of a woman of so particularly 
warm a temperament as Dido, and of the rude, 
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stern, inflexible Ajix I must agree with Dr 
Johnson, — whose opinion on this subject is, that 
“ Virgil’s judgment was overborne by his aiarice 
of the Homeric treasure, and for fear of suffering 
a sparkling ornament to be lost, he has inserted 
it where it cannot shine with its onginal splendor ” 
This dignified silence of Dido, though most beau- 
tiful as an insulated scene, yet, as it relates to the 
character she sustains m the poem, is, I think, 
particularly unhappy, for it is at direct lanance 
with e^ery other part of her conduct Thus, when 
she fiist becomes enamoured of the Trojan prince, 
she by no means lets ** concealment feed on her 
damask cheek,’’ but immediately, m an eloquent 
speech, "tells her love’ to her sister Anna, — 
again, when she suspects iEneas of wishing to 
leai e her — 

SxMt inol)3 &mmi totamquc jDCensu per urbcm 

Bacchatur, — 

01^ lu other words, she runs distracted about the 
city, more furious and noisy than a bacchanalian , 
attacks iEneas roundly for his treacherous belia- 
■\aour, and bestows on him e\ery term of abuse 
politeness would allow She calls him j’erfichous, 
and < 5 ays that a goddess A\as not Ins mother, nor a 
Trojan lus fither, but that he was born in the 
horrible cavc> of Caucasus, nndrcccned suck from 
HjTcannn tigers , she wishes he maj be ship 
WTecked in liis*jiassagc, and tbreaten^s to kill her- 
‘'Clf, tint she may haic the pleasure of hunting 
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him, and witnessing his sufferings. She ownis — 
‘‘ furiis Incensa feror” — that she is bm*ning "uith 
fury; and at last works herself into such paroxysms 
of anger, that her strength is exhausted, and she 
faints tiv, ay. When she recovers, she next assails 
him, though in vain, with prayers and tears, then 
sends her sister to supplicate his pity, and, when 
every effort has failed, and the base ^neas has 
cruelly deserted her, she at last lays violent hands 
on herself. 

To all this I have not the slightest objection,- — 
it is strongly drawn, but beautifiiliy natural, and 
in character. But, in aftcnvards representing her 
in.the shades below, as acting so entirely different 
a part, "Virgil has, 1 think, oftendcd against the 
Horatian precept, — 

“ Scnciur adlmum 

Qualis ab inccpto proccsscrit, ct sibi con<teL” 

He is not consistent ; and can only ba\ e been thus ^ 
misled by his, ardent admiration, of, and wish 'to 
emulate, tlie beautiful passage in the Odjsscy. 
lliis striking deviation of character, has been 
noticed, and onclcav oiircd to be palliated, by sev eral 
wTitcrs ; one, in number eight of a scries of cs«ay<5, 
entitled, “Tlie Old Maid,” imputes this chang<?^f 
conduct, and profomid silence of Dido, to “ tlie 
consciousneM of her guilt, and her consequent 
shame, on finding herself in the presence of the 
most virtuous of all women, — the Guniman S}bil.” 
This is refining with a vengeance!! Nor has a 
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Tvnter in the “ Gentlem'in*s Magazine for May, 
1772, succeeded better, I think, m loosing the 
Gordian knot — ^he sets off, allowng that Virgil 
IS inferior, in this passage, to Homer in the cor 
i-esponding one, and then, in accounting for Dido s 
silence, so \ ery unlike her former conduct, gi\ es 
the following highly natural and philosophical 
reasons for it — " I have sometimes been inclined 
to fancy, that the poet, m this passage, might, 
possibly design to hint to us, m his delicate man- 
ner, the difference between the states of the lioing 
and the dead, to intimate, that, though the latter 
may retain all the passions and resentments to 
which they were euslaied upon earth, yet, in this 
state of separate beings, those passions can only 
prey upon the spuits that entertain them, and so 
much the more keenly, as they are now deprived 
of the pow er of gratifying, or gmng \ ent to them 
The duration of the vicious appetites beyond the 
grave, and their attendance on tlie soul m the ne\t 
life, as a fai ourite doctrine of Plato As Virgil was 
a great admirer of this author, and has evidently 
adopted his principles of philosophy, his shadow ing 
out this fa^ wurite tenet of bis master, in the conduct 
ofDjdo, ma}, perhaps, be thought no improbable 
conjecture Perhaps, also, this solution maj , bj 
some, be considered as stnmed and far fetched, 
for mj own part, I the Sun 0/ 

waits a far stronger Imud 

I grant, with pleasure, that situation, rank. 
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education, and general habits, have tha strongest 
influence on the conduct of either sex ; and had 
Dido been represented throughout as the dignified 
queen, in whom every ebuIUtion of w'omanly feel- 
ing vras kept in a due state of subjection, and 
constantly repressed when verging on the boimds 
of • regal decorum, — such a character, — though, 
perhaps, not so interesting as .the one Virgil has 
ngiven her, as Coming less home “ to our bosoms 
and business,” — yet, would have been perfectly 
unobjectionable ? — but, as this is certainly hot the 
Queen of Tyre's general cliaracter, the partial 
assumption of it, offends, 1 think, against that 
consistency, which ought to mark every part of 
the Epic. ♦ * ’ 

Homer has avoided a transgression of this nature 
with the greatest carcj— bis characters are always 
preserved with the strictest and most beautiful 
integrity ; and tlie speech of any one of his heroes, 
would scarcely, in any case, btr adapted for the 
mouth of another. Nestor is always Nestor, — and 
Ajax never other than himself ; but Dido of the 
myrtle gro>e, differs widely, I think, from Dido 
raging in the streets of Carthage. I, therefore, 
strongly protc.st against Lysander's ojnnioii, that 
her conduct is appropriate, ns considering her 
character ; — this I deny. 

"inicn he sajH of the brnutcons IkiAa's wrong'*, 
that her contempt for -Eneas was wdl founded, 

I entirely agree with liiiii, for the conduet of the 
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Trojan -nas as base and despicable as it was pos- 
sible to be ; nor, iffter sncb unmanly, ungenerous 
treatment, did he merit a single syllable from Dido. 
Yet I ill not allow that this could have any in- 
fluence on her character in the poem ; for Yirgil; 
had he allowed her to entertain aught more than 
anger, would have failed in one of the most es- 
sential requisites of tlie “Epic, — ^which is, that the 
Jiero presen’e throughout the esteem of the reader. 
If he has failed in this, it has not been from want 
of exertion ; — he v as obliged to adhere to truth, 
and relate /Eneas’s eruel desertion , hut he endea- 
vours to* palliate it as much as he can, and would 
represent it as an action in which his hero was 
deprUed of free-agency, being compelled, with 
regret, to succumb to tbe mandates of a deity. 
The Mantuan Bard has not, I belic^e, generally 
succeeded in winning over the reader by bis argu- 
ments; but with the personages of his poem, who 
are all creatures of lus own management, to have 
granted that they wcreaiuconiinced by bis reason- 
ing, and looked on that conduct with contempt, 
whicli he extols, would have been to hail* 

condemned Inmselfy and to have allowed that his 
hero was unworthy his praises, winch is so much 
at w ar w itli nil epic propriety, that the idea cannot 
he entertained. Dido, therefore, ought not to be 
c&mklerci} a ? 

be with /Eneas, and for anger alone, silence was 
not equally natural with complaint and in\eeti\e, 
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aU the other circumstances of the case being con- 
sidered. * - • 

Tlius much* in defence of the opinion I Imre 
formed on the passage in question, but as it is 
so entirely a matter of taste, I am by no means 
either surprised or displeased that Lysander should 
differ from me ; nor do I expect to make him alter 
his sentiments by any arguments I may advance; 
4>r in points of this nature it is generally the first 
feeling that leaves an indelible impression on our 
thoughts, — so much so, that it has been decided 
— ** nil disputaudara,**— there must be no disput- 
ing; ^^hlch nill, I hope, plead my excuse for being 
immlncrablc to c\cu L)s.inder's ingenious argu- 
mentsj-r—could any ha^c done so, they must oblige 
me to relinquish an opinion dependent unfortu- 
nately on this stuhboni perception. L>sanderis* 
not the only one from whom I here dissent, for as 
I ha> c before obsen cd, FAbbc I leiiault aho gi> Cb a 
decided preference to Virgil. Aiil/iority I do not 
look upon as argument^ yet I think it hut fair to ^ 
oppose tlic opinions of one great man witli those, 
of another; — hi rei>ly there fore tothe IVeneh crhie, 

I give the following qnotatmu from our hri^htest 
r.nglisli one. Hr. Johnson thus expri^ssi*^ hini'clf 
in the “ Ilatnhier,** No. l*JI 

. “ When ^isitrd the infinm! regions, lie 

foinul, nnioug the hews that penslu el nt Tro} , his 
competitor Ajax, who, whin the nnns of Atliilles 
wire niljudjrtxl to »he«l lij hi^ own Iminl, 
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m tue maaness of disappomtmeut. He still ap- 
peared toresei^tj as on earth, his loss and disgrace. 
Ulysses endeavoured to pacify liim -mtli praises 
and sub^nission ; but Ajax ivalked away without 
reply. This passage has always’been considered 
as eminently beautiful, because Ajax, the haughty 
chief, the unlettered soldier, of unshaken courage, 
of immovable constancy, but without the pow’er of 
recommending his own virtues by eloquence, or 
enforcing bis assertions by any other argument 
than the sw’ord, had no way of making his auger 
knowh, but by gloomy sullenuess, and dumb fero- 
city. His hatred of a man whom he conceived to 
have defeated him only by volubility of tongue, 
v^as therefore naturally shewn by silence, more 
contemptuous and piercing that any w ords so rude 
an orator could have found, and by which he ga^-e 
his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in whicli he was superior. Wien y^neas 
is'seut by Virgil to the shades, he meets Dido, the 
Queen'of Carthage, whom his perfidy has hurried 
to the gravcj — ^lia^ccosts her with tenderness and 
excuses, but the lady turns away like Ajaxin mute 
disdniu— She turns aw ay like- Ajax, but she resem- 
bleh^iim in none of those qualities which ga^e 
eitirer (h'gnity or propriety to silence ; she might, 
without any departure from the tenour of licr con- 
duct, have tntr^t oat like other ittjured aotnen into 
clamour, reproach, and denunciation ; — but Virgil 
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liad liis imagination full of Ajax, and therefore, 
could not prevail on himself to teach Dido any 
other mode of resentment.” 

With many apologies for having taken up so 
much of your paper and time, 

I remain, yours, &c. 

Vhii.o-Tacitus. 


ON THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Sir, — ^The accompanying paper was, as you will 
perceive, written at the commencement of the glo- 
rious contest which Spain has now bo long and so 
heroically held against the usurpations of France. 
The late intelligence from Europe gives a new 
interest to the subject ; riud if you deem my paper 
likely to add iuterest or amusement to your mis- 
cellany, you can insert it. 

Tnc information lately received in this part of 
the world, of the gallant and .generous exertions 
of the Spaniards in the cause of liberty, cannot 
fail of re-auimating the most despondent from that 
depression, to which the preceding victories of the 
oppressor of Europe had gi\cn birth. 
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“ If plagues OP earthquakes break not heaven s design, 

Wiy then a Borgia or a Catalinc? 

^VIlO knows, but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 

1 eaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 

Pours 6erce ambition in a Ctesars mind. 

And turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? ' 

The poUtieal bears a considerable analog to 
the natural state of the world , and in tbe above- 
cited lines, tlie poet, •nitli great energy, deduces 
tbe foresight and omniscience of the Deity, by a 
companson of the physical and political evils, 
which apparently result from his government 
In making this remark, I am deviating from the 
subject I commenced upon , — ^my intention being 
merely to hazard an opinion on the present strug- 
gle, in which the Spaniards are engaged foi their 
liberty, independence, and religion to this I shall 
endeavour to confine myself, and by comparing 
the state of France at the commencement of the 
revolution, to that of Spam at the present moment, 
I hope to pomt out the probable result of the ope- 
rations and efforts of the Spanish arms, as exerted 
in the field against a foreign enemy France, at a 
period when the people assumed the reins of 
government, was distracted in her councils, and 
toni to pieces by the dissention and animosity 
of various parties, which, having destroyed the 
were c.cmtendii^ for power against 
each other, with the greatest hatred and fiirj 
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imaginable. In the midst of these commotions, 
she found herself engaged in immediate and active 
u arfare with almost every established government 
in Europe. The forces of the most powerful states 
were put in motion to invade the country. In the 
cause of honourable independence, the spirit of 
the nation ^ as roused, its enthusiasm knew no 
bounds ; and when liberty was the watchword and 
order of the day, a nation of citizens w’as converted 
into an army of soldiers, and their country assumed 
the martial appearance of a camp, which not only 
defied, hut continued impendous to the hostile 
attacks of the most regular and best disciplined 
troops of the age. 

In a neighbouring country, a similar revolution 
has, to the admiration and astonishment of the 
world, disclosed itself to onr view. Spain, with 
a better cause, has assumed the same attitude of 
defiance. She breathes the manly spirit which 
animated her sons of old. Attacked by the insi- 
diious policy and gigantic force of Napoleon, she 
nobly spurns at her oppressor, and -crushes, with 
a single effort, the jncrccnarj’ armies which were 
sent to despoil the country of its lichcs, and the 
nation of its honour, rank, and iudependence. 
From the Pjrences to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
from Valencia and Saragossa, to Corunna and 
Oporto, tlic sacred flame of liberty is kindled ; 
from the noble’s palace to the peasant’s cottage, 
its cnli\ening influence is known and f«*lt : it iini- 
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gorates the arm witli more than mortal po^er, 
elevates the mind to sentiments of honoui, love, 
and patriotism, and gives an energy, "unknonn 
before, to all the noblest piKsions and aflectious 
which sway the human soul Such appears to be 
the present state of Spam , how far tlie jna«s of 
force, directed, by the Gallic Emperor, may be able 
to operate on a country thus situated, cannot with 
certainty he decided upon 

Bj reference to history, which, with great pro- 
priety, IS said to be “ Eapenenee teaching by ex- 
ample,’ one may form a reasonable conjecture, 
that, tveutuallj, the cause of hbertj and freedom 
must predominate , and that the issue of the 
present contest will prove favourable, not only to 
tlie interests of the Spanish patiiots, but of Euroyc 
in gencf il llistorj informs us, that the sjunt of 
a nation, once roused, and well dneCted will 
iiev er succumb to an armed foreign force , w itncss 
the aninl& of Greece, of Rome, and America 
Pivide and rule is the maxim of ever} despot , 
and, where the cla'*hnig mtcrot of difTcrent parties 
allow of this pnnaplc being acted upon, it has, in 
mail) instances •succecdid, witness Italj, Switzer- 
Imul, German) and Holland rngland is almost 
a sohtar) in>tancc to the contmrj After the 
dcfiat and diatli of Harold, tin Briti>h nation 
ofTtred little or no re^i*»tancc in the field to the 
h»ornmn conqueror TIic I nijhsh historim in 
ehituhtmg till ch irvctcr of W illnm ob im-s — 
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that “ Ms attempt agjunst England ^vas the last 
gi*eat entetprize of the kind which, during the 
course of ^even hundred years, has fully succeeded 
in Europe ; and the force of his genius broke 
through those limits, which,* first the feudal insti- 
tutions, then, the refined policy of princes, have 
fixed to the several states of Christendom.” But 
it is elsewhere remarlced, in tlie same history, that 
— Although the loss, which they (the English) 
had sustained, was considerable, it might have bpen 
repaired in a great nation, where the people are 
generally armed, and where there resided so many 
powerful noblemen in every province, tv ho could 
have assembled their retainers, and have obliged 
the Di*e of Normandy to divide his army, and 
probably to waste it, in a variety of Actions and 
encounters. But .there were several vices in the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution, T\hich rendered it diffi- 
cult for the English to defend their liberties, in so 
critical an emergency. Tlve people had, in n great 
measure, lost all national pride and spirit, by their 
recent and long subjection to the Danes ; and, as 
Canute had, in the course of his administration, 
mucli abated the rigours of conquest, and had 
govenjed them equitably by their own laws, they 
regarded with the less terror the ignominy of a 
foreign joke, and deemed the ineonvenicnces of 
: suhniisMon Ic'.s fonnidable, than those of blood- 
shed, war, and resistance.** 
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Tills, however, as above noticed, is almost a 
solitary instance, and the circumstances whicli led 
to it, are satisfactorily explained by the philo«iophic 
historian. Spain, undoubtedly, is not in a similar 
situation, at the present moment. Tlie Spaniards 
liave ever been noticed as a valiant, proud, and 
jealous people; tremblingly alii e to honour; noble, 
generous, and disinterested ; impatient of a sujie- 
rior, and possessing an inveterate dislike to 
foreigners. Such are the outlines of their cha- 
racter, as sketched in former times, and which 
they appear in the present day to merit; their 
zeal, enthusiasm, patriotism, and braiery, cannot 
be exceeded; for where shall we fiml a people 
who ha^e ever exerted thcmselies with more 
bravery, 6r evinced more disinterested loyalty and 
attachment to their country and religion ? or who, 
among their leaders, have produced greater elia- 
raeters, cither in the field or cabinet? It is the 
mark, or rather, the principle, of a generous inind,^ 
to forego, ns long ns possible, its rc»entmcnts, and 
to stifle petty animosities. That the forbearance 
and apparent apathy of the Spaniards, ditl not 
originate in any want of spirit, has been s.-itj’-- 
factorily demonstrated by their sub'-equent con- 
duct. llieir valour in the field, their Mgour and 
wi'-dom in couneil; their i>r«rlainatioH‘., iu-piretl 
witli a commanding and manly eloquence, pounray 
the indignant feelings, the ardent pn'«'Jon, the 
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genuine freedom, of a much injured nation ! their 
sense of shame, their contempt of danger, — all 
bespeak a noble and Ingh-minded people, who are 
at once worthy of independence; and who will 
command it. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOOFUSSUL 
MISCELLANY. 


Sir, — ^H aving received, from my correspondent in 
Europe, the enclosed letter, covering the detailed 
account of an action fought on the same ground 
where the Count’s predecessora have often been 
victorious, I now send it for your perusal, and beg 
you i^ill make what use of it you please. 

Peregrine Quidnunc. 


Corr OF A LETTER FROM T. FABRICATE, EsQ. 
CnAixGi d’affaires, to C. Rangall, Esq., 
Private Secretary to the President of 
THE States united fob the subversion of 

ALL GOOD. 

‘Sjtr, — ^ 'jiaic 'file 'iionour ollornarciing fne cn- 
i closed dcspatcli, relative to an action wliich is said 
to haNC taken place near Braggadocia. As I can- 
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not find any such place laid down in the maps of 
either Spam or Portugal, I am apt to think the 
termination in the orthography cannot be correct, 
though I have reason to think that the French 
arms have been often successful in that quarter 
This victory appears to ha\e been one of the most 
complete and extraordinary ever recorded in the 
annals of the French , for when j on take into 
consideration the gallantry of the attack, the mtre 
pidity evinced, the judgment displayed, and the 
tnflibg loss sustained, when you reflect on the 
determined spirit with which it was continued, 
and the complete success wnth which it was 
crowned, I am confident )ou must allow it to have 
been seldom equalled — neier surpassed I 

I am, with the highest consideration, 

&c &c , 

(Signed) Tim Fabricate 


BraggatJocta, — Bruwairc loth 

Sir, — I ha\e the honour to ncquaint jou, tint 
this morning, at a quarter before elci en o clock, 
I was on the alert, and b) ti masterly mo\ement, 
reached the ga^^^on before the drum had beaten 
to breakfast i\ftcr driving lu the ndi anced posts, 
storming tlje steps, niiil forcing the outward vo 
randali I commeuetd a well directed attack on 
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tlic* Inner ^\orlvS, nlierc the hrenkfn-st forage was 
deposited. After a K]iirited defence by iAfnjor- 
General Fowler, — who had been commissioned to 
act daring the absence of the Commandant, — I 
carried the place knife in hand. With incredible 
satisfaction, I have to inform you, that in n few* 
minutes I wn.s in possession of two plates of 
mufiins, a considerable quantity of buns, and cakes 
of all sorts, biscuits of various i,izes, three stands of 
drj' toast, {jixmanchets, (three of them rasjtcd) two 
hot buttered rolls of large dimensions, two idaves 
of femallcr size, — one white and tlic other brown, — 
several canisters of sugar, (ns per margin) with 
■various other stores. 

1 then secured the militar)’ (tea) chest, spiked 
nine eggs, after first unloading them, seized the 
coffee^ redoubt, and made a considerable impression 
vipon Fort Cbocolatc. Alltbiswns effected ■with- 
out the loss of a single tooth, — and I feel much 
pleasure in being able to add, that my bowels and 
stomach are in excellent order, not having lately 
suffered by the marauding attacks of that free- 
booter General Bile, who, on a fonner occasion, 
considerably annoyed me, and of whose attacks ’ 
I w as in some alarm, during the time I W'as carry- 
ing on my operations. 

I am under infinite obligation to Brigadier Leg, 
and Colonel Foot, whose exertions on this, and 
other occasions,* demand my warmest gratitude. 
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They Tvere particularly semceable to me during 
my rapid march I also beg leave to recommend 
to your noticGj two very deservrag officers, Lieut - 
Col Foretooth, and Major Grinder , but for uhose 
penetration, and unremitting exertions, in the 
laborious post v-hich they occupied, I should have 
been ill able to have accomplished this undertakmg 
Nor ought I to pass over m silence the activity 
and intrepidity of my staff m general, particularly 
of Adjt General Thumb, and Assistant Quarter 
Master General Middle Finger, to whose lot it fell 
to be more individually engaged, and who were 
extremely active on the occasion , and I endulge 
a sanguine hope, that they will meet w’lth that 
distinction to which their long tried and faithful 
services entitle them 

Health and Fraternity 

Count Bob\dii. 


TERfelVN AN'ECDOTC OR CHESS 

A Kino and a Fakeer were once 'plaj ing at this 
game, when fortune, or rather skill, luvanahlj 
favouring the latter, he won from lus Majest) his 
palaces, jewels, treasure — lu short ever) thing he 
* po«'5e«':cd ’ Maddened with ill success the King 
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ofTerctl Ins bcatitcous Qiicen, Dil-arnm, as a last 
desperate stake against Ids losses. Tlic challenge 
^Yas accepted, and again the Fakeor triumphed, for 
in a very short time the game was brought to such 
a point, that check-mate seemed inevitably to 
nit tbe hopeless King. At the next move, in a 
rage of vexation, he tlircw it up, ami sent for Dil- 
aram to yield her to the victor; but when she nas 
sorrowfully led in, she glanced her eye on the 
hoard ; immediately her coimtenance brightened, 
and she joj'fully exclaimed — 

“*Kmg,— jield rac ntft, butbotli tliy rooks resign, 

And Dll aram sitall still continue tliine. 

Mo%e on tty pawn, then let tUeknlgUt advance. 

And o'er thy fallen foe. Ins beauteous steed shall prance." 

The event justified her opinion; for the King having 
moved his pieces accordmg to the direction, won 
the game, kept his Queen, aud retrieved his losses. 

This situation, according to the Persians, 
occurred in a game of ** s/tutrunj,” and involves 
unfortunately a move which is inadmissible by our 
rules the Orientals, though this is not generally 
known, have two modes of playing at chess ; one 
is termed **shutrunj;” die other, bb “^dciba.” 
The first dmers very widely from our manner, inas- 
much as, among other distmetions, the bishops 
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h^ve their range of action confined to the second 
square from tint on nhich they stand, and tint it 
IS alloTvable for them to move over any piece that 
may be on the intermediate square , — an example 
of this occurs in the present mstance The other 
game, “daba, -very nearly resembles ours, — the 
first move of the panns, boivever, is limited to 
one square, aud that aery beautiful movement 
*' castling IS unknown to them 

The following is the situation of the game above 
alluded to — 

Kmg athis Queens square K It at its Q KLsaquare 
Q n at its square Q B at its Q R s Sd Kt ot its Q kt s 
4tli Pawns at tlie adversary 8* Q B«andQ ktsSd 

te-King at hs Q Us square K Jl ot it# advemrys k 
R s2d Q R at its K Kt s square K B at its adverarys 
K B s 4tl 

The solution it ncre hardly necessary to give, 
but that the first mote was one not customary with 
us The Black Q Bishopmoies to the adtersary s 
Q B s 4th, yirm/ag* otcr the Ivniglit, and opening 
check The tw o Rooks are then successn ely lost 
the Q s Kt s pawn advances in checking and, 
lostlj, tlie coitji viortel is given hj the Knight at 
the Q R s 3d 

Tliere is a somewhat «imdar anecdote to this in 
the Sporting Magazine for May 1800, hut the 
sitnntion there pointed out could never have 
occurred in the Persian gome, as it is as'?erted to 
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have done, for tlie Bishop is made to act from a 
distance of four squares off, to which, its Oriental 
powers, as I have before observed, are indequate. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOOEUSSUL MISCELLANY. 

Sir, — ^T he embonpoint of the French Empress 
Louisa-Maria has at length produced, what I am 
sure none of us expected, an heir to tlie great 
Napoleon. On such an occasion I could not refrain 
from mounting my Pegasus, hou ever much it may 
he “ invit& Mincrv&.” Tlie poets of the Seine have 
very probably anticipated^ me in their birth-day 
compliments; yet, though conscious of my infe- 
riority, I could not resist the temptation of entering 
the list, and immortalizing one lay by attaching it 
to the future fame of the rising King of the Romans. 
O ! that tlicrc may soon be occasion to blazon forth 
his or his fatlier’s deeds in diigc, eleg}', or epitaph ! 
Tins last, sad, pious oflicc to their manes, I ^\ould 
perform uith the most heart-felt joy ; and in my 
invocation, exclaim uitU Virgil — 

“ Ilstrcmum Iiunc, Arctliusi. nitlii concede labomn. 

I*aiica meo Cal/o,"—^ 
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Ye Imps of Corsica J begin tlie song 
To tliemes like tlus demoniac strains belong 
The mossj fountains, and the peaceful shade®, 
Great George’s yirtoes and the British tn-xids, 
Delight no more — O thou, my \oice inspire, 

Wlio shall requite Kapoleon’s deeds 'vith file ' 

Rapt into dreaded times, the bard began I 
^larn shall concene, hlana bear a son I 
From root obscure behold a brancli arise, 

Y hoso baleful floner tiitli stenches fills the skies, 

A helhsli spint o'er its leaics shall spread, 

And on its top descend the ra> en dread 

\ e hea^ ena I from high the forked hglitinngs pour, 
Let thunders crash, and clouds in anger lotr'r ! 

Nor sick nor weak the poisnous plant sliall aid, 
From storms no «helter, and from lieat no slintic 
All crimes shall rage, and caerj fraud preiail, 
Despairing justice drop her loaded ®cale. 

War 0 cr the world her bloodj hand e\tend. 

And red robed guilt from gaping hell ascend 
Slow roll the jears, aiaunt the dreadetl morn ' 

In darkncos rest, nor, hated baht, be bom * 

See, Nature dreads her wonted wnallis to bring, 
Nor breathes her incense now Otc drooping Spring 
Sec lofit Alp bis angry head recoil, 

Sec slmdd ring forests sink into the soil 
See noi omo clouds from bleeding Jaffa rise. 

And EurojH s blasted plains invoke the skies * 
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Hark ! a dread >oicc the devrts Ijear ^\ith fnght, 
“ A\oid Itis Maj I a demon blasts the light I 
A demon cornea ’ ’ — the trembling hills resound, 
Uh approaching cur<e the rocks proclaim around 
I o, earth rccenca him from wide-j inning hell, 
IlilUsmk nith fright, mth nge the sailers snell, 
A’’c cedars droop, the sad esciit deplore , 

Be rough j e rocks jc npid floods, loud roar ^ 

Th’ naenger comes 1 ancient birds foretold 
Wio licars, 13 deaf, — he’s blind nho shill bthold ! 
In lluckeal films ho shiU immcrgc the sight, 

And on the cjc-ball pour cleina! night 
'Tis he tlntsiiiU obstruct the paths of sound, 

And n ith dire noise die deafui d eir astound 
The dumb shill >cll, tlic lame his cnitcli forego, 
And 11} in terrors like tlic stricken roe 
But sighs and murmurs the sad norld shall hear. 
And 01 er} face shall feel the frequent tear 
In chains no more shall cruel deith be bound, 

And hell s grim tyrant roam the world around 
As the stern butchei tends his fleecy pre}^, 

Coops up m pens, or lets them harmless play, 
Alone on slaughter turned lus savage mind. 

By day his flocks are witch d, by night confined , 
Tlie tender lambkin from its mother torn 
He slays, nor knoivs its liapless late to mourn , 
Thus shill mankind his tjrant care engage, 

Tlie promis d butcher of a future age 
See how the nations against nations rise, 

And ardent ivamors meet n ith hateful e} es, 

Tlie fields With blood smear d steel be co>er cl o er, 
And brazen trumpets kindling anger, roai 
The useless scythes shall mto sjiears he made, 

And rusty plough sliar^ yield the falcluon s blade 
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lljoi too sJiaJI prisons riee — the curbed Son 
Stnii finish \s]mt Im too-olil Sire begun. 

Ko Miles a shiilou to th«r race shall jtcJcI, 

Nor the Kline Inud sliallson, and r«ip the field. 

The suTim to barren dt*<erts with siirjnin?, 

Sees mcadoMs turn, and blasted icrdiire dies* 

And starts, nmitl tJie gusluiig roclvs to hear 
Old falls of water check their ’niid c.arccr; 

IVIiere green rcctla fremble, and the bulrusli nods, 
Hard mounts are form’d, — the dragon’s dire abodes. 
Where spiry fir and sliapcl> bov ntfoin, 

Are now waste^aUe^s, thick perplex’d with thorn; 
To fiow’ry palms the leafless shrub succeed#, 

And to the odrous myrtle noisome weeds. 

Mitli gore of lambs tlie uolics diall stain the mead, 

• On sprightly bojs the raa’nous tigers feed; 

Not then unhanneil <hnll steers tlie lion meet, 

Nor aenom’d seqients S|)arcthe pilgrim’s feet. 

The 'crested basilisk, and speckled snake, 

In murd’rous coiL sliall tender infants take; 

In manj’ a slimy fold llieir’youiig hinbs crush, 
Andivith their forkj tongue their shrieks of anguish hush. 

Sink, stained arith blood, imperial Tatis, gink ’ 

Bow doini thy head, and from thy prospects shrink ’ 
See not the miscreants tliit tin courts disgrace , 

See not thy future sons and daughters base, 

AVlio rise in crowds, and dam’rous prej demand, 
Impatient for the meed from Batons liand ’ 

See not the groaning nations who attend, — 

Thy sw.ay they curse, but in sabmission bend ; 

Nor view thy altars, throng’d w lUi abject kings. 

And heap'd with spoils tby bandit army brings 
o 
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For tlico Avennis’ dcntU-frauglit breezes blo^^, 

And seas of fire in realms Tartarian glo'r. 

See Heaven enraged, its ml right nnn displajs,* 
And breaks upon tbee in a liglitnmg-blazc ! 

No more the sun shall gild tliy towers laid loiv, 

Nor trembling CjTithia fill for thee her bow; 

But lost, o’crwhelin’d by fate’s avenging doom, 

One rush of night, one all-prevailing gloom, j 
Shall seize thy courts; theXightits sway lesign, 

And Satan’s everlasting niglit be thine ! 

The seas shall waste, the skies m smoke decay, 
Bocks faW to dust, aTuimovintams melt avraj > 

But fixed shall God’s avenging pov%cr remain; 

Thy punislimcnt shall last, noi cease Napoleon’s pain I 


TO THE MEMORY OE 

The angels bend from heaven to chide thj stay, 

Oh friend belov ed ! thy liappy flight delay * — 
Anxious we kneel, submiss to Fate’s behest, 
Tliough keen corrosive sorrow load our breast. 

E’en here, while kindred vi'ortli, m mmhood’s bloom. 
Sinks prematurely in the silent tomb , 

Oh teach our wayward hearts to kiss the rod ' 

And bear the fiat of a gracious God 

Alaal 

Prefer’d in vam I thy valued Being spaio; — 

Could aged virtue move the pitying skies — 

Heard were the mother’s vows, the sister’s cries ; — 
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Still liad t!iy liberal and exalted mind, 

A firm example granted to manlvind , 

Proved faultless fuendship not an empt} name, 
And taught tlie selfidi lieirta generous aim 

Resign’d the parent weeps f her guardian son 
Torn from her arms * — exclaims, “ Thy will be done • 
Tnther Supreme’ to whose omniscient power, 

I bend m dark affliction’s heaviest hour 
Tlie great Redeemer lives 1 who soon shall cijll 
My trembling steps from this terrestrial ball 
To mansions bi ight , where lull'd on Jesus’ bi east. 
By seraphs welcom’d to immortal rest , 

Unfading happiness lus virtue ciowns, 

For human frailties, Christian faitli atones 

Each mournful .sister, wild widi pieiang woe, 
Vainly attempts to check die heart’s o’erflow, 

Oh I snatch d from earildy view and kin beloved ’ 
By us adored, by -nrlue s self approved , 

O er tliee, witli just afiection, still we hung. 

And caught the pious dictates of thy tongue 
Convulsive pain in ev’rj feature spoke, 

Yet Cliristian fortitude sustained the stroke 

Tlio’ regions vast a brother’s life divide, 

Sad pilgrim he, near Ganges’ ample tide. 

Nor tune, nor space, tlie raging giief controul. 
Uncheck'd bj ume or space, it rends lus soul , 

Till sympathetic sorrows gently flow 
Oil, guardian of mj child ’ by death laid low ! 
Shelter d m merej I — ^While wc weep thy doom, 
ith deep regret we contemplate tlie tomb 
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A f(.'> short jcirs to fwUi’s dcnr eye disclose 
Sempluc iinio}i! free fromniortnl oocs 
I rom jlU to come the righteous oft is borne, 

To countless jojs, while we presumptuous mouni I 

Oh) spirit pure' cileslinl jnhns be thine— 

^^ltII ftnent pra}erh npproTch the throne dome 
For us, forlorn, implore Almighty God, 

Tliat rajs benign maj cheer our darksome road , 
From selfish cares our erring souls rcrlcem,— 

Thj maiilj worth, otirdifling, entllcss theme , — 
Maj kindred % irtvics emulation mo\ c, 
lill pleased we follow to the realms of lo%c 


j 


TRANSLATION 


FEninouN the Great — no elliecial waa I o— 

But formed like the rest of mankind , 

He justice displayed in e>ery decree , 

To nlercy was ever inclined. 

By justice and mercy his acts stood confessed. 
Thus Tendoun immortal became 
ForthewoTthj, theguiUy, the rich, the oppressed. 
In tlieir prayers repeated his natne 
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It a king, or t juiJge, — take him for } om guide , 

Be merciful, mild, just, as lie , 

O er faction thou shall then tnumpliantly ndt, 

And, hke him, tiiou immortal shall be ' 


A^OTHER TRANSLATIOV 


rERiDQUN Uie Just was a great man of jore, 

Whose fame as a justice was great — 

Butwhj ^ — He was sure not compomidtcl ofmoie 
Tlian IS common to this mortal slate 

By his bounty and justice he gamed this good name, 
Impartial to eaert degree, — 

Be as just, and os good, and m al) just the same, 
'Voull bejust such ajustice ns lie 


Mr Editor, — Two gentlemen baae sent you 
what they call translations of a Persian quatrain, 
— but m doing this they haa e displayed consum 
mate ignorance of the language they wished to 
render , — nothing can be hiore remote from the 
truth than their a ersions I speak decisively, for 
I am, -without flatter), m excellent Orientalist 
But the) will perhaps saj — ^‘*si quid noaisti rectnis 
istis candidus imjierti well then — take the follow 
jng — on its fidelity 5 ou may rely I haa e obsen ed 
in It the Horatiau maxim of giaang lerhiim terbo, 
but though It IS Strictly faithful, it may not, perhaps, 
bo perfectly intelligible Tbi*: is not m> affair nor 
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will 1 attempt to elucidate its obscurities. Sir 
‘\Villiam Jones praises it — liis reasons for so doing 
I care not about ; — they might have been the same 
■which influcncccl the UniVersity of Aberdeen, •when 
they so highly extolled thaquodUhctical questions 
of DiiiisScotus ; — viz. because they did not under- * 
stand themil You -will remember too, that — 
“omne ignotum cst pro magnifico” — 

In error headstrong, and ormorab base. 

No claims had he to ^fHsionary grace ; 

And, strange to sa;,'^lib formssos kncadcil in 
Nor leathern bottle, nor a fish’s skin. 

Dy alms he got, he here %vas ncll to do, 

But was as unrelenting as a Jew; 

Do thou like lilm, and thou sholt <]uickly be 
Just such another stubborn rogue os he. 

‘Some of the -words certainly possess a double 
meaning, as may be seen by a reference to Richard- 
son’s Dictionary. I give them both under, but it 
is past a doubt that they are wrong, and I right. 


• * 

. a name 

. .obstinate in error 

c" •• 

. happy 

. base, vile 

' ’ 

. angel 

. missionary 

\ ‘ . 1 

. mush 

. leathern bottle - 

.. 

. ambergris . . , 

. fish’s sldn 

. . 

. form’d 

. kneaded 

u'b ^ . 

. justice 

. revenge 

• ■ 

. liberality . . . 

. alms 

• . 

. leputation . . . 

. C tcell-fo^da-ness ) 
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EPKJRAM rzioai THE rRENCH. 

Tins rhjTTiersays ]ie can’t write prose, 
Ilonoer much lie tries j— 

Now rent! Ids \crsc — it plainly* s1joi\s 
H ow much the fellow lies. 


THE BATTLE OF BARllOSSA. 

Hail Graham 1 who hast nobly t^on 
'Ihy countrj’s battles with Hrm arm, 

And made tliy star of trar <o bright j— 
'fliejast bra>o<U't'il wbich tliou bast done, 

Slinll strike the foe with dread rdarm, 

And cro\m nlth gloiy wild Barrossa’a lielght i 
Wiilst future ages with applause shall iwy, 

The lianly laurels thou has snatchM this day. 

llioiigh fierce N'apoleoiJ stride to dim, 

And mar the hwtre of the tby 
So full to thee of fair renown, 

Ah I ne>cr shall it rest with him, 

To turn bright Glora'^s steps away, 

• Wio e’er will lose to claim thee for her own , — 
Dauntless in war, — 'mul rudest peril* gTvnf, 

'rijy coiinlrj* luiils pdhr of her slate ' 

’riiOiigh stem whtn War attintion calls 
And huU tins* arm thy liearl m stcs'l. 

Ami drown each Klfidi sigh in fight . 




S(K) 

'1 hongli \crs’<l tu Ecciws Unt Itfc apj^vla, 
riu «oul cnn truest friciuWtip feci,* 

And 111 cncli softer tie dcliglit , 

'1 licc, I nendsliip, Lo\e, tlicir willing >ot’iy find, 
■^ct most tlij Coimtrj swn^s thine ordent mind 

Xli} bright career still bold pursue, 

And mike Britannii’a foes bend low, 

Wild seized mth just alinn , 

I also Gillii's M rctchcfl sons sliall rue, 

Tlie droadfid strength of Gnbam's Won, 

Tlic conquering might of Gnbam’s arm 
Glorj s bright bcims shill spirklmg bind thj bron, 
And thj proud deoils exulting nations know I 


ANECDOTES 

The following is a ridiculous Grub Street mistake 
I once met with Lord Bicon mentions as a proof 
that the Turks are barbinans, "their want of 
stirpes, or hereditary rank A leimed writer, 
who did not quite understand the term, said — • 
“he thought it \ ery hard that a whole nation should 
be stigmatized as barbanans, merely because they 
did not ride with sin rujis * 

I HAVE heird the folloning anecdote relited of 
Mr Boyd, the author of the “ Indian Observer, 
and by some supposed to hue been Juniu's In 
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a party, after dinner, "wbere the “pouting' vine” 
was made to “ueep” rather too copiously, an 
Hibernian gentleman, taking umbrage at some- 
thing or other, threw (though fortunately v ithout 
effect) a bottle at' Mr. Boyd’s head; — this placed 
the latter in an unpleasant dilemma; — the Hiber- 
nian was his particular firiend, and he saw that 
lus intoxication alone had caused the act : he could 
not then justly resent it, yet custom forbade his 
passing it o\er unnoticed, and a duel seemed 
inevitable. A happy stroke, however, concluded 
the affair amicably. Turaing to the company, he 
said — believe, gentlemen, we must overlook 
this on the score of my friend's general excel- 
lAces; — indeed, he has but one fault — that of 
passing the bottle a little too quickly.” Such 
admirable presence of mmd and good-nature 
restored order instantly. All w ere delighted ; and 
the Hibernian himself, so^completely sobered by 
it, as to make an immediate and ample apology. 


Voulcz-%OH3 du public mfiritcr I03 nmoiirs i 
Sms ccsac cn 6cmant Aonez wa iliscours.” 

UolLL\L. 



'• Ipl Yirictate tentamus cfficcre ut alia alui, 
Qun-Jani fortassc omnibus placcant.’'— 

Tuv. Eijst. 
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Next an uncertain and ambiguous train 
Now forward march then counter marcli a^n ^ 

The a an now first m order, dutj leads 
And uow the rear the changeful «quadron heads 
Thus omrard Amphisbaena springs to meet 
Her foe— not turns her m tlie quick retreat. -s_ 

Cambridge s Scb(bbj;,eriad 


Sir, — H aMng already troubled >ou witb disserta- 
tions on Ana^ams and Chronograms, I come now 
to those “ difficiles nugte,” which range under the 
the generic name of Amplybology, — anq the sub- 
ject, as it IS curious, will, I trust, plead my excuse 
for indulging rather largely in quotatioii 

Of Simple equiiocation, or merely th^ doubtful 
signification of one word, 1 do not so much intend 
to treat, as of that artificial construction^ by which 
the sense of a sentence or more, is thi^wn mto 
ambiguity, and made to admit of a double inter- 
pretation Tliat the ancients excelled iii this art, 
we cannot doubt, when we recollect that there 
were numerous schools instituted ami 3 i>g them, 
where this was the ^hief, and almost the only, 
science studied 

I allude to the temples at Delphi, 5.c por an 
idea of the proficiency to which they attained, it 
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is only necessary to read a few of tlicir infallible 
oracular responses, — infallible they nere necessa- 
rily, for, being ever constructed in ambidexter 
form, they were ready to coincide with any event 
that might happen. Thns,^ as an instance, the 
dreadful prediction pronounced to jEneas by Ce- 
Imno. She informs him, that he and his com- 
panions should never possess a city in Italy, until 
they had been compelled, by hunger, to eat up 
their own tables!! ' 

“ Non tintu datam cingella xnicnibus tirbeni, 

Qudm ^03 dira fames, nostraque injuria cJBdis, 

Ambesoa e.ubigat malu absumcro lucnsas.’' 

Had they been devoured by the Cyclops, lost in 
the storm, or had they perished in any other nay,' 
the oracle had been pronounced divine and true; 
but, as it was also possible for them, as the event 
proved, to arrive safe in Italy, and build there a 
city; — obseiv'e what an excellent coup de reserve 
in this case was prepared by the oracle, to justify 
its response, — “ to keep it to the ear, but break it 
to the sense.” It was very natural, on a long 
perilous voyage, that some of the sailors should, 
in a fit of hunger, attack ** orbem fatalis cnisti, 
patulis nec parcere qnadris,”«-reat up the biscuits 
which they used as trenchers for their meat, and 
these, hy a very allowable^ poetic license, were 
'Bashy'xenneb ‘idiJtes . — 

“ Heua 1 ctiani men^as consumimus, inquit Jutus 

and thus the gods alwajs come off victoriously. 
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Of more ‘artful construction the rmsuer 
gi\ en by the Py thm to Pliyrrhus, ■when he consulted 
her respecting his future success in -u ar ; she 
replied, — ** Aio te, (Eacidc, Romanos uncerc 
posse,’* — 1 say that you, Phyrrhu'', shall the 
Romans conquer,** — thus leaving the pronoun so 
happily dubious, that it might scr\e cither as 
agent or object : — also the oracle to Creesus — 

Xpoira; *AXi>k ^laPac. fttye\ijv 

** Ckuus lia\ jng ennsed the Ilaijrs, etiiiJl tlcslioy a great empire.” 

But, exclusively of the oracles, where, indeed, 
it was a "sine qna non,” the ancients frequently 
indulged in* Amphibology in their compositions? 
the follovving is an c.xamplc from Terence : — “ Ego 
me amarc hanc fnicor,’*— where tlic rense may 
either be, " I confess that I lov e her,’*— or, “ I con- 
fess that she loves.** A precisely similar one fre- 
quently occurs in Persian, from the sundarity of 
the inflection in the two nouns; — 

y ’■iV) ^ 

^ tS li 

is cither, — " 5 our countenance converts tlarkne^s 
into hght; at }our pn*<r«ce, monnjinir is tumnl 
into joy;”— or, " helit i* turned into dirkness bv 
jour cminttnincc; at your presence, jo) becomes 
firmru.” Thcc<in[s''imi lit tiic 
often gives ri«e to omhiguiiies like thus — 

lip-- \3 ii—Ai ^ J' fc,*-** *— 
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may mcnn either, — day and night I am inces- 
santly imploring God, that your head may ever he 
crowned,"- — or, “ I am prapng that your head may 
be upon the wall — that you may be beheaded." 

Indeed, the orientals, in all^matters of this kind, 
ever keep pace with us— “ baud inequali passu.” 
And the following anecdote from their records, is 
not inferior to atiything of the kind that can else- 
where he sliewm. 

Aknl being displeased ‘w >th Jiis brother, the 
celebrated Ali, went over to Moaweyeh, who, as 
a proof of the sincerity of his intentions, desired 
him to curse Ali. As he would admit of no refiisal, 
Alnil thus addressed the congi’egation : — ‘ O peo- 
ple I you know that ^i, the son of Aboo-taleb, is 
jny brother 5 now' Moaweyeh has ordered me to 
curse him, therefore, may the curse of God be 
upon him 1’ So that the curse would apply either 
to Ali or Moaw'eyeh." 

That England herself has not remained quite free 
from tins hind of evasion, the w ell-known sentence, 
“Noli regem occidere timere bonnm est” testifies : 
— this was the order sent by an Archbishop to the 
bmoH|, who were then in arms agaiust their sove- 
reign, and who bad applied to him for advice res- 
pecting their conduct to his majesty. It served as 
v^a stdvo to Ills conscience,* and, at the same time, 
left the barons at liberty to do what they pleased; 
for they might read it (accortUng to Fuller’s v'ery 
happy translation) cither as , — ** to kill the king 
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fLir, Hot to do it IS ^od, —or, " to kill tlic kins' 
feir Hot, to do it is good On n simihr phn, 
tlie unbisiiitj of the comma, art constmcted 
those riddles, one of ^^Incll commences, I ^ c seen 
a comet drop domijnil, &c , and bj a similar 
misplacing of the comma, occurred the facetiou-s 
mistal e recorded b) the modem Josepbus, ^^llcre, 
tihcn the parson should ha\c read — “A man going 
to sea, his -wife desirc-i the prayers of the congre 
gallon, read it — “ A man going to see liis ^vxft, 
desires the prayers of the congicgatiou ^ 

But the most difficult, and at the same time 
amusing examples of Amphibolog} , are those tvlucli 
commonly go by the name of Jesuitical verses, — 

V erses which recen e directly opposite meanings, 
if read m different order Thus the following 
lines, if lead as they stand, roust be admired for 
their staunch loyalty, hut let them be perused 
accordmg to the order of the figures prefixed to 
them, and nothing can more strongly savour of 
rank Jacobinism • 

1 I love in; couo ry — but del D{r— 3 Above oil men h a pro se I s 

2 Uestnict on to hj* o4 ouv it jn — 4 Tlatplagoeof p oceaTliom ara ne 

»> The royal binne s a e d *pl»y d — 7 And moy success tl e stao I rd? i 

G Defeat and lu a sc re the cause— 8 OfF an e her 1 be ty a d laws 

The above, I am sorry to say was not sported off 
as a mere jeu despnt, but was actually composed 
rtrilaiid iiS'-nalfid mid ttr tthrtmisTT ixif ■anti'vily' A 
ha\e it fiom a friend who himself picked it up 
with many othei siipdar productions as they were 
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circulated, previous to tlie fcbellion in 1/08, 
amongst the United Irishmen ! I do not doubt but 
the following translation of another such poem 
into monkish Latin, Avns applied to the very same 
la\ulable purpose ! 

1 Pro fide tenco *an»— 3 Qux riocct AngeUfana— 

2 AfCtniat Ouse Ilomana — 4 ViilentuiinihiYina — 

3 Supretnusquandorextst — 7 Tumplcl>»c»tfortunat3— 

6 SvOiictua ille grex *at~ S Cm 1*apa Iniperator 

D Altare «um ornatur— II Conimunlo /it foani* — 

10 Populus turn bcatiir — 12 Cum meoM, viooni.'pan'* — 

13 Aiini »anieii tnenut — IS llonc morm qm non captt 

14 2r«9aa&\ qul detcniU— tC Cathoiicut cat et sapit* 

I have here ventured to supply myself a couplet 
that was W’auting, but I will not so far affront 
my reader’s penetration as to point out to him 
which couplet that is. In prose also there have 
been similar compositions, but of these the most 
ingenious and entertaining, is a letter of recom- 
mendation WTittcQ by the celebrated Cardinal 
Uichelieu. Monsieur Campy, a ^Savoyard friar, 
solicited the Cardinal for a letter of credence in his 
behalf to the French Ambassador at Rome, to 
■which court he was proceeding, and this Richelieu 
readily granted ; but as an exercise of his ingenuity, 
lie amused himself by composing it in this very 
singular form, that if it be read as consisting of 
single lines only, it is couched in the most flat- 
tering terms, and gives the most favourable view 
of Monsieur C. ; but if it be considered as divided 
into two columns, and the first only read, then, 
alas ! the poor friar comes woefully off indeed ! 
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I lm>p heard this letter midnred ns n specimen 
of the Cardinal’s general epistolary style, and the 
^^holc transaction brought forward as a proof of 
his duplicity, artifice, and cinming. In the same 
place it is asserted that Monsieur Campy, in conse- 
quence, long Ii\cd in fruitless hopes, and at last 
died through disappointment and vevation. But 
as this is a mere gratis dictum, unsuhstantiated by 
any proof, I consider it ns a mnlex’olent, uncha- 
ritable insinuation, and have followed the more 
probable and favourable interpretation of Ins con- 
duct. The letter, then, was simply an admirable 
jeu-d’esprit, and ^lonsicur Campy without doubt 
received an ample reward, for ginng Richelieu so 
cxcelleiu an occasion for displaying bis ingenuity. 

I am sorry I cannot gue it in the original French, 
for this I have in %*ain searched. 


Sir,— Camiiy, > &a>0}PKTd. 
IS <0 be the bearer onto 
of lie is one of the most 

VICIOUS {lelsoDS that 1 ever 
knew Ho has earocstl}' dtured me 
to give him a letter unto 70U of 
rrcommendatioa, tihich I granted to 
his impsituniiy , for believe me. Sir, 
1 would bo vrr/ sMiy you should be 
mistskou in not knowing bun, 
as many others have lately been 
who ate of my ezcellcat fneods, 
I earnestly desire to advertise you 
to (eke especul series of his^ 
and svy nothing in his pvesenre 
in any sort,—— for I may 

assure you there cannot be a more 


Pnar, of the Order of St. Dernatd, 
of new* from me by means 
discreet, wise, and indeed, the least 
(amongst all I have conversed with) 
to wnte to you in hia favoar, and 
credence in hia behalf, with ray 
his merit, I assure yon, rather than to 
he deserrci infinitely your esteem — 
wanting to oblige hun by befog 
I would be alllictcd if you were so, 
onthatsccouatwhonow csteemhnn, 
hence, and from no other motive 
that you are obliged rnoro thsil any 
andloafford bimallimsgmablexespect 
that may ofTend or displease him 
truly s«j I love him as myself, and 
raovincing proof or STgument of an 

P 2 
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unnorthy person in the vtorld than to be capable of doing him ill. 

I knoiT that as soon as you cease to be a stranger to Lis virtue aod 

sitall be acquainted wHh him, you still love him as well as mjself, and 

will thank me for tins advice — the assurance Hhicli I Lave of your 

civility, doth hinder me to write furllier of him to yon, or to 

say more on this subjeet I am Tour most obdt servt., Ilichelieu. 

TotheAmbassadorofFranccatllome. Pans, 20th Nov 1C58 

It ivill here very prbbably suggest itself to many 
of my readers, as it did to me, that this mode of 
■\vritmg letters would form a very -ingenious cj'pher 
for the correspondence of lovers, &c. It would 
certainly, it must he owned, be rather difficult, 
but this difficulty would only enhance the ultimate 
pleasuie, and the grateful vanity attending success 
■woubl fully compensate the labour of attaining it. . 
This idea I find has not escaped others, and the 
following is a specimen, of which the key is the 
. same as to the Cardinal’s letter. 

“I cannot be sstisded my dearest frieod I bleat as 1 am in the matnmonial etata 
ntiless I pour into-jour friendly boaom, which baa ever beat m unison with, nuoei 
tile various aensations siLich swell with the liveliest emotions of pleasure 
roy almost bunting heart, 1 lell you mydear husbaud is the most amiable of men-"" 
1 have now been married seven weeks, and have never fouud the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us Mj husband is both in person and manners, far from hk® 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and jealous nionsfere, wh6 tliiuk, by eooflning, to secure 
a wife, — it IS his maxim to heat as a bosom fiiiebd, and not at all es a 
plaything, or menial alave, the woman whom he has chosen — neither party, 
he says, should always obey imphcitly, but each yield to the other by turns. 
An ancient maiden aunt, near seventy, a cheerful, venerable, and pleasant old lady, 
lives lu Uie house with ns She js the delight of both young and old She is ci* 
— Til to all the neighbourhood round, generous and charitable to the poor, 
lamconvmccdinyhusbandhkrsnothingmore than he does me, he flatters roe much more 
than tlie glass —and really his intoxication (for so I must call the excess of Ills love) 
often makes me blush for the unworthmesa of Its object, and T wish 1 could be dcscrvlog 
of the roan whose name I bear To say all m one word tlien, and to 
crown tho whole, my former lover is now my indulgent husband, my I®'® 
u returned, and I might hare had n pnnee without tbc fehcily I And lo 
him! may }ou be as blest, as I am un* alle to wish that I could bo more 
happy ' IS the fervent wish of jours, icc 

Y.N 
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The following \ ery elaborate trifle may also be 
considered^ from its Amphibological construction, 
as belonging to the above species , though from 
its being able to be read eitlier bachwards or for- 
wards, it has also a right to the name of “ devil s 
verse It was the work most probably of some 
monk, who poied over it in his sohtary cell for 
weeks or months , and though this time may justly 
be deemed as mi&apphed, yet it would certainly 
cost any one as much moie to produce a match 
to It , — not -that I mean to defend such useless 
labours I readily acknowledge ‘^turpe est diflSciles 
habere nugas, yet I cannot but admire the curious 
fehcit) here attained The verse is appherl to the 
sacrifices of Abel and Cam , — in one way it is \ ery 
w ell adapted to the first, — 

Sacrum pingue dabo non macrum sacnficabo 

or, — “ I will give a fat sacrifice, not oifer up a lean 
one , but read backw ards, aud altering the punc 
tuation, It w ill produce a speech equally applicable 
to the sentiments of Cam , thus — 

Sicrificabo maernm non dabo pingue Bicrum 

or, — I wall offer up a lean sacnfice, not gii e a fat 
one In the first way, the line is an hevaraeter, 
in the second, a pentameter and w hat renders it 
still more extraordinary, both -verses are Lconines, 
vtWjwwMh? ri'/weve Jo 

one another, so that this, from the numerous dif 
Acuities to be o^ ercome, maj fairlj be consjdorcd 
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as the very ne pins ultra of tlic art. By the \ray, 
as I ha\e mentioned ^^dcctVs verscsy' I might as 
AYcll here explain the meaning of the term, and 
this simply is, verses that read bacloN ards and for- 
%\ards the same;" the difBciilty of composing Ttliicli 
has procured them the above appellation. 

1 ouly at this moment recollect two examples ;* 
— one in Grceh — avo^i^/ia, fii) fiovav 
which is frequently inscribed on baptismal fonts 
in England, and signifies, ** wash the sins, not the 
face only;” and this in Persian, *\j\ ^hich 

means *‘‘he gave me rest.” Apropos of which, it 
is fully time for me to give this to my readers. I 
will therefore conclude. 

- Nugabum Amator. 


ON MAimiAGE CONSIDERED AS A RELIGIOUS 
CONTRACT. 

Sir, — Hav’ing he.ard Tarious opinions sported in 
company respecting the Institution of Marriage, 
considered by some as a civil, by others as a reli- 
gious, contract, I beg leave to offer some obsen’a- 
tions on the subject, throngh the medium of the 
“ hloofussul IMiscellany and though not any 


* Tbis iitscriptton is on tlie font in St. Marj Nottingham, anil 

may also he fouml on the font m SwUnch Clmrch, Choshiic, 
and on that at Harlow m Essc^. 
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tiling m them may be new or striking, jet, xiheii 
thrown together, and duly considered, they will, 
I think, tend to pro\e that Mirnage is of divine 
institution , and that, consequently, it is more a 
religious tlion a mvil contract . Prior haiang 
claimed a collateral descent equally long as that 
of Bourbon or Nassau, as tbe son of Adam and 
of JZte, so I, being almost as nearly related to 
that couple as» Mat liimself, feel myself antlionzed 
to take the liberty of first adveiting to their mar 
nage Wc ore taught to believe, by the highest 
authority, that uhen tbe great Author of our 
being brought these good foDis together, “ He 
blessed them, — (Gen chap 1, v 28) this 'Without 
twisting the meaning of the word to my own 
purpose, Tvas, that be pronounced a blessing upon 
them, and thus consecrated hi; nijer their union 

(vide Johnson ) 

Tlie Jewish marriage was solemnized bj the 
Rabbi, who used to pronounce the following bene 
diction — ‘ Ble^sed be thou, 0 Lord, who hast 
created man and woman, and ordamed marriage 
&.C hen w e advert to the marriage of Christian*’, 

wo find that our Saviour blcs'sed and sanctified it 
bj bis presence IVe arc also told tliat it w as at 
amarnage fuast where he wrought his first miraclt 
In our ceremon j , w c begin w itli c are gatht rt d 

together here m the sight of God, &,c \\ e tail 

It “ holj matnmonj, — ^and why ^ Because it was 
tn’tliiutad of God, or nccordnij, to the Jtwi h 
benediction, Let us now '-trum Ij rt 
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fleet on tlic follo\\ing cvprcssion : — ^^Tlio'^e ^\liom 
Gof/ hath joined together, let no man pnt .tsuntlcr.” 
If "nc consider that -we nrc correct in sa}ing, 
** those i\}iom God hath joined together,” v>c can- 
not but consider the institution a religions one, 
for if it he a ci\il ceremony, uc ought to say, — 
“ those ulio ]m\c joined i/icvisehes together,” — 
or, " those ■whom I” (the ofheiating JajTnan or 
priest) together.” I ibel con\inced, in my 

'own mind, that any person who leads, withont 
prejudice, hut ivith attenfiouj the marriage service 
of our Cliurch, must allow that it is a religious, 
and an awfully religions, ceicmouy. 

I w ell Icnow it w ill be ad\ anced, that the form 
of the marriage service is of human invention , — 
granted. And is not our foim of public woiship 
equally so ? But is our attending that public 
woiship of less moment— less evpected of ns, — or 
more lightly esteemed, as, what Johnson terms it, 
“o! lehgious act oj icietcnce?" At tlie same 
time that I allow theybrw of matrimony to be of 
human invention, I aver that the institution of it 
IS founded on Divine Authority. In proof of this 
assertion, I must beg leave to note some passages 
in addition to those to which I have already 
adverted. Is not the giving the woman to -the 
man, founded on the Almightu himging the 
xootnan to the man s Does not Adam then say, 
(Gen chap n. v 28) “ This is now bone of my 
hone, and flesh of my flesh ” And does not the 
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man, in onr semce, make a declaiation to the 
same effect, though not in the some oi ds ? Does 
he not conclude by marrjmg the woman m tlie 
name of the Father, and of tlie Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit ^ Can any compact be more solemnly or 
mpre religiously ratified ? I may be ashed, from 
hence came the form of marrying with the ring 
— IS it not a cinl ceremony ? I grant it may be , 
and it IS of so ancient a date, that the pnmiti\ e Jews 
used it in their marriage ceremony, with the fol- 
lowing w ords — By this nng thou art my spouse, 
according to the custom of Moses, and the children 
of Israel ” But to proceed The man and noman 
are afterwards blessed an the name of the “ Eternal 
God,’ &.C they are then declared to be man and 
V, ife, tn the name of the Fathct , &.c , and, lastly, 
receive a blessing in as awful a form as our Church 
admits , and in as solemn language as any Church 
serMce can gi>e it 

To close AAhat I ha\c adduced m faiouriof 
marriage being a religious ceremonj, and of divine 
institution, I w ill subjoin the three follou ing i erses 
from the 19th chapter of St Mattheu — “ Haie 
}e not heard limt he, nhich made tliera in the 
beginning, made them male and fimalo, and said, 
for tins cause sinll a man leaxe f itlicr and mother, 
and shall cleaxt to Ins wife, and they tuain shall 
be one flesh, — wli&rtforc tliej are no more twain, 
but one flesli nlnt, tlierefoit. Cod hath joined 
together, li,t no man put asunder 

If XX c refer to the heathen iiition", x\c «ImlI find 
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tlmt they ever held mnrringc so religiotis n cere- 
mony, iie>cr td ha\c U performed ^\ithout tlieir 
priests Ssoleinnizing the same by *;acrifiecs, and by 
calling on their deities to witness the sacred con- 
tract, and by in\oking them to bless the marriage 
co\ cnant. Thus, then, by considering the marriage 
ceremony simply a ci\il contract, ^\c, in this, outdo 
the heathens themseUcs. I am coiuinced in my 
omi mind, that if the marriage ceremony ^^ns 
performed in a more n\\ful and solemn manner 
than even the canons of our Clmrch direct; and 
if the di\inc institution of it ^^ns more thoroughly 
impressed on the minds of those ■nnLo arc married, 
■^^c should not see so many couples juUtiug them^ 
asunder, asv><t non do, in tliis Frenchified 
age of fashionable inconstancy, vicious politeness, 
and licentious gallantry. If it has my pro\mce 
to gi\ e nd\ ice, I should recommend to parents and 
guardians, to impress on the mind'; of their children 
aud nards, that marriage is of rlivhic institutioji : 
tliat they should seriously reflect on the state of 
their otvti hearts, aud cautiously obsen e the con- 
duct and disposition of each other, before they 
enter into a rehgious engagement ; — and that, 
having been pronounced man aud 1:1156 in the 
name of God, no sophistry of the present age 
should induce them for a mojnent to consider tliat 
engagement a mere civil contract , for when once 
the marriage ceremony is lightly esteemed, the 
bonds of union are easily snapped by the aitful 
casuistry of the designing libertine, oi by tlie moi c 
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dazzling acquirements of tlie tmprmcipled man of 
fisliion These are my undisguised sentiments 
and had I a sister, a daughter, or a son, I should 
use every endeavour to convince them, that though 
the form might be considered vi part as civil, yet 
the actual mamage ovas of divine institution, and 
therefore ought to be most religiously ohseiccd 
by both parties, if they ha\e any regard for their 
happiness hereafter, or their respectability here 
As I consider religion without morahty to be a 
farce, so do I mean, by the uords "religiously 
observed true fidelity, winch is a strictly consci 
entious obsenauce of tint virtuous and faithful 
Vss e, v-hich the contractmg parties so honourably 
promise, so openly aaou, and so sacredly pledge 
to each other till death do them ])art 
To the pen of Gisbonie, both married and im 
married are under the greatest obhgation His 
“ Considerations antecedent to ^Iarrlage, cannot 
be too careful!) read, — Ins duties of matrimonial life 
cannot be too strictlj practised By an attentive 
penisa! of his pages, the most beautiful and accom 
phshed woman maj make Jicr charms still more 
nttractiie and the most gay and elegant man 
may obtain that knowledge of the human heart as 
to ensure to Inin'self, b) n kind and nfftctionate 
attention to the woman of Ins choice, that bli«s 
fulness which dome tic fchcit), arising from a 
mutuall) lionoiimble and airtuous conduct can 
alone pm 
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Frequently do uc baclielors smile at the evpres- 
sion — “for better, for worse,’* and unblushingly 
allege, tint the dread of the latter deters m from 
becoming Benedicts How far are we surpassed 
in this respect by the Athemans, the burthen of 
whose song, at theic marriage feast, was — "’E^wyov 
A.ITKOJ, {ypoi — ** I quitted the bad, I found 

the better” From this we read, they iieier 
dreamed of such a thing as finding a lady tcot sc 
and I am persuaded that it is, nine times out of 
ten, the fault of a bad husband, when the wife 
becomes tcorse. The Greeks liad also another 
custom, VIZ — that of writing o^e^ the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, uto — “Let no 

cmI enter here ” Tins induced Diogenes once to 
obsen e, that the master had no right to go m — 
and if the same custom was still in aogue, I am 
afraid the same sarcasm might aer) justly be 
applied to some bridegrooms, who, when the) do 
enter, carry with them as much e\ il as the man to 
whom the Cjnic alluded 

As a bachelor, 1 «!hall, for the future, lay aside 
the idea of a lady becoming worse, and I hope 
Other bachelors will follow so excellent an example 
Tlie only fault that can possibly be Hid to the 
charge of the ladies, and for which they often 
smart most gne\ously through the rest of their 
li\ es, IS, partmg w itU their hearts without cdnsult- 
ing their judgment Of the danger arising from 
fixing the afFectious, without fir»t giMug leason 
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tlic command of the vessel, at the commencement 
of the \ oj age through life, Tielding thus expresses 
his comictiou* — 

“ Safe o'er tlie mam of life tlie vessel nde^, 

Wicu I’hssioQ furU lier «ai{s, luid Hcason guides , 

Whilst she, who has that surest rodder lost, 

'Mid rocks and qutcksaruU bj tiic ua\es ts lost , 

No certain road she keeps, nor port can find, 

To^it up and dom» bj c\ery wanton wjniL" 

In ha^^ng left the vessel to be to's'^cd about at 
random, — and as tlicre are shoals of jcalouty mid 
ni-tcin|K;r— cpiickcaiids of treachery' and stdnction 
— nlilrlpooK of ruin ami tnfamy — besides Innume- 
mble rocks of dc''tnictio», sratteroil o%cr the 
ocean of life, — it is natural to suppose that the 
^ os^cl must at Inst strike or go dow n . 1 tlicrcforc 
\cnture to gi\c you tha following lines on the 
same idea. 

>\licii o'er llio p^nlU-flowinp iuKm, 

Mliih hofl iIk {r>k% 

MJurJi llii xmI, 

'IIk wi'ik, fmil 1> irk of woman ndi s, 

Hic mind imdiuiirb’il, and {ia«.Mnn adei is 
Kimon wtil pilot Iwr mtr the dei |s 
Hut wIhij cloiided thi. iknn, 

I)n id nriM , 

\nd llial t( i»f loir, iln-ndnl mo«l , 

'IIk pilal M blmdeil, 

Tlir Im Im i« iiol mindtit, 

And l)n« WIT And dut tin ve^^il ti tx»t. 

''1h rock* and *1 k rvtls — 

Sik *rules — *l»rlH*r’s— 

'‘Ik fniii.Ifr* At U»T, — aft"! »» I «t ' 
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Having trespassed so long on your patience, and 
that of your readers, I now take my leave, witli a 
sincere wish, if yon are a bachelor as w'ell 
as myself, that we may meet with women w’hose 
attractions are lieighfened by nrtuc, good sense, 
and good humour. 

Thus solaced by the assiduous endearments of a 
tender and affectionate wife, w’e may scolF at the 
nnthinking dissipation of some — smile at the ambi- 
tious folly of others — and, like GO Bias, write over 
our doors — 

“ imeni portum — opes et fortuna ^uletc, 

Sat me ludlstt — luditc nunc alios.” 


ON THE CANAllA CAVES IN ‘SALSETTE. 

On the north of Bombay, and opposite to Mahim, 
lies the Island of Salsette, of which Tanna is the 
capital, on the eastern side ; and, this being the 
frontier coast townrds the Mahratta country, is 
defended by a small fort, which is garrisoned by 
two companies of Sepoys. 

Salsette bas long been celebrated for its subter- 
ranean temples, of which those of Canara, situated 
near the centre of the island, are the principal. 

On the morning of the IGth November, 1800, I 
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hct out early from Poullec to visit them, and cross- 
ing’ the ford at Sion, proceeded on, through a 
romantically beautiful tract of hilly country, which 
IS but little cultuatedv After a journey of fifteen 
or sixteen miles, and at the hour of elev en o’clock, 
I reached the foot of this majestic mount Here 
I was obliged to leav e my palauqmn, as tbe sur- 
roundmg thickets co\ ered the small path, which 
leads to its ascent, and rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult, without some guide to point out the way 
At this place, the mountam appears to be of vast 
circumference, and is clothed on ev ery side with 
the thickest folnge, but terminating, near to the 
summit, m a barren rock, whicli appears greatly 
elcN ated above the adjacent hills After ascending 
by a circituous route, the distance of one mJe, 
I reached the entrance to the caies, where the 
first object that strikes the eje, is a flight of rude 
steps, leading into a large cave or temple, through 
a lofty and extensive portico, which is hewn out of 
the solid rock, and ornamented m the front with 
a colonnade of plain pillars, formed to support the 
immense surface of the roof Those pillars bear 
some resemblance to the Tuscan order On the 
right and left hand of the portico, there are two 
colossal statues, chiselled from the stone wall in 
bas-relief, and nsing to the height of about tv, enty- 
fiv e feet Hiese figures are of an uncouth tbrm, 
and are decorated witli various fantastic ornaments, 
such as ear-nngs, &,c And by being placed m so 
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coB'^picuous a position, at tlie entrance of the 
ca^ts, one nould suppose 4^crc intended to lepre- 
sent the giiwlinn fleities of this hnlloned recess 
Besides tliose, there arc also a number of smaller 
images, and groups of figures, embossed on the 
TV alls of that apartment, and in several chambers 
1) mg contiguous to^ it, — ^\%luch but little exceed 
the natural size of man, and are, m general, 
■well executed Many of the figures are mutilated, 
and, in some, the "uork of the sculptor is totally 
effaced by the destructive hand of time 
rnrther on is a plain but spacious apartment, 
formed also out of the solid rock, in the shape of 
an oblong, and rising to a considerable height, 
•with an arched roof Tlie nails of this inner 
apartment, or temple, as it appears to ha\e been 
oiiginally, are rough and unadorned , but, at the 
extrerait}, is a cuiious kind of altar, eight or ten 
feet high, n hi ch, m all piobabihty, nas intended 
to ansner some holy purpose, m the ceremonies 
of that religion (whatci er it might he) nhich, no 
doubt, existed here at the period of its fabrication, 
although the knowledge of it is now hid in obscu 
nty The exterior of this astonishing excaintion 
IS a httle damaged, and some part of the stone 
■V, ork also, that w as originally placed for its defence 
and support, has been broken don n, or has gi^ en 
■way on that side, lAhich is most exposed to the 
action of the elements 

From the place here described, a broken road 
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Wilds towards the left, luglier up the mountaiiij 
and leads to a^anety of smaller caves, which aie 
situated at different heiglits , many of them include 
extensive smtes of rooms, which are connected by 
narrow passages 5 and others are entirely detached 
fiom the rest But these escalations are so 
numerous, and are so widely separated from each 
other, that it was not m my power to new them 
all, I was, therefore, obliged to content myself 
with nsiting tho«ie amongst them, which were 
pointed out to me, ns being the most remarkable, 
in the ncimty of the spot from which I began my 
tour of obseriation A great similarity of appear- 
ance IS obsenuble m all the different ca\ es, which 
consist, for the most part, of long ranges of single 
apartments on either side, running parallel to each 
other, with an open portico m front They are, 
howeier, of different dimensions, and many of 
them extend so fai into the rock, as to be obscured 
m total darkness throughout the year 

fn some of the most celebrated pagodas of the 
Hindoos, that I hai e bad an opportunity of seeing, 
their images are rude and misshapen, and not at 
all sumlar to these, in the caves of Canara, which 
are executed in a more masterly manner, and, to 
an ardent imagination, would seem to approach 
nearer to the simplicity of the Attic style I do 
not, howeier, intend a comparison The nations 
of this quarter of the globe, seem, bj the indolence 
of their habits, and the languor of their mental 

Q 
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exertions, to be prcclnded the }iope even of np- 
proaching the perfection of the Greek artists 
Various aqueducts, leading to the different ca\es, 
arc cut in the rock, and communicate uitli re- 
servoirs, at the top of the mountain, which are 
abundantly supplied with water during the periodi- 
cal rams 

On different parts of the rock, a number of 
ancient characters liad been inscribed, which are 
still discernible, but, whether it be now possible 
to decypher them, must be left to the judgment 
and luiowledge of those who are skilled m the 
Sansciitj t^wd other ancient languages of the 
country On the whole, I was not suiqinsed to 
hear the natives who accompanied me, attributing 
the cause of this assemblage of artificial wonders, to- 
a supernatural agency , but, if a leasonable conjec- 
ture may be hazarded on the subject, they are the 
performance of several age^ and not the work of 
any particular individual. The caves of Canara 
might originally have been the residence of a reli- 
gious society, who, after forming their first settle- 
ment, increased m number, and extended their 
cells in proportion, untif successive revolutions 
drove them fi om their haimts, and desolated thooe 
mansions of their Gods 

The similanty which exists between the site of 
these cav es, and that of tlie celebrated temple of 
Delphi, may be adduced lu supjioit of an idea, 
that the form of w orship observ ed m tlie one, vv as 
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something similar to the mysterious rites Tvhich, 
e are led to behei e, xeere practised in the other, 
since the situation of the former could not have 
been better adapted to inspire the minds of the 
de^v otees ith rev erential awe, than these gloomy 
shades, which are now sacred only to silence and 
to solitude 

If, as It is generally admitted, human nature is 
alike at all times, and in all countries, it is allow- 
able to suppose, that the same means Lntl been 
employed m the east, and m the west, to fetter 
the human mind, by alarming the imagination, 
and filUug it vv ith terrific images and superstitious 
notion'^ Wiience, it is possible, that a similar 
kind of worship might, originally, Lave been cele- 
brated at Delphi, and at Canara , although no 
histone proof can be brought forward m support 
of this inference For want of time, mj owai ob- 
servations were rather more confined than I could 
have wished, altliough I could hope to add but 
little to the description tJmt is lierc gniii, of 
objects, which had attracted tlic notice of anti 
quarians, philosophers, and architects, hut, winch 
have hithirto, and perhaps ever will cluth, the 
researches of accurate investigation For, what 
curiositj could licre exjiett to withdraw tlic veil 
of fiction, — or what labour hope to illninmo thc^e 
subterranean nbodts, bj that faint glimincnn_% 
winch strive" to penetrate the thick "hades of 
fable and romance ' 
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Mr.Editor, — ou have favoured your readersu’itli 
a few essays on various subjects — Silent Eloquence, 
Chronograms, and one or two others ; — I should 
like much to sec some ideas thrown together 
on the subject of Natural Antipathies, — and, by 
way of text, ground-work, or, as a professional 
man (an engineer for instance) would say, ns a 
foundation to build upon, 1 will relate you a cir- 
cumstance in that way, ulilch I was actually a 
witness to. I was acquainted with a gentleman, 
who could not bear the smell of a shoulder of 
mutton, (he had no dislilce to any other part) and 
happened to spend a day in his company, at a 
friend’s garden-house, near Calcutta. 

To pass .w ay the forenoon, cards, backgammon, 
and other amusements, were resorted to. I was 

engaged at the same card-table with Mr. M , 

and we did not break up till some little time after 
dinner w’as announced on table. I mention this 
as a proof that he could not have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what was for dinner; (as may 
naturally be supposed by some) add to which, he 
W’as one of those of the party least acquainted in 
the house. 
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On approacbing the door of the dining room, 
he stopped shoi t, and Avas obser\ ed to turn quite 
pale , being asked vrhat was the matter, he in- 
stantly said — “ Ob ’ there is a shoulder of mutton 
on table’" Examination was made, but nothing 
of the kind appeared he was told so, and made 
another attempt to enter the room, but he could 
not — declaruig, he was certain there must be a 
shoulder of mutton, howe\ er disguised, on table 
On a second, and more mmute mrestigatzon, a 
shoulder of mutton nas found in a pje at the 
farther end of the table , irhich being remored, 

all ifnea«!iness ceased, — and Mr M eat Ins 

dinner as comfoitably as any other person 

I neier heard whether this gentleman ever 
made any serious effort to oiercome his antipathy , 
but I knew a lad>, who'ie dislike to cheese laas 
equally strong, (so much so, that she w ould faint 
at the mere “sight of it) \ery prudently and re'-o- 
lutely detennmed to oiercorae her chshke to it, — 
and completely succeeded in doing so For which 
Auctor), obtained by her pci^ei erauce and good 
nature, I liaic seen her repaj herself hj eating 
cheese like other people 
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LETTER or ADMCE TO \OUNG LADIES 


M'i DEAR Girls, — As you are no^^ entering into 
Life” you no doubt sometimes study the “ Waij 
to get maiiicd and lia\ mg years and experience 
to authorize me, I -v enture, though an “ Old Maid,” 
to point out Ways and Means f ^\hlch may put 
^ ou on the “ High Road to Man tage” Fii st let 
me entreat you to beuarc how you act the ‘‘Romp,” 
or play the “ Inconstant f a slight indiscietion 
may cost you “Many sighs,” aud the “Why to 
xvin him” that may be tvorthy of you, tmH be, 
never to indulge the “Capincesof a spoilt child,” 
or imitate the manners of Maids as they ate” 
Keep clear of the “ School for Scandal,” and place 
little confidence in “ rashionahle Loters” In 
y our “ Election of a Husband f let me advise you 
to shun the “ Miser f Tvho mil neglect you for his 
“ lion Chest f and a “ Gamester f -who mil cer- 
tainly run the Road to Riitn ” There is a sort 
of “ Loie (1 la Mode” •\^bose only object is tlie 
“ Pin sef — whose only attention is an Hen css, *’ 
but there is also a “ Trial f uhich will m time 
unmask the ‘ Votary of Wcalthf and bring him 
to disgrace Do not let any “Gay Deccners” 
ensnare your affections, — such “Lovers' Votes' 
are lighter than air, and seldom last “ Ihrce Weds 
after Marriage ” Show your contempt for 
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Fashtoiiahle rallies — do not be dazzled by 
Accom^jhslied FoolSf' who inal».e a transient 
fi^ire in the “ Woild" till the “ Wheel of For- 
tune" turnSj and they repent the “ Follies of a 
Day " 

\Vlien at length your good fortune presents y ou 
with a *‘Man of Ten Thousand^ rising superior to 
all his ‘‘Rivals," do not let “False Delicacy" 
occasion “ Delays and Blunders f but prevent all 
“Mistakes' by accepting the “Prize," with a 
candour that should prevail amongst “ Conscious 
Z-oicr^'* If you meet with a “ Good natured 
Manf think yourself peculiarly favoured, — a 
“ Choleric Man ' will assert bis ways m the 
“Honey Moonf and early show an inclination to 
“Rida a Wife" May you escape equally a 
“Caieless Httslandf and a “Suspicious Hus- 
band," and defy the e\il offices of the “Busy 
Body" and the “ Double DcaJei ” Hay discord 
ever he a “ Straugei ” m your mansion, or if 
“Faintly Quairels" should happen, ne^er make 
“ btuch ado ahout dl^othiug " You w ill, by yield- 
ing gracefully, appease a “ Protolcd Ilushandf 
and make him own himself “ All tu the Wrong " 
’Tis a “ Secret north huotung, ' before you enter 
into “ blat> iinony^ that, “ Diery one has his 
faults ” May you and your “ Ttuder Hutband 
protsent to tlie world, that “ Wonder' m tlio 
prc'cnt days — a Constant Couph '' Still emu 
Into “ If'nes as they trert," and you will find it 
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the true “ to heep him^* who, I hope, will 
reward you with Lovefor Love." Mayyoulook 
on your “ Weddin^r Day" as the happiest of your 
Life" and find in Mutual A ffeciioi'i' an infal- 
lible “ Cure for the Heart-ache, and the genuine 
“ Secret" of happiness I ! 

Lucretia Singledame. 


CHENGEZ KHAN. - 


Sib, — I have the pleasure to send yon another 
paper of my late fidend Captain J. R. It is a short 
memoir of Chengez Khan, the greatest and most 
destructive conqueror that ever existed. It Mas, 
I imagine, Mritten during the author’s residence 
in Persia. Much of the infonnation it contains 
may be met M’ith in other boohs, but as there appear 
to be a few particulars relative to this extraordinai-y 
personage, which may not be found elsewhere, I 
am induced to transmit it for insertion. 

PCRSICUS. 


This celebrated conqueror, \vho uasljoni at an 
encampment in Tartarj', called DeJ.un huIdoJc, in 
January a.d. n.55, was eldest son of Pisnhy 
Bchadoor, a royal prince who had become famou-< 
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T-mong the Tartar tnbes for w arlike exploits At 
Pisuky s deathj great part of his subjects reA olted, 
presuming on the youth of Cliengez IChan, -who 
as then only thirteen years of age This drew 
him into wars nitli those feiocious tubes, and 
■v\ ith the neighbouring Khans, m n hich he con 
tinned to be engaged from that time to his fortieth 
;jear, witli \arious success, — sometimes carrying 
off the herds and horses of his competitors, and 
sometimes defeated, and taken captive in Ins 
turn 

From his fortieth to his forty-ninth year, was 
the first great tera of his successes, m the course 
of which he added greatly to the number of his 
troops, and subdued \anous tribes that were hos 
tile to him 

At length, in 1202, having overcome a powerful 
prince named Uny Khan — the most considerable 
with whom he had hitherto waged war — he wus 
that year proclaimed Great Khan by the class that 
had submitted to him And thus supported and 
established, he proceeded next to subjugate the 
Namaii and MicKit tribes, bordering on China 
as well as others to the west, and seeing himself 
then m a condition to attack greater pow ers, and 
his way open on that side, he invaded China 
repeateiU} 

On his return from one of these imasions m 
1212, he ordered all the yoiuig children whom his 
troops had taken, in rataging the northern pro 
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>inrc'? of that empire, to be hilmmaiily Imtchered 
in liis camp ! 

After tlicse e-xpeditions be finii'hed the conquest 
of the ^c^t of Tartary, and had soon comjdetcd 
the extirjintion ot Kftuslttp Khan, (>\ho reigned in 
Cashghnr, and x\ho was the last of his competitors 
in those parts,) wlien the slaughter of his ambas- 
sadors, bj Sultan Mohammed of Ivhorasan, who 
possessed all the countries from the wcbteni boun- 
daries of India to the Caspian Sea, alForded him a 
fair pretext for invading tlic Southern Asia. Tliat 
region was then crowded witb poinilous cities, 
abounding in riches, and sunk in luxury and 
efFeininncy ; and he came down upon it with a 
prodigious number of Moguls and Tart^s, all 
inured from infancy to hardship, danger, nud 
fatigue; equally strangers to the comforts and 
refined feelings of civilized life, and habitually 
exercised in war and bloodshed. 

He passed Turkistau in his w ay to the Khornsan 
Mountains, in 1218, when be w as sixty-three years 
did; and, after efiecting their entire reduction, 
he returned to Tartary, iu 1 223, w here he died soon 
after. 

Jagy Khan w’as the eldest son of Chengez Khan. 
The present IChan of the Crimea is a descendant 
of Jagy Khan. Uzbek Khan was the seventh in 
succession from Jag> IChan. Hulaker Khan was 
the fifth son of Tutug Khan, the fourtli son of 
Chengez Khan. His elder brother Mungo Khan 
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succeeded to the throne of his ancestors Korako- 
rum in the Hedjira year 648, or a.d. 1250; and 
in consequence of complaints made to him of the 
state of Persia, and the adjacent countries, which 
his grandfatlier had subdued thirty years before, 
he sent Hs brother Hulalcer, in 1253, with a chosen 
army of Moguls into these parts. Hig principle 
achievements^ on coming thither, u ere, the extir- 
pation of the Miilnhiduy called also Ismaelions, 
and Fedays, who had established themselves in 
Persia Irak ; and the taking of Bagdad, which city 
he entered on the f>th of Safer 656, or a.d. 
14th Febimary 1258. He was the pntjon of the 
famous astronomer Nastr Ud-tleen Toosijy for 
whom he built an] observatory at Meraga, near 
Tauris, in Azirhajatiy at ■which place the prince 
died in A.n. 663. 


CHRONOGRAJI ON THE CONQUEST OF JAVA 

I HAVE the pleasure to send you a Persinn chrono- 
gram, V Iiich, from the nature of its subject, you 
may perhaps deem worthy ofn place. The present 
tribute, humble indeed for so glorious an occasion, 
is the composition of a learned Native of Moors- 
hetlabad ; and an Asiatic mnsc celebrating I'u her 
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song 0 . British trmmph, is a circumstance, I think, 
not slightly tlescr\mg of praise and publicity 

Si^j JJ4) ^ L, J 

0^ ci-ssa' li— il JL 

JjW- jf iJiliii ^ 

“ Wien the hraVe onset opcirD Conq\^est s rOV tc, 

O er pLalns, o’er liILLs, far rang th eXVLtIng sllo^^t 
A jeir of Victor}, Lite foretoLD the wl«p, 

Lo 1 JaVa faLLs to gLoiy, VaLo^’r s prize ’ 

To understand this fully it must be explained 
that not only lends itb aid to form the 

abo>e senate, but must also be taken in anothei 
morfe literal one, or for “the head or beginning of 
the Tvord c:j \ of course the letter ^ the nume- 
rical poTver ofT^hich, according to the rules of the 
ju=s-1 being added to those of the letters which com- 
pose these nords 11111 ffire the date 

required, — • thus l+jC + » 5+i_j80+cy 

400+^80+tif20+^ 300+«_> 400=1220, year of 
the Hedjira, which corresponds with ad 1811 
“ Shaghul” in the last line is the jjaLst or poetical 
appellation of the composer This m my transla- 
tion I have omitted, for which, and for the lery 
paraphrastick, incorrect version, I hav e abov e giv en, 
the only excuse 1 can offer is, that I w as obliged 
to sacrifice much for another object winch I had 
in vaew, namely, to tiansfo-se into mj lines not 
only the seii&e but the date of m} original The 
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Rom'in numeric'll letters winch they contain being 
added together, ivill give agreeably to chrono 
grammatic rules, tlie year 1 81 1 


TO^^B OF SCUM KISHIEE 

Sin, — Perhaps the following descnption of the 
tomb of Selim Kishtee, &c may be acceptable to 
some of your readers, if you think it worthy of m 
sertion in )ouc Miscellany 
On the 10th February, 1807> nsited Futteh 
poor Sicn, distant from Agra about tweh e coss (or 
twenty four miles ) At this place is the tomb of 
Selim Kishtee the saint through whose prayers 
and intercessions Achbar first obtained his -washes 
of an heir to his throne his former children ImMiig 
died in early infancy His eldest son, born at 
this place, ms named after the holy man in fur 
ther gratitude to wliom Ackbar erected the tomb 
aboiementioned about241 jearsago Thegatemy 
was built nearly tlurty years after It staiuh on a 
stony eminence and the accent is by n steep flight 
of red granite steps W Uh tlie simplicity and unity 
of the design of this grand and noble structure we 
w ere highlv pleased It is formed of red granite 
Innng boixlers and ornaments can cd m stone of 
a pale ochre colour there is al«o some luHid work 
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of white marble, but the subserviency of parts is 
so well prcscn*ed, that, the effect produced by the 
whole is chaste and simple in n degree seldom wit- 
nessed in Indian architecture. From its summit, 
to which the ascent is by aflight of 117 steps, the 
eye commands ?in extensive prospect over a barren 
and sandy plain, hut from whence some interesting 
spots are noticed: on oiic side, at the distance of 
eighteen coss arc seen the hills of the Brima Pass : 
at a nearer extent of five coss, rise the walls and 
bastions of Bhiirtpoor,. rendered famous by its 
obstinate and successful resistance agamst five at- 
tempts to carry it by storm, by the British army, 
under Lord Labe, in the beginning of the year 
1805, In an opposite direction, the white' dome 
of the Taj'MaU’l is descried above the horizon. 

Through this beautiful gateway, under a bold, 
and astonishingly elevated arch, the passage leads 
to a square and spacious area, paved with stone, 
round w'hich, on the four sides, are arched cloisters 
of red granite, supported by pillars, richly caiwcd, 
of the same stone, having small cells ranged 
within, the walls. In the centre of the westeni 
side stands the Musjid. This building is in the 
same style and of the same materials as the gate- 
way, but less elevated, and lias a greater variety 
of beautiful borders, carved in stone. The cor- 
responding building on the western side of the 
area, is a gateway; and a third, which stands on 
the same side as that in wliicli are deposited the 
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T-slies of Selim, is nearly filled with stone and 
maible tombstones which coiei the remains of 
the descendant of the ^aint 

Tlie tomb of Sehm Kishtee is a square building, 
covered by a dome, formed entirely of white 
marble The pillars which support the square 
porch by which the building is entered, are nchly 
car> ed, and are hollow in their centers, to admit 
of w'ater being conducted through them, for the 
egress of which is a maible rose near the base of 
each pillar Beyond the porch is a verandah, 
winch surrounds the interior apartment on the four 
sides, enclosed by a maible network, the most 
beautiful we had seen The efi“ect produced by 
the richness and > anety of tlie designs, togethei 
wath the lightness of their execution, w as such as 
we had never witnessed at any other building in 
this country 

Within this verandah is a room ornamented 
b} paintings and design's, m coloured chuuam 
or stucco The floor, inlaid in coloured marbles, 
has a handsome effect In the centre stands the 
canop) , regarded by tlie nativ es w ith superstitious 
rev erence It is composed of a dome supported 
by four pillars the frame is of wood, but entirely 
cov ered with mother o pearl which v% as procured 
from Surat, cut into small pieces of v arious slnpe« 
an/? f'isteni'ti io the nc&il by ivass i»x}% in regu 
lar designs A low marble railing runs round the 
caiiopj, over wlucli is stretchetl a piece of red 
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^lo^^e^e(l silk, covering n plain ^^lutc tombstone, 
^^lucll occupies the centre of tlie canopy ; on ils top 
are t\^o vessels fbr rose-water, cncnisted also with 
mother-o’-pearl; and over the w'hole is thrown a 
silk net, substituted for one which is said to have 
been originally of silver. 

During the period that the place was in the pos- 
session of the IVfalirattahs, Scindja allowed the 
descendants of the saint 10,000 rupees(£l,000)per 
anniun, tow’ards the repairs of the tomb. It is 
now kept up by the revenue yielded from four >t 1- 
lages, that have ever been attached to it, and w hich 
produce from 5 to 7,000 rupees a year. 

Adjoining to the tomb of Selim Ivisbtee are the 
ruius of Ackbnr’s palace. • This was a favourite 
residence, where he spent much of his time, ^^^^at 
remains of it are only sufficient to convince that 
it could never have boasted either elegance or 
splendour. A contiguous residence, which belonged 
to Rajah Beer Bull, the Vizier of Ackbar, affords 
more interesting speculation, and displays in its 
ruins the vestiges of its original ornaments. The 
architecture is Hindoo, and consequently irregular, 
but the carved designs on the rod stone pillars and 
cornices are extremely rich, and exhibit gi-eat 
boldness and freedom of jdesign. 

The town of Futtehpoor is a mere mass of ruineci 
and falling buildings, and offers nothing worthy of 
obsert'ation. < 
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ADDRESS TO LOVE 


O Tiiou ’ or Tiend or Angel, — bj wlnt name 
Sliall I address Uiee, — ^how express tliy power ’ 
Strange compound of extremes of heat and cold, 

Of hope ind fear, of pleasure and of pain, — 

Most credulous Infidel 1 — now trusting none, 

No’S anchoring on a featlier, craMng all, 

With nothing satisfied,— perplexed with doubt, 
let dreading to be sure, stirclmged with thought, 
Of speech jiicnpable, in ibsence curst — 

\et eager still to rush on certaui pain * 

Tlioy call thee blind,— jet inve 1 known thee, I onc, 
More keen and n-itchfal than the sleepless eje 
Of tliat dread serpent, whose terrific glare. 

Hung like a comet o cr tlie Hesperian boughs , 

Nor ken of griping miser, nor of Ij n\, 

Nor Ins, whom poets feign d wntli hundreil ejes 
Arg ««, — nor that majestic bird, which looks 
Uiidazzlod on the sun, is Iialf so «harp. 

So vigilant as thine All seeing lovo ’ 

No look, nor motion, gesture, deotl, or word. 

No,— nor the secret councils of the heart,— 

Can ’scape thj scrulim How wrctclicd thou, 

If aughUtliou SIX St winch thwarts lliiiio ankm wi li 
And oh ! how i h d, if tliou mark st one glance 
W Inch tells lilt latent longings of the soul 

It 
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In lliat high fever, ihc delirious bmin, 

Coins gaudy phantoms of celestial bliss ; 

Of bliss that never comes,— for now, cVh.now, 

• Now, while Love sleeps, and eyes the rainbow hues 
"With child-likc rapture, — e’en now comes jealous Fear, 
With trembling hand, and thunders at the door ; 

At this rude noise, alarm’d tlie dreamer starts. 

Looks round appall’d, and finds the vision fled 1 

Wliere now th’ angelic tongue, the dimpled cheek, 
Tile moisten’d eye-ball, and the bidden blusli, 

Of love’s delicious smile ?— All, all are fled * 

From airy joys he wakes to solid pain. 

Quick to his sight upspring^ in long array, 

A Uibo of hellish ills,— the cold reply, 

Tlie unanswer’d question, and the careless look 
Of blank mdifierence, — the chilling fiown 
That freezes to the heart, die stony ejc 
Of fi^.’d disdain,— or more tormenting gaze 
Bent on another. Tlicsc, with all die train' 

Of fears and jealousies that wait on Lov’e, 

Are no imagin’d griefs, — no fancied ills 
Are these-^or fancied, worse than real, woes. 

Such art thou, Love • and who, that once has known 
Thy countless rocks and sands that lurk beneath. 

Would ever tempt thy smiling surfiicc more ? 

Long toss’d on stormy seas of hopes and fears, 

How willim^^ at last mY wearied ?oul 
Would seek a shelter in forgetfulness. 

Oh * kind Forgetfulneas • Love’s sweetest balm, 

Come, loiisc thee fiom diy beil, if still thou sltKjp’st 
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On Lethe’s shore, — come, take tins willing breast, 
And fold It in thine arms, — dirough all my \ems, 
Thy dead’iung power infuse,— close up each gate, 
And n\enue to Love, — clear off the lime 
Tint clogs the spint, whidi fiuti would wing its flight. 
To sense, to reason, liberty and peace 


RESIGNATION 


Why droops the head, wliy languishes tlie eje, 
What means the flowing tear, and frequent sighi’ 
Mltcre are the lenient med’cincs, to impart 
Tlieir balmy virtues to a bleeding heart ? 
rruitless me all attempts for hind relief, 

To mix lier cordial, and allay wy grief, 

So strong ni} anguish, so seiere m^ pam, 

Weak i» philosophy, and icason vain * 

Such lules, like fuel, make my passion glow. 
Quicken each pang, and point tlie sting ofwoe 
Imagination labour^ but in vam. 

And dark’inng clouds intoxicate the brain 
Taney no sweet ideas can suggest. 

To lull the raging tumult in my breast, 

In ram or mirth invites, -or friendship calls, 

1\ it dies a jest, — and conversation palls — 

Nature and art supply firsh sprmgs of c irt. 

And each obtruding lliouglit creates despair 
No scenes amuse me lliai anniscHl before, 

And what delighted once, delights no more 
Though all creation bcaiitiiuf appears. 

And "Saturc’s as{K;i.t n rich verdure wi ir> 



Yet still her bloom with sick'ning ejes I see. 

Anil all her liixtirj w lost ow me 
Tlie budding pHnts oftnnegnted line, 

The blossoms ojwmug with llie inonung dew, 

1 he \crn'il breeze tint gently f iiis the bow’rs, 

Ihe laughing mc^dows, find enhv’niiig show rs— 
Th tnimel d garden, where the works of art 
Gne strength tointure, and fresh charms impart, 
llliere gaud) pmks and blushing roses bloom, 
Rich m arra), and pregnant with perfume. 

Where Tlora smiling sees her olTspruig Me, 

To spread their beauties, and regale the e)e, 

All,— -oil in a am wiili charms united glow, 

To deck the scene, or gild the face of w oe 

So when the morning lark ascending sings, 

Vi hilo joy attunes his \oicc, and mounts Ins wuigs, 
Tliough to the cheerful notes the hills repl), 

And warbling music gladdens all the skj, — 

Still in his strains no pleasing charms 1 /ind, 

No sweet enchantments to compose the mind 
In laiin the sun Ins gaud) pride displa)s, 

No genial warmth attends Ins brightest rays, — 
And when his absent light the moon supplies, 

Oi planets glitter to «irich the skies. 

No gleam of comfort from tlieir lustre glows, 

No liarbinger of peace, or calm repose — 

But gloomy i apours o er the night prevail. 

And pestilence is spread m ev’iy gale 

T*lius weaken d by a gradual dccaj, 

Lifcs bitter cup I drink without alia), 

Nor taste the blessings of one cheerful day ' 
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Come tlien, kind Death J tlij sharpest steet prepare, — 
Here point the dart — and snatch me from despair ! 
But stop, O I man — Tliy plamtne notes suppress. 
With Chnslnn patience learn to acquiesce — 

Til* mstructue \oice of reason calmly hear, 

And let religion check the flowing tear 
^Vhate'er the will of Providence assigns, 

'Tis infidelity alone repine? 

But tliej, who triistm God, disdain to grieve. 

And what dur Pather sends resign'd, reccne, 

Wiose sharp corrections lestif} his loic, 

And certain blessings in the end wall pro>c 
A\Iio se<.s how man would crrwiihont controul— 
AHlicts the bod) to improac the soul, 

And bj cha<tismg part, prcsciacs the whole 
Ilcncc the dark low ’ring skies, and angrj gales. 
Conspire to nuc the storm, and rend the sails. 

Yet if calm reason at the lielm p'rcsido, 
hij htllc bark >vill stem liotli w md and tide , 

And adverse curr<nts shall at lost convey 
llic shattered vessti to the realms of da) 

lluis taught b) railli how ni«h u is and vam 
For Jimn — iniix dust and adics — to conijilam ' — 
soul, with 6.ad de^qiiictiidcopprost, 

Directs her fliglit to Ileiv « in search of rtsi. 

And nfugt takes <nh»ch {learenl li-*! '>jJl hnn^) 
Benealh the slndovr of lli Alimghl) a v mg 
On him 1 fix m\ mind, and phet m\ trust, 

A being infuutclv wi«omidjH t 
And should liM providenct new In-ami emte, 

T o brighten the complexion < f iiiv fin , 

A rlui.rrul tnhiitc (o Ins Uimiii 1 11 hum 
A nd stamp mv song wilhf^ititiid nii 1 [ riiM 
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But should indulgence Biut not Ins designs, 

^Vho e\ il into Inppmess refines, 

Let due submission m'lke nij burden light, 

And may I dunk “"Wliate^er is, is Tight.’ 

Tlien be not thou disquieted mj soul , 

Haielnely faith — and faith shall make thee'vhole 

IVhen Heav’n inflicts, with calmness bear the stroke, 
Since to repine, is only to pioioke— 

Leam to ndoie the justice of thy God, 

And kiss the sncred hand tliat holds theiod, — 
Tliat sacred hand, nhich first the heart esploics, 
Probes ev rj uound, and searches nil the «ore8. 
Then the right med cine properlj applies, 

To cleanse the part uheie nil tli infection hiS — 
Hear till®, thoiwcouard man, — iioi drtnd die smart, 
Wgcli, though it Stings, Mill purify the lieart. 

Tor Resignation will promote the cure, 

And though the means nre slrnip, the cud is surt 

r 

Since, then, afllictious arc in merej sent, 
lobe of good t1u happy iiistnimcnt , 

Since for the nohlc-jt ends tlicy nic di“5ij,n d, 

To form the judgment, to iinpro%t the iiuiid, 
lo curb 1 nr j jesions, to direct our lo\(, 
lo auc innnkiiKl, to speak n Gml aboit ' 

O I may I sicw them with religious c\i, 

Not lose the guard of surliic till I ilic ^ 

Tlicncc shall I taste llic bmccLi tlint cmK bring 
Anil suck the honey, mIiiIc I UtI tin stmg 
IK nee ».ln!l I Icuni ll c but r cup to hlw. 

Ami drink it ns a dmiglit € flnpj iiie«s 
A Mboli*M)me |y»li m>-Mbic|i, tJio* imx d with gnl) 
Mni Hilljia-Miai ms soul in\ all' 
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Look nith (lisdaii) cm nil the |)oiT)p of state, 

And, by liumiHly, be truly great. 

But should it be Tliy blessed 'n ill to spread, 
Clouds of thick darkness lowering o’er my head, 
Lot mo have grace to know they arc design'd 
To check my folUos, and correct my mind ; 

Let me liavc grace to know, in my distress, 

1 still to Thee may have a f^c^e•access,— - 
And be an heir, (iho* all ihe vvorld should frovvn) 
Of heavenly glorjVand a future crown. ^ 

'FrofnJhese reflections true contentment flows, 
Contentment— such as grandeur seldom knows. 
Hence, in the lowly cot a relish springs,' 

Abov e die taste of courts, and pride of kings : — 
Tlius, on the flood of wealth, be ibou my gtnde, 
And steer my course ’twixt avarice and pride, 

Or, in the ebb of fortune, teach my mind , 

To know its duty, and lobe resigned. 

Prepare me to receive or good or ill, 

As the result of Thy almighty ivill — 

Thy will — ^wbose cliief design and general plan, 
Tends lo promote tlie liappiness of man. 

Be ev'ry sensual appetite suppress’d. 

Nor tlie least tsunt lie lurking in my breast. 

Let steady reason my affections guide, 

And calm content sit smiling by my side. 

Teach me with scorn to view the tilings below, 

As gaudy pliantoms, and an empty show. 

~But guide my wishes to the dungs above. 

As the sole object of a Cliristlaii’s love ; 

Make me reflect •on my eternal home, 

A dying Saviour — -and a hfe to come. 
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Direct me \ irtue’b happy course to run, 
And let me, as mstnictedT>y Tliy Son, 
In ev’ry station sar — ** Thy wiU^be done ’ 


ON FANCY 

Cav It be Fancy all ^ — ah, no 1 
Tlie beating heart, the cheeks’ high glow 
Declare, alas * too plain, 

Tliat no ideal pain 

'Flirobs in pulse, and from brnst 
Steals Its content, its wonted rest 

Saj, does unaguiation guide, 

And oter all my thoughts presale ^ 

Does f iney prompt the sigh f* 

Docs she tnstnict tlie eje — 

Ardent to gate when thou art near, — 
Absent— to drop the temler tear ^ 

Tlioiigli frequent home upon her wing, 
Of grotea and silvan sliades 1 sing, 

I own not now her 8wa\ , — 

Alts ! to Love a prej, 

Mj soul ackiiowletlges his ch un, 

Of rral tomunts 1 conn lam 

She o’er m\ dreams indeeil w queen. 

And as slu pU'OM's |Mints the sci ne , 

She not affTls tin* lieart — 

‘'he points no losc-barli d iLirt 





OV TANO. 


TIjo morning drncs her from licr tliroiic. 
And reason must lier spells disoivn- 

Yet let me not dischim her poncr, 

Her potent simle ma^ soothe the lioui, 
’^Micn far from jon and lo\c, 

In otlicr dunes I ro\c. 

Her nirj wind may case nnparf, 

And soothe mj agonizing heart. 


HOPE. 

Wr’ar taught Young, or onr immortal Pope, 
Tliat our chief happiness consists in 
“ Man ne\er is — but alwajra fo be, blest “ 

Come, then, fair Hope, and cheat my soul to rest. 
Fortune, suspended, bids me free to use 
Thy genial influence to 'wake the muse 
Indulge me, then, avith thy inspiring lay 
To sootlie the present, m the future daj 
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May conquest cro^^'i’n us then, as ^ve dispH^ 

Our scorn of tyranny, the base* betray 
Yet, as hostilities sometimes cease, 

And seasons claim a tempority peace, 

In these cessations would I ask of heaven, ' 
Wiat would compensate the \olition gwen? 

When ^ar relaxes, or sub'^tdes, O Jove f 
Gne me to taste the softer sweets of lo\-e, 

Hie bhss supreme of purest lave to share, 

Witli genuine iiiendship to divide my care 
And if a sacrifice of all that s dcai. 

Be no mean title to th’ imperial tar. 

From England be the mistre«s of my heart, 

Her charms will thence more solid joy s impart , 
Kind, meek, and gentle,— and, if passing fan, 

I ask not beauty exquisitely rare 

Care-800tliing sweetness, with an ample mind, 
Ever to ploise, and to be pleased inclmexl 
With cheerful ease and elegance, 1 d seek, 

Tlie smiles stiU playing on hcrlovelv clicek, 

^^lt, sense, ami song, liarmoniously should move. 
In sweet succession to tlic tunc df love 

Ye powers divane t ye 'wtucs which coiitroul 
And move the softer passions of the soul ! 

Had I tlie conddcnce of such a maid, 
ith all these captivating cliarms array d, 

Such glowing cxtflcics would then inspire 
■My grateful heart, tliat not a new desire 
Sliould find admission to my anxious breast, 

\ct anxious still — for nothing could divest 
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cngcr toul of the unctnsing cnri, 

How best, ]iow surest, to deljght inj fur. 

But, Lo^c, thr riglits, thm dinning highest jinisc, 
now «»cc<lc for rnciul UijiV humbler lijs , 
For th} «oft tnusports, exquisite, require 
Some intends, to reno\nte tlieir fire , 

Tlie calmer sentiments of Friendsliip then 
Hapl} recruits the generous fiame again 
Zeil, thus rece<hng, senes but to mcrcisc 
And harmonire die higher jo}s to ptace 

Give we a fuend, m iihose good mil and sense, 

1 ma) repose unbotinded confidence, 

One, uho’ll be free to gi»e idMce, but "ho 
Vi ill let tint counsel be nyected too— 

^VUen on deliberation we mclme. 

Still to prefer what we oursehes opine 
For Cl er generous, enlarged and free, 

Let liira haic latitude, and giic it me 
Good-nature, candour, must inspire the }outIi, 

But, above all, the beauteous goddess, Truth 

Had, sacred deity I whose province hos.. 

To root out error m whate er disguise 
Tliy essence ’tis, philosophers explore. 

And Tvluch, unfomid, eathusiasU adore 
Ohj be thj laws as sacred mdi my friend, 

As if their breach did his existence end 
That, led by Thee, his ev*iy act and word 
Should fail in no one mstance to accord, 

Tims, honour, mistress oflus steadj mind, 

More firm than oadi% would all lus compacts bind 
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^\ith friends like tl»e^ of atlier sex, to shaie 
M> J03S, iny liope^ inj interests, my care. 

To gam a competence in dns sijoiirn 
TJien, but remains, — that so we imgbt return 
To our dear fnencL at borne, while jet our powers 
Were equal to enjoj the gliding liours . — • 

ITius, greatlj liappj, at some rural seat^ 

In blest societj our friends we'd meet, — • 

And tliere delight tbem, bj recounting times. 

Past iinregretled in t}»e^ ad\er«e dunes. 
Transporting thought • O, wlial a close were thi^ 
How far transcending cv ij other bhss I 
Enjoj then, Tancj, l!i> unbounded scope, 

Attd stdj sustain us w/tb wspiring Jlqpel 


inC D\ING SOLDILIt 


[dccAiioaeo bt a sioiit or thk miiTAar uosriTAL ] 


Lo • where ixJo 6ickuc«s rears her inoumful dome, 
Tlic sad receptacle of Iiunnii jwin , 

^Mitrc the poor soldier, di«lant fir from home, 

nthes his rack d limbs on mis’ri e cottcli in i am 

No more to him «JiaJJ Ilojic’a gay iisioiis rj>c, 

Nor I aiicj waft him to bis natnc soil, 

Uiiknowai, unnoticwl, hero lie lingers-— <hos, 

Nor f«K the Wcs.smg of out choinitg smdc * 
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No frietul appears to soollie tlic hour of death 
Nor can coiniction of his coiintr^-’a good, . 
By his decease, nrrcst his fleeting breath, 

Or copl the bumiog fc\er of his blood. 

Yet, hopeless SoMierl-o’er thy Iowlv‘gra\o 
A tear I’ll shed — the tribute to the bra\e. 


TO AN /-EOLIAN HARP. 


Sweet Harp I whose magic iwwcr, 
^In sorrow’s lonely hour, 

Gises to tl\’ aflUcted car, . 

Thy friendly aid to feelj 
And woes it icannot heal, 

Doth teach the heart to bear. 

Gladly I had tJiy lay, 

Wliicli sheds a cheering ray, 

To calm my acliing breast ; 
Tliose heart-felt notes alone. 

With trembling plainti%c tone, 

Can bid my passions rest. 

Ah 1 then again 
Repeat that strain. 

Whose dying cadence, soft and low, 
Steals o’er my sonl 
With sweet controul. 

And lulls the sense of woe. 
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Sure, SQunda hk^ tliose weie given, 
To raise tlie soul to Iieav^n, 

To make men \»ise and good. 
Hark 1 hoiv tliey pour along. 

Now m full tide of song, 

Now pit}"’s tend rest mood 

Olt Music ^ maid dii me 1 
Before thy heav’nly shrine , 

IVliether in solar rij, 

Or vihere the polar stir. 

Gleams famtiy from afar. 

To light the pilgrun s ly} 

A suppliant Ion, 

I \otoe bow. 

And claim from thj benignant pow’r 
A 3i>ect relief 
Tlie balm of grjcfi 
In sorrow’s lonely hour 


VEUbES ON A LAD\ 


I OWN I’m wholH ata sUuul, 

How to oIkj mv friend * command — 
'Hill the pot tic Ijre be strung, 

I o «mg n Indj £iir and joung 
How sIliU dc^nption mark oiitoni. 
atinhiites unclaimdb> nixu ^ 
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Should I an angel ficc pourtrn;^, * 

With C}C3 tint cmiilntL the day, 

Or radiant ivith a milder beam, 
ith lo% c and laugour glcim , 

\V vtiv %kux as vvlutft m mauataut 
\\ ith checks ag crimson os the rose , 

]Made up in short of sweets and gnees, 

And all tint’s usual m such c’xses 
Tlierc’s not a woman with an c^e 
Dull as baked gooseberries m a pie, 

E}es tliat, unless a friendly no«e 
Did amicabtj interpose, 

Each, as if j^lous of Its brother, 

Would cross examine one another , 

^\lth teeth oltcnnte black and yellow, 

With cheeks most biliously sallow, 

Widi hair gre^, carroty, or black, 

With skin as coarse as nnd of Jacky* 

Like nine pins squat, or maypole tall. 

With figure of no shape at all , 

"W hom surgeons could, from bones piojectmg, 
Anatomise without dissecting, — 

But would, if called upon, aver 
Die picture miglit be meant for her 
Exclusive then, of form and face. 

Unless you name some other grace, 

And with corporeal charms combined, 

Disclose some beauties of the mmd , 

Tlie mu^e lO 'am her aoice shall raise, 

To fix on one, divided praise , — 

\et know I one of Jovdy mien, ■ 

OF roseate hue and sweet si-^teen , 


' A Tciy coated ft 1 
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^Y}lose youthful beiu^, tho’ it warms, 
\et constitutes but half her charms 
Her Hebe face, although 'tis true, 

Is heighten (1 by the rose’s hue. 

Her ejes with liquid lustre shine, 

Her flowing tresses iniertwme , 

Her ruby lips perchance awhile 
Distended sweetly witli a smile, — 

But oft ner laughing, give to sight, 
Teeth et en rang’d of iv’ry white , 

Her form majestically bold, 

With limbs conform d of nicest mould , 
Softness ivith bfe and vigour||||n’d, 
Firmness with symmetry combined , 
Tliougb she displays m form and face 
A model of the female race. 

Yet those alone would fad to move 
praise, wonder, or my love 

Cut when ivith tliese I see combined, 
Tlie nobler beauties of the mind — 

See goodness, temper, sense, and ease, 
Giie botli the poner ind inll to please, 
See her the several duties blend. 

Of daughter, relative, and friend, 
Trace in a conduct void of art, 

Tlie best emotions of tlic heart, — 

Not touched bj sclflsli woes alone, 

But grieved for sorrows not her own 
Sec her those studied arts disdain, 

That stigmatize the weak and vain, — 
See each accomplishment unite 
To win the heart and charm the sight , 
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Without a thought to covet praise, 

Yet merit it a thousand ways : • 

With mirth, tlie chasten’d child of sense. 
And laughter-loving innocence, 

Jojous tlie passing hours beguile, 

Extort from dullness’ self a smile ; 

But with the gaiety ofjoutli, * 

Blend solid sense and spotle^ truth, — 
These added charms I own e’en move 
My praise, my wonder, and my love. 
You smile, my friend — why then I ween, 
This is the \ery girl I mean ! 


ON A STATUE OF NIOBE— FROM THE GREEK. 

The Gods, m anger, chang’d my form to stone, 
And from my breast the spark celestial tore ; 

But see I — Praxiteles hath their work undone, 

And warm'd to life what marble was before. 


ANECDOTE. 


her w it and beauty, and if a patriotic Ilibernicism . 
now and then escaped her, it only added to the 
piquancy of her character, and gaic a vest to tlic 
originality and brilliancy of her remarks. Hint 
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she did sometimes, hoT^e^esr, betray by implication 
which T\as her native country, the following anec- 
dote will seiae to e\ince At the time of which I 
speak, the church in Calcutta -vvas not built, but 
divine service was regularly performed to a nu 
merous congregation in a room appropriated to 
this purpose At Oiinsurah there then stood as 
now the church, built long ago by the Dutch, 
but which, at that time, used to he very thinly 
attended Bdinda and a large party — amongst 
whom was Warren Hastings. — m an excursion on 
the er, happened to pass by Cffmsurah , and, at 
the sight of this religious place of worship, and 
being told to how little use it was apjibed, the lady 
could not help exclaiming — " Is it not very strange 
now, Mr Hastings, here is a fine church, and nobody 
at all goes to it, — and, in Calcutta, where there is 
no chufch, why every body goes to it ? 


“ Haply the little simple pag^ 

Wiich votne thus 1 retraced for thee, 
itiaj now* and then n look engage. 

And steal a moments tl ought for me 

r AIookf 



Citrcmura Iiunc, Arotliusa, mihi concede laborem.’' 

Vinori.JM. 
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“ Trom difTtrent nations next the Centos crowtl, 

^Vith liOrronVl, patelit, and iftotlc^ cn»i[jHs proud , — 

Not for the fame of trarfike deeds the ^ tod, 

Dut thcir sole end, the plunder and the spoil " 

CaMBRIDCES ScRtDLERlAD 

Sir, — many of 5 our rcailm, I doubt not, feel 
emulous to sbme in yotir poetic department, yet 
arc rcstmmed from making the attempt by foolish 
qualms of diffidence, coii*>cious inahility, &c. &c , 
tilings totally exploded from the new school, I shall 
consider m^'^clf as rendering yon nn Important 
•fen ICC, m discovering to the<o a vtcchnmcnl nay 
of making vcr«c*«, bywlneUthcj mn> aecend Pnr- 
na''sU9 with ns little trouble or genius, ns nnj 
serve a person to cn>t up half n dozen figures on 
Neper's Imues * 

Tlie following is mj recipe; — let the lover of 
lheMii«es first purcha«c'nii) one of tlicfas}jionable 
poets' roffe n/rri/wr, — ‘*nnfiv IdV Speaker,” *' Ih au- 
ties of tilt Pott«,” or “lllcgant Evlraets,” for 
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instance ; — let him theh choose his subject, (the 
larger and more common the better,) and some 
easy measure. The index wll guide him to those 
poems that relate to his subject, and runniug •with 
his finger and eye down the rhymes of these, he 
must examine those in different poets that happen 
to co*jmgle ; and when he has gotten together a 
sufficient number, let him interu'eave them secun- 
dum artem, and his poem will be finished. 

It is of course necessary that his lines -should 
have some slight relation in subject to each other, 
but this may be as faint he pleases. With 
rbspect to much sense it is not required — sound is 
quite enough ; should it indeed be possible to pre- 
serve good sense without much trouble, it may be 
as well not to forego itj but it must always be 
remembered that this is a work of supererogation, 
for in the most finished poems of the present day, 
it will be seen tiiat nit is not now included, ns for- 
merly, in the Muses’ sacrifice. 

The true definition of a poem is a ‘^metrical 
composition,” — ^Dr. Jolinsou says nothing about 
thoughts, nor are they by any means indispensable; 
indeed I would have really good ones avoided as 
much as possible, for they are often very trouble- 
some \n the management.' Yet as from the cus- 
tom of antiquated writers, the remembrance of 
uhom the new school has not jet quite elTnced, 
many people are in the h^it of expecting a thought 
to close the terse with, to prevent disappointment 
it uill be as uell, if not attended uith too much 
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labour, to gratily this old-fashioned taste with 
something that at least resembles thinhing ; thus 
in concluding a poem on Sunset, the follomng 
couplet may be mistaken for a sentiment : 

“Alas I bright Piicebus sets — ^the Sun is gone, 

Tlnus ever when the day is dosed — the Night comes on 1 ’ 

Now that I am on the subject of modern versifica- 
tion, it may be as well to obser>'e, that, most of 
the writers of the ]>resent age 'tvill bo of vast 
assistance in forming the taste for sweetly-ele^nt 
and original sonnets, canzonets, fragments, im- 
promptus, e:;^tempores, &c. Some there are, it is 
true, that must .be interdicted, — of these I need 
scarcely mention Cowper, Rogers, or Crabbe, for 
a moment’s glance will cominco the reader* that 
though they have HVed in our times, yet their 
writings are quite of the antediluvial order, their 
style is quite antique and out of date, and they 
might ns w ell have lived in Queen Anne’s time for 
the little good they have derived from existing in 
a polished age. But tlie most dangerous arc those, 
who, while they arc stout ancients at heart, dis- 
guise themseh es in a modem costume ; these must 
be particularly avoided; the most prominent are 
Charlotte Smith and Kirke tnrile, — 

“If (Jiovi rrattesf (hou art fom, 
n< ttcr hadst thou nfVr Wrn bom.” • • 

A pcnisnl of their works will infallibly niin all 
good and modem ta.'^tc, by in^spiniig the reader, 
in *:pite of himself, w ith n mo'-l improper rcli'‘h for 
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tlie vulgarly natural, the horridly simple and 
pathetic; aud, in short, for all that was improperly 
called 'poetic some hundred years ago. In lieu of 
these let Tyro revenge himself by taking ad libitum 
of Wordsvr oi;th, Cottle, Lewis, and a thousand 
others. 

The way that I ha\ e proposed is not only easy, 
but it is certain of being attended with success and 
applause. You do not come before your readers 
trembling to know whether your new-born ideas 
may be agreeable to their palate, but you boldly 
offer them v,hat they have already confessed they 
admire ; and to frowm therefore on your labours, 
it becomes necessary for them first to forswear 
their primary decisions, and to giv e up all preten- 
sions to established taste. Like Zeu\is you offer 
a concentration of beauties, and your work, like 
that of his, cannot but be admired. 

Some may terra this mode of proceeding pla- 
giarism, but in ray opinion it docs not quite desert e 
the name, for, if I understand the term aright, it 
generally is considered as the crime of taking others* 
thoughts or words, and sening them np to the 
reader with a large proportion of onr otim; Init 
here as they are given qmte unalloyed, it ought 
not to be thus termed. I am not, however, very 
tenacious of this argument ; I do not care to allow 
that It is plagiarism, and what then r Is there any 
Imnn in this, or if there be, arc we not counte- 
nanced on ever)’ side r And take it from me ns a 
ver^ con\enicnt and good doctrine, that vs here 
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there is no shame tliere is no brime ; let us not 
then fear to follow the fashion whate\ er it may he. 
Besides, does not Shalcspeare say, “he that is 
robbed not knonwig uhat is stolen, is. not robbed 
at all,” and what can tliese dead people know'about 
the matter? Indeed, even in common plagiarisms 
I think we may be considered as conferring a 
favour and compliment on tlie gentlemen whom 
w e so far honour as to bottrow' from ; for in their 
origmal state they are scarcely ever read, being m 
general too nauseously strong and racy for the 
exquisite taste of the present day , but w hen diluted 
with a proper quantity of our gentle effusions, and 
introduced to the public in double hot-woie, with 
meadows of margin, morocco-binding, elegant 
illustraHons, and black-letter notes, they become 
indebted to us both* for fame and perusal , it is 
true they only enjoy this by proxy, but — by the 
way “ discretion is the better part of \alour,” and 
I will not argue the point farther, as it might 
go perhaps farther against me 

To strengthen my precept by ei.ample, I offer 
the following viorceau, in whicli 1 have strjctly 
obsened the directions 1 ha\e laid down (Tlie 
names annexed to the se>eral lines are those of 
their original proprietors ) . 

Twas Spring, — 1» is Smnnicr,— all w as gap, Johnfot^ 

But now the shies have los>t tlicir hue, T Moore 

flagrant blossoms crown the Maj, -Miss lUialeli/ , 

Hut sullen glootn ol» «irr> flic 
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And now llie Stomr begins to lower. 

And see, tlie fjury Vallles fad^ 

The feathered songsters love no more. 
And Spring now drops her gay parade. 


Gt ay 
Collins 
Mallei 
Miss Carter 


Alas ! for man ! so frail, so fmr, . 

The \ernal joys thy years have known, 
Oppressed with gncf, oppressed with care. 
Soon youth’s fair heritage is gone. 


C. Smilk 
M. Bruce 
burns 
E. Moore 


Tlius pleasure ever on the wing, ^ 

At Noon decays, at Evening dies, 
Its Sun is set, soon gone Spring, 
And Evealu^STiKada ohscucer sUes. 


E, Moore 
Pill 
Gray 
Parnell 


Tor Life is short, and wears away, 

It sickens oo tiie languid sight, 

Nor tlien regret those scenes so gay, 
Tor soon, too soon, it will be night. 


Anon. 

JL K. White 

Percy 

Anon. 


I remain. Yours obediC^^V* 

NUGAltUM AmATOR. 


ON SNOlllNG. 

Sir, — III a former Number, mention i<? of an 

infallible cure for no^c-blccdinir, by tj’iott tbe 
middle joint of tbe little fiiipcr vci*}’ ti^^‘*b’ a 
piece of packthread. Equally iiigcniot*’’ " *^**'*> 

Mr. Editor, and equally simple, is a i“«de lately 
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(Ictniled to me by n fair lady, for the prevention 
of wliftt is commonly called snoring. Posribly 
there may be some more fashionable name for this 
land of music, and, in this case, I must beg of 
your fasliionable readers to attribute the use of so 
uncouth a word as suorittgi rather to a lapse of 
memory than to sheer vulgarity, or ev’en to the 
affectation of it. But to the point. In married 
life many are the comforts, (as is well known to 
those who have tested them, — and to those ^vho 
have not, it would he useless to recommend sour 
grapes) and, happy am I to say, few are the incon- 
veniences { but, taking Hotspur’s advice to Glen- 
dower, and with it, Truth for my motto, inconve- 
niences and troubles there certainly arc: such as 
satiefy, a numerous offspring, and slender income, 
&c. Leaving these things to graver authors, I 
shall confine my remarks to an inconvenience 
which many, if not most, married people liave 
laboured :mder, — and that is, the harsh, uncouth, 
heart-piercing, sleep-rending sound, which breaks 
upon the stillness of the night — grates dissonant 
upon the tremulous ear, and harrows up the 
troubled soul. I cannot say with Armstrong, 

" Tliat power is music” — ^but parodying liis words, 

I may justly say — **Tlmt power is snoring,” the 
sleeper’s comforter — our loved companion’s bane ’ 

“ SUII It ciies to air the liou<^e 
Duncan sleep no more 1 ’ 

Surely, Mr. Editor, it is an object of some conse- 
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quence to rid onrselves niid others of so vcrj’ clisn- 
grceaWc an inmate, wliicli may be said to pillow 
us at night, and haunt us tlirough the day ; aTid to 
married people, what so simple as the following 
mode of prevention, wliicli I am told is certain, 
although I cannot from my own experience vouch 
for it. 

^Vhen your companion (male or female) is sub- 
ject to this infirmity, you have nothing more to do 
than quietly with your finger and thiunb to stop 
the nostrils of the sleeper, aiid this repeated for 
half-a-dozcu successive nights, eflcctually removes 
the uncouthly custom of snoring. The sleeper 
may he incommoded In a trifling degree, but who 
could urge this as an objection, who did not feel 
a pleasiire either in blonhig, or listening to,*nhat 
may emphatically be termed the French night 
horn. 

You perceive, Mr. Editor, that, like your corres- 
pondent Beuevolus, I prefer the ciric to any other 
wreath, and, who knows what tlreadful misfortune 
the knowledge of this circumstance 'may avert. 
Nose-bleeding in many cases is healthful to the 
body, since it appears to be a spontaneous effort 
of nature to relieve the 'system; but snoring is*an 
evil counterbalanced by no good, or, at least, none 
that I ever heard of. It disturbs the’happy man- 
sion of quiet and r^ose, Imnishing slumber from 
our couch, and with it all those charming airy 
dreams of happiness which perhaps exceed our 
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real bliss; or, what should most be dreaded, evcites 
dislilcc, disg\ist, antipathy; and T\liere these obtain 
the smallest footing in a family, “rrare pitcher 
and uare stone’— the unhappy consequences may 
be too readily foreseen, — bickerings and quarrel, if 
not separation and divorce! 

PniLO-SoMNUS. 

. 0 — 

6n the poetry or pjiikeas flbtciier. 

It may be a remark of general truth, that what 
is little read, is read as much ns it deserves to be; 
but- it is.equally true, that there are few general 
obsen’atious which ore not liable to exceptions} 
thus, in the present one, it is on record, that there 
was a considerable period of time, in which even 
the heanty and sublimity of Milton were unfelt and 
disregarded : yet,- who shall dare to say that they 
deserved to he so ? Another poet is nearly in the 
same state at present as our great bard was in 
at that time, — certainlybyno means to be compared 
to him in merit, yet, still, desen ing of more fame 
and perusal than he now enjoys ; — this is Phineas 
Pletcher. In his day he was termed, and justly 
so, the "Spenser of the Age;" but had he not 
now’, by good fortune, obtained a place among 
Anderson’s Poets, and recei\'ed much w ell-deserved 
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praise from Mr. Headley, in his Select Beauties 
of Ancient English Poetry,” his name would 
scarcely have heen known, and his works never, 
read. Yet, to the admirers oC Spenser, (and what 
poetical mind can be unfeeling to his beauties ?) 
the “ Purple Island” of Fletcher must afford the 
highest gratifieation, for it is replete with the 
truest poetrj’, clothed in the most melodious versi- 
fication. To use the w’orils of Anderson, and, in 
doing so, I perfectly coincide with him in senti- 
ment, the images of Phineas Fletcher “ are dis- 
tinguished by a boldness of outline, a majesty of 
manner, a brilliancy of colouring, a distinctness 
and propriety of attribute, and an air of life, that 
rarely mark our modem productions, and that 
rival, if not surpass, every thing of the kind 
even in Spenser, from whom he caught his inspira- 
tion.” The other works of Fletcher arc possessed 
of considerable merit ; bnt it is to bis Purple 
Island” alone, that I purpose confining my present 
remarks. 

This is an allegorical poem, in twelve cantos, on 
man : by an unfortunate error of judgment he has 
devoted the first five to an anatomical description 
of him ; an attempt, which, as is obvious, however 
much credit it may reflect on his scientific know- 
ledge, can in no way be made subsendent to the 
display of his poetical powers. His readiness of 
rhymes, and volubility of syllables, indeed, it 
amply proves ; and it must be allon ed, that he has 
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overrome n itli ivonderfal success, difficulties be- 
H^itb ^^hicll Almost any other writer ivould ha^'e 
sunk. When we look on him struggling through 
this part of his •work, it reihinds us of Satan 
wading through Milton’s chaos j we mark his pro- 
gress ^^ith surprise, but nith little desire to ac- 
company him. His descriptions here are certainly 
clear and harmonious, we admire them, but v,e 
only admire? the poet should, nevertheless, receive 
a tribute of praise. "Wlien we’ enter, however, on 
his succeeding labours, this tribute 'we pay vvitli 
eagerness, “here fatigued attention is not merely 
relieved, but fascinated and enraptured,” for he 
then describes, in a beautifully chaste and highly- 
coloured. allegory, the various virtues and vices 
which may inhabit the bosom of man. Between 
these a contest then ensues, and. tlic poem con- 
cludes with giving the victory, according to poetic 
justice, to our better qualities. This "whole part 
of the poem is filled with beauties of the highest 
order ; in the marshalling his bands, his peisouifi- 
cations are at once nicely discriminative, ■warmly 
animated, and richly poetical ; and throughoait the 
battle, in his images, bis verse, and his judgment, 
a master’s hand is every where perceptible. But 
critical remarks, as Dr. Johnson •n’ell'observes, are 
not easily understood without examples ; and of 
these, tJierclore, r^wiirgive a lew, wdicli ■nillj f 
trust, fully justify the warm admiration I feel for 
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the poet, tlleu can be more beautiful, more 

happy, than his following figures of Death } — 

“ A dead nnn'« skHlI supplied Ids Julmet’s place, 

A bone Ids club, his armour sliccts of lend : 

Some more, some less, ftnr his nlhfnght’ning face, 

Bat moat, ubo sleep in downy pleasure’s beil." 

His Hope, too, is so glowingly poetical, that, 
though long, I cannot but extract it. 

“ Nc^t went Elplnus, clad in skj-hke blue, 

And through Ida arms fexr stars did seem to peep, 
Which there the workmans hand so finely drew. 

That, rocked in clouds they sofily seemed to sleep : 

Ills rugged shield was like d rocky mould, 

Od which an anchor bit w-ith surest hold, 

‘ I hold by being held,' was written round in gold. 
'Nothing so cheerful was his thoughtful face, 

As was his brother Fido’s:— fear seemed to duell 
Close by Ids heart : Ids colour changed apace, 

And went and came, tliat sure all m as not well : 
Tlierefore a comely maid did ofl sustain 
PIis fainting steps, nnd fieciing life maintain : 

Follicita she Light, which ne'er could lie or feign." 

The representing his fainting steps as supported 
by the beautiful maid Promise, is particularly cor- 
rect and felicitous. It is true this picture cannot 
■\ne with the one drawn by Collins, “ But thou, O 
Hope, with eyes so fair,” &c. — ^but Collins* touches 
are all exquisite, and ever soar far beyond compe- 
tition ; yet, it is no mean praise that Fletcher 
stands second in a path tibat all have trod. Spen- 
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ser s “ Hope,” thoiigli beautiful, is a erj mucli infe- 
rior, and for Co^aIgj 8, ulnch Johnson so much 
praises, it cmnot be read but aa itli disgust after 
this 

To extract all the beautiful passages which this 
poem contains, w ould be to fill a far larger portion 
of paper than }on, Mr Editor, would be willing to 
allow me, I shall, therefore, content myself with 
recommending to the readers particular attention, 
the rich nud exquisite delineations of Faith, Fear, 
Em*} , and Mercy , manj more there are beantiftil, 
but these, in roy opinion, are pi eminently so On 
his nice judgment, in allotting to thevanous com 
batants then fit opponents, too great praise cannot 
be bestowed , thus, ns an instance, Fear is made 
to attack Hope, who, when about to sink, is 
relieved by Faith one example W'dl suffice, all is 
equally chaste Nor does the poem reflect less 
credit on his heart titan head , he imitates Spenser, 
and he is not ashamed to aiow it, he gives him 
continually the warmest tnbutes of gratitude, and 
declares that, but to lac1<tj him, " is nil his pnde s 
aspiring How different this irom the conduct 
of the Dean of St Patrick , Swift, though he owes 
so much to the author of *^Hudibras, neier once 
in his verse even mentions hia name I The senti 
ments and images of Huneas Fletcher, breathe, 
TiRewise, tiie purest strain oF i^rvirf piety ins in 
dignation of aace is warm and honest his praise 
of virtue, innocence, and peace, 'uich as proclaims 
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Mm to have known their value, and to, have pos- 
sessed them : this, indeed, is tiic character handed 
down of liim by his contemporaries j to use a 
figure of Mrs. Klopstock’s, he was in ever}' rela- 
tion of life; -fthat he is in every relation of poetry } 
hut let him speak for himself, — the passage is too 
long to quote, but the reader w'ho will turn to 
Canto I. Stanza xxvi. et scq. will he well repaid 
for his trouble by the most beautiful sentiments 
and poetry. 

It is no slight praise^ also, for Phineas Fletcher, 
that, living in an age when conceit -was so preva- 
lent, when the works of Donne, or Quarles, and of 
Jonson, ovcrflow’ed with it; and possessed as he 
was both of sufficient invention and learning, to 
have shone in the metaphysical school, he ’was 
blessed with so pure a taste and excellent judg- 
ment, as to turn frqm these, to relish the simpler 
beauty and more genuine poetry of Spenser. 
That a few' conceits should disfigure his works, 
was, however, to have been expected j ‘for it was 
impossible to dwell in the very vortex w'ithout 
being Tendered a little giddy; and, consequently, 
a few' — ^but very few — tliere arc. I recollect but 
tw'o in his Purple Island the one ' is, when 
speaking of the creation, he says, that, at the com- 
mand of God, first slept the light,” and then, he 
very unnecessarily adds, — **not that he meant to 
help his feeble sight to frame the rest another, 
when in speaking of Orpheus playing, he observes 
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that Charon’s boat, at the Bound of the music, 
came danchig o'er the moat but these are 
“like rockf islands in a siuiiiy main,— like spots 
of cloud amid an azure sky;” Ms beauties had 
more than^compensated a thousand of such faults. 
Another testimony to the merit of Fletcher’s poetry 
is, that Milton and Pope have both paid him the 
compliment of borrowing from him ; only in insu- 
lated expressions ’tis true, but still this is n proof ' ' 
that they read aud that they valued him. Milton’s . 
“shapeless shapes,” “imparadised,” “flaggy soils”’ 
and manyotlier remarkable turns of expression may 
be traced to this source; it is also, very probable 
that he took his idea of Sin aud Death creeping 
from the moutli of Error frSm Phineas Fletcher, 
Canto I2tii, St. xx^ii., where he says, "The first 
that crept from his detested maw w as Sin, a foul 
deformed wight,” &c.; ami his description ofheras 
half -woman, half serpent, is precisely the same. 
Milton’s better to " reign hi hell than serve in hea- 
ven,” is also i ery like Fletcher’s " in heaven they 
scorned to serve, so now' in hell they reign.” 
Pope, in Ins Eloisa to Abelard, has — 

“ See my Jjps treinWe, wmI n)y ejebaDa rell. 

Surk my last brralh, anil catch my fi> mg soul “ 

And Phineas FJctchcr, iu his- beautiful Elegy on 
Eliza,— 

'* A ml by bis siilc, sucLing Iiw fleeting brcatli, 

Ilii plug spoose 

Wiat Pope aKo calls “damning with faint pra:«e,” 
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mny owf 11“ oriidu tn part of nncluTV <!r«rrij»« 
tion of nflntii ><'ry Imppily — 

** \\ hrti nrrtji lii* jrt fAintIr, lIjfM lit 

{vmifwhil llio <!rrt!, inwfl* m«fr lltc inoi » Iif 
i«i linrrrili vlnt In »nnl»-«,'atiil pminn;; mini. 

In tilt* follouintr too may In* tmml n simi- 

Inrit) to n \\<>]]-ki)ouii roiiplot of Dr. St’^dV — 

** I Ir I* a< tsmanilr 

'I I tl !on^( r fi-ara to lur, s* hr that U in ti> iln 

Hut I lin\c nlroaily, I foar, evttmlrd my remarks 
to loo gronl n Uni^th. I a%U\ tltfrrfore ln>^^ ron- 
rludu uitli oficrinj;n humble tribute to the memory 
of a poLt, from the ]>cni«al of whose works I ha\e 
received Aorj* exqui'»itc pmtification. It i«i ncrc<- 
snry to inform in) rt.iderB that 1 have nltcinptcil 
ill the following terse*? to imitate the st)lo of the 
hard I addres**, Tlie allusions which occur in them 
are to passages in his poem; Colin, it is hardly 
ncccj*sar)' to ohscise, is his great prototyj^c — 
Spenser. 
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Torgue me, Detcher* if I <larr presume 
In inj lersetliy ni'itcliless flights to praise. — 
Sucli praisf* on th^ strong light but throws a gloom, 
And senes to lower more thy fame tlnn raise, — 
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Yet can I not mj teeming nm«e contain, 

For, fill d ^vlth thee, to curb her fire is Nam, 

And tliou so sweet a theme — gh-ilt haie her sweetest strain 

Yes, gentle Shepherd I thou who tunost ih) reed 
To tell htnv sneetly thy lov’d Colm sung, — 

Dost merit well for this an e<jual meed, 

Dost merit wreaths bj every poet hung ’ 

Yet ah 1 I fear — ^howe’er thy cHims div me, — 
Tlioir praise of iheo will ne’er like Cohn’s shine, — 
For tho’ thou cquairst him — their powers not equal thme 

A skilful painter, tho’ lus nymph be plain, 

^\iU with lus art create a beauteous form,—'* 

Hut ila»ber>i gaay on Venuscs in aaiin, 

Kor can with e’en one grace their canvass warm j~ 
’Tis not the subject but the powers that glow, 

And were u oihorwne, full well 1 know 
'llie* song that suig* of thee, would fir all songs outgo 

Oh 1 much I love thee when with giiiemus rage 
Tliou luirrst ihy bolts at detp-w-rmig tl Colm’s foe,— 
Mticli, when iiidignuu at th’ ungrateful ngi 
Tboii dost iqibrml it with thy Colin’s woe; — 

And oh liQw vvnmily lu thy prayer I join — 

May lint rudi churl who scorns the ^Iu'v divine 
Alive, nor dvnd, e’er know one Mu«e’s gentle Imi 1 

Ihil wliy would si iI>on Uh virgin Queen eaeiiw^ — 

I or Ij««e\' v«roiip» vihv fiv.! no virtuous in *' — 

Such iminkr fiiul ifcMrvcdnu nngn Mu*t»— 

And should Ivan wvkesItlH thumfvrs of thy lyn , — 
’Twas wrong to *av in th\ too-imluhnl «oiig 
For ilnsi so ha«e sin could repv nt too long, — 

Oh no f — for miinitr nv’er can gnef too gn-ni KJong 
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When proud Eliza rises in her might, 

And teaches Inught} Spain her poucr to know, 

D u/led^ enraptur'd nt tlie glorious sight, 

hreast distends with nil a Batons glow , 

But when I see the beauteous Mnrj slam, — 
^Vlicn bletdmg Essea. sues — and sues m %aiii,— 

. Ah, then fast flow in) tear*, — and nil her glories «tnin 

I)ul whj do I thus mshl) ilarc to chide i* 

M) c) e-balls Btrain'd, one qioi minute to spj 
On th\ bright sun-hke disk, where nil beside 
Is glor) beaming strong, and majest),— 

So strong, that when but at that spot I gaze, 
Ama7e<l and wilderd at iheneighb’nng blaze, 

I feel m) censure droim d m wonder, lore, and praise ^ 

ith what a master s hand diou know st to ope 
Each passion s cell, and give its form to da) , 

How stands aghast th) Fear,*— how smiling Hope,-~- 
Aiul oh ’ what glories round thy Mercy play , 

E en Envy jaundicc-eycd lus portrait views, 

And though lie can 1 1 applaud thy skill refuse, 
Yet widi his praises faint be would dispraise tby muse 

And when tliou chant st the heav nly King of Kings, — 
But hush my lyie, nor <lare di Almighty theme. 

To soar so high not e en tliy muse had -wings — 

To i^nture, then, would me but ill beseem 
Enough — tis time my tedious song to c]o<!e, 
Tarewell dear bard, — my heart thy spirit knows, 
"Mv ter e lecene tlio cold, — foi warm my bosom glow<t 
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I HAVE rend rsith imteli jdofisiire tlit* letters that 
ha\e been nddrcs'^cd to you under the sigtinturc of 
" rCugarum Atnntor,'* and, ns the subjects dn v, hich 
be treats have also formed n part of my desultory 
reading, 1 vill avail myself of the imitation bo 
'liolds out, of follouing his steps, and give you a 
feu similar instances on the sanne topics. 

lie rightly obscr\c«, that the Persians, m their 
dMnation, by taking an omen from the opening 
of a book, chiefly resort to the u orks of Hafiz 
Scott Waring, in his “ Tour to Sliiraz,’*. mentions 
the practice ns being wry common? and states 
bis having jn bis possession a Dinan — t.e. Hafiz, 
or collection of his odes, in which the ceremony 
necessary to be previously gone through, is particu- 
larly dctaile<l ; in general, Iiowev er, he says, there 
little other ceremony used, than propitiating 
the poet by some couplet, as this, — 

O Hafiz of SInraz I Uiou art Ibe opener of all secrets I ‘ 

But that the custom existed before Hafiz him- 
self, is'certain, for the poet frequently meiition«! it 
in his poems, and, by his own confession, some- 
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times resorted to it; — thus, in one place, lie brings 
it fon\ard ns an excuse for his manner of liring: — 

^ 3j\ssxJ[ jtisf jSr* Aly 

“ I resolved this mornings -with an intention of 
repenting, to consult an omen ; — it proved to be — 
‘Tlie Spring, tliebreahcr of vows, has returned,* 
AMi'at therefore can I do ?” By this it n ill bc^cen 
that this dirination is not onlj\termc(I “ tufal," ns 
slated by “Nugnrum Amator,’* but also 
“ istukharce.” 

In speaking of divination by hts, Nugnnim 
cites an instance from the l)ook of,Kj.tlicr, in 
uhich it !•> mentioned that *‘Pur‘’ u ns the Hebrew 
term for this «pecks of oracle. I hiv\e to ob«cni'e, 
that among the Jews, even of the pre>ont time, 
there is a kiiul of camiwd amuudly held, ■%\hieh is 
called “ PuriinjSir the Feast of LoU^" and .uldcli 
1 doubt not 1ms relation to this \lT}' inslanee, the 
defeat of Uaumn. 

Of anoCTams, to cnuiiiernte all that Imve been 
made oould be an endless task; but I caiinunl for- 
• bear adding a feu more, of, I think, etjunl exe<-l-' 
lenee to tlio-e that hn>r hwui nlre.nily ofTen-d. T«» 
inutrh the Creek one oil I'tfdriny, I prfS4*nt the 
ibAbauig iforn rile name uutrior, j’yeojiilrun, oijicrt 
pa\s AvsintH’ B”* pn'ttj e<>in)dinunt of eallin:: her 
JiitKi** Ajolrl— rort-iiiirle oord<f, 
as the in.iViiJg i* rn<»y, iherr ian«t lx* »on,r |K-eTihir 
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felicity in the cbincidence, to entitle them to onr 
attention, — such as when ‘^Logicn" is converted 
into “ cniigo for logic will, by" very many, be 
readily allowed to be darkness ; — or the English 
one, which hinted to us, that the cry of “ opposi- 
tion" was “ 0 poison • Pit !” This is generally 
known, but not the less l»appy 'on that account ; 
and I have therefore mentioned it. It may not be 
amiss, in the same way, to acquaint Sir Francis 
Burdett,that his name makes “frantic disturbers." 

Tlie fate .of Sir Edm\imlbury Godfrey mtist be 
familiar to all my readers : It is not slightly sin- 
gular, that the letters, of his name compose the 
following sentence , — “Ifynd murder'd by rogues" 
But the most remarkable instance with which I 
am acquainted, is on that sentence in St. John 
{chap, xviii. v. 33.) where Pilate said to C]mst,~ 
“ What is tnith ?” This iu Latin would be “quid 
est verilas and the anagram of it is the most 
excellent answer that could be ^ven — “ est vir 
qui adest !" — “ Behold truth in the man now 
before you !" Tleally this is a most beautiful 
anagram, and, in my opinion, must take precedence 
of the celebrated one on Nelson. 

I recollect, too, at the time of Bonaparte's 
assuming the consular dignity, the following ana- 
grams being made on the words “ Revolution 
Francaise; — “ XTn Corse tafnira!"' The chief 
beauty of this anagram consisted,-very remarkably, 
inwhat, at first, appears to be its imperfection, 
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in its -wanting four letters, to coincide strictly with 
the other ; for after having predicted that a Cor- 
sican should put an end to the French Revolution, 
those four letters added to it, a most emphatic, 
though, alas! a%ain 

Nugarom Amator is perfectly correct -with res- 
pect to the great prevalency of the anagram 
among the effusions of ‘‘ tlie wits of feither Charles’s 
day;” not one of them, according to Ben Jonson, 
but ‘^pumped for those hard trifles;** a little bad 
spelling never stood in their -way ; — ^thns, one of 
them boldly asserts that cur and crashmo are the 
same 5 but, gentle reader, take the proofs— 

“ If you <Jo say these anagrams not are, 

Take erathaxo, and invert xi^^pthaw 'tis ear ' ' 

Anotlier of the poets of this ago concludes an 
amatory poem with the following couplet* — 

“ My heart thy altar is, mj Lrtnst Ihj slinnc , — 

Tliy mine forever ts — breasts chaste valentine.’' 

>rore is meant here than meets the car, — tliere is 
a liosxjt Mr. Editor, to this ring, and one whicli I 
doubt not its author would ha>e called a posing 
jio'ill ; it mnst certainly lm\e cost liim an infinite 
toil of brain: it would not readily be guessed, 
perlmp'., that in the words, **is mj breast’s clinste 
^alentinc,” is contained an anagram of his fair 
liUlyV name, or “ Maxjstrcss JZlisuhvthu I'mccHt !! 
— “oedite Romani Scriptorrs, ctdite GmiJ,” — 
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“Homer 'ind Virgil, hide jour dimmisliedlieids ” 
for uheu did 5011 e\tr displaj such c\qm«:ite, sucli 
refined ingenuity, «}» tins'* The learned rtader 
^\ho ^^ishes to knou moic on the subject, mif 
consult “Gulielmi's Bhncus, ^^ho Iits ^mtten th 
art of Aimgrammntism , or tlie celebrated Lepsiiis, 
^\ho has gnen a list of such- -os ha^e excelled 111 it 

Of Clironograms I could oiilj offer you a fen 
dry pieces of Persian, for n hicL 3 011 n ould scarce!} 
thank me, the traveller, liowe^er, may examine 
the inscription on the bridge at Jinnpore it is 
chronogrammatic , and you may, if yxtu plertse, 
insert this on the death of Nelson, — “ riebihs m 
certamine decessit* — ^“He died lamented m bat- 
tle I This, according to the regular riiles, expresses 
the date, or a d 1 805 

On Amphibology, since Nugarum Afnator speaks 
of the cautious ambiguity ever p^eser^ed m the 
responses of the ancient oracles, I ■will adduce for 
him an instance equally to the point as the one he 
has cited A Roman general, on his being about to 
enter on a campaign, consulted the oracle as to its 
success, and recen Cd for ausw er — “Ibis — redibis — 
nunquam per bella pcnbis , this, of course, he m 
terpreted, — “you shall 'go — jou shall i-etum, — 
ne^ er by u ar sliall you perish and, accordingly, 
n ent away fondly calculating on the highest 
cess But, whether Apollo and tlie Fates bad 
quarielled, or to whate\er cause it maybe impixted 
It turned out as though tliej had determined to 
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bring his propliccies into disgrace, for they unre- 
lentingly allo^\ ed tlie general to be killed/ and the 
■whole'anny to be destroyed. On receipt of this 
intelligence, the friends of the deceased instantly 
posted off to the oracle, to reproach it "with its 
fdlacy; but the god was not so easily to be put 
to shame, — ^lie had not been so little chary of his 
reputation, as to ti ust it to such slippery dames 
as -the Fates, — ^but had, very prudently, like a 
Nemnarket jockey, ^ho takes the odds both \^ays, 
so framed his answer, that let w'hatever might be 
the event,* he had predicted it. ^Vllen, therefoio, 
the general’s friends began to^ taunt him for haring 
deceived them, and related to him wlmt liad Imp- , 
pened, his priests very calmly replied, that such 
was the event the oracle had predicted ; for, said 
they, the response was, — “Ibis — ledibis nunqilam 
— per bella peribis!” that is, — “Yon shall go — 
you shall return ne\ er, — by war shall j on perish !” 
— and by war he has perished. On hearing this, 
the poor general’s friends were fain to go away — 
more than ever irapres'sed with the coiniction of 
the wonderful wisdom of the triumphant Flioebus. 

Of devils’ verses,^ or those wJiich can be read 
back^^ ards and fon\ards<he same, I can add to 
Nugarum Ainator’s stock by the following Persian 
■cuirilrta.: — 
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of whicli the follo'^^ ing is a paraphrastic translation : 
— Sweetness shall find weight in the scales of 
go\ emment — let the nighting^e e^ er d\\ ell on the 
lips of the lover." 

I cannot, Mr. Editor, take my leave of you 
without maldng one more attempt on my worthy, 
friend the greatEroperor, — and I think ifyou knew' 
what trouble it has given me stiiltiis labor,") 
you would eicuse my offering the following ana- 
gram -on Napoleon* Bonaparte. I have the plea- 
sure to address him thus — '^plan on — atone h'a 
rope " — And that this hint may be prophetic is 
the w ish of Yours, 

PniLo Nuoabum Amator. 


CniTICISM ON A PASSAGE IN ST.JOHN* 

Mr. Editor,— It has frequently been suggested 
that a new translation of the Bible should be made, 
not only to cbrrect the errors winch the present 
one contains, but to adopt altogether a more 
modern and elegant pbrjiseolog}'. ^Vgninst the 
latter proportion, however, the sense of the nation 
ikifilinoit*’ uuinnimmsp,' itK® ittuss,* 
have declared themselves decidedly in favour of 
the V ersion ns it at presmt stands ; and one of the 
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most able of these, Sir W. Jones, in ntlduoingfrom 
it several instances of beauty and sublimity, rlad 
as they arc in the garb of primitive simplicity, 
challenges any modern periphrasis, any orunmented 
rounded periods, to give to the sense a closer 
.'expression, or one that produces a more striking 
effect. The present trauslatiou is indeed the most 
simple, the most pnre, and the most perfect model 
that could have been chosen for the puri’ose to 
which it applies, namely, in general, a plain liis- 
torical narrative, that needs not the meretricious 
glare of ornament to engage our attention, and 
belief, hut receives them from us ns voluutar)' tri- 
butes; iihile, in cnei^tic simplicity, it details a 
system of morality tlie most pure, and a chain of’ 
truths nhichbut to read is impossible to doubt. 
But even were its language a little antiquated or 
defective, which it is not, yet still the prejudice, 
if it, may be so called, that is entertained in its 
favour, should not Jightly be outraged ; even pre- 
judices, if harmless and sanctioned by good feel- 
ings, deserve some respect ; and though no sanctity 
exist in effect, yet if. an innocently-entertained 
veneration be attached to any plaCe' or thing, it 
would be both cruel and indecent unnecessarily to 
violate it. But with rjespect to the errors that 
occur *in t'lie present version, the case is v ery dif- 
ferent : to correct these is not a mere matter of 
taste ; it is not one in which the voice of preju- 
dice is to be heard even w ere it raised ; it is not 
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c^en a imttcr of choice, but of iiiijicnouN diitj 'iiid 
iicccasitj Tint there arc some few faults is ctr 
tun, nuked, in i task of such length, this uas 
almost inn\oidablc, and our chief in ondcr ouglit 
to be, tint there arc so fen of the propneU of 
correcting these, honever, then cannot be, I think, 
n doubt, — tlu more beautiful the edifice, the more 
requisite tint it should be frea from fiiults "Yet 
still It IS an ofiicc tint dt inaiuU the utmost ilelicocj 
and skill An for an entin non translation, this 
IN b} no means noct •<ir} , the end dwircd ma\ Ik 
obtained without tins I would not, howcicr, 
hiNo anj prcNUinptumis band jicnniitcd to eairt 
Ins cntical ncumcn, at nitrt)> Ins own di crition, 
on so beautiful a fabric, nor indeed ought no im 
IiortniiC a charge to be <011^00(1 to am sui^h indi- 
Nidunl e\ cn ihougli that one were possessed of all 
the imi;ht 5 le irmng ofa Ih nth j or a Johnson It 
wnuldpirhapsljelKNtthntnconmnttct of tin inont 
harm d and religious indi win instituted hki thi 
one which first ptrfonmd tlu task of trmshtuu' 
The dul} of tlu**-! frhmildlK torixi i rarifulU tin 
present editions, to compan them atlenti\il> aiih 
the original, to take into coiisuleratuin nil that h is 
btiiinlnnih wntteii on tin «nbnf! to muti tin 
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to the public for everj' correction they proposed 
to make. In so highly important 'a duty uothing 
should be done lightly. Some may say, . “ the 
present rersion is suffioiently correct, — there may 
be a few faults, but these are of no consequence ; 
our fathers have been contented with this, and 
why should not we 'be so ? To this, I reply, that 
had such reasoning always prevailed, we should 
not at this day have been Christians, or being 
Christians, we should not have been Protestants. 
No — nothing is done while any thing remains to 
do } honever trifling the errors, yet as errors they 
call for correction j and indeed in a work of such 
importance no errors can be trifling ; — ne should 
stop at nothing short of perfection, 'when every 
letter is connected with, and may involve our 
highest, our dearest interests. 

But that these errors arc not quite so venial as 
may be imagined, the following is a proof. In 
St.John’s Gospel (chap. ii. v, ^l.) our Sariour. is 
made to say to liis mother, — Woman, \%lmt have 
I to do with thee?” Tliis speech, to me at least, 
always sounded most gratingly, I w onld not, I am' 
sure, have used such expressions to my owii 
parent, and I could in no way reconcile the ap- 
pearance that it has of undutifulncss. All to whom 
1 ha\e e^e^ mentioned the subject, have confl'ssed 
a similar feeling ; it i-*, therefore, of the greatest 
consequence that an explanation should he given ; 
for to entertain c^en a shadow’ of doubt of tlic 
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Messiah’s perfect immacnlateness^is a sin of the first 
mag^iitude. I di3, howe^ cr, entertain none ; know - 
ing he could do or say no %\rong, I passed tlie 
sentence over, as I believe almost every other 
reader doesj. under the supposition that it con- 
tained some mystical sense, A\hich, though abo\c 
■NTilgar comprehension, yet rendered it perfectly 
iunoccut. Biitj still, this was rather a slovenly 
mode, and, in truth, t regretted to be obliged to 
appeal solely to my faith in tliis one instance, 
^^hen in every otiicr it was seconded by my reason 
and feelings. Jl often reflected on the j^assagCj 
and at each time nith increased wonder that it 
should he ever requisite to resort to mj'sticism 
fully to bclicN c in his perfect excellence and purity . 
It at length occured to me to cxanntic the original j 
and I there ^\as at once rcKc\cd from the«o un- 
pleasant feelings 5 and had the pleasure of finding, 
nhat I ouglit never to hn»e doubted, that the 
Mes>‘»iahV everj’ A\orc! ami deed is not only in 
reality the most perfect, but nho e\cr strictly so in 
appearance. Tlie original stands thus i— A/yii niTv, 
o 'I»|<TQvc. Ti h«oi Arte ow, yvini ; o^t'Tw »"«rn t) won ^loi' 
Tlie trandntion is perfectly correct in rendenng 
yvrm “ \\onJnn,*’ but till’* nddrc'><« has b) no mcan‘» 
that Imtvhne-s in Greek which it h.as in Ilndi'li, 
and, indeed, “ Mad-am** nppronclies ncari'^t to the 
Rcn-e in which it is Ihit ihc chief ]>o:nt — 

*! ifioi Ati! — nhirh i< tmiLeliti'd — “ nhai ha»c 
I. to do with tliecf'* n niO't false M'i>ion of the 
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passage ; it means simply and only — “ lohat is that 
to thee and me 9" Thus our Saviour merely says, 
that there being no -wine at the feast, is no concern 
of theirs ; and then immediately adds, — my time 
is not yet come which, that Mary understood as 
a promise, without any harshness in it, is clear, by 
her instantly turning to the servants, and bidding 
them carefully obey Iiis orders. I do think that 
errors like the above ought to be rectified ; and I 
could point out several lesser, — ^but not now, for 
I have already, I fear, taken up too much of your 
time, Mr, Editor, with a very dry discourse; — 
and thank you and my other readers, therefore, for 
the patience exercised. 

PlIlLALETnES. 


ACCOUNT or AGRA AND DCLIII, 

Siu, — ^Tlie following account of Agra and Delhi, 
extracted from the papers of a friend, v ill perhaps 
he acceptable to some of your readers. 

“ I vill noNN detail a few remarks uhich may be 
useful for tlie information and guidance of those 
■who may he induced to make Agra the object of 
their research, niul may operate ns an incitement to 
Miose, uiiose eurinsity m.ny not liavo been sufli- 
ciently eseited by the general • declaration of 
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'idminiig- tra\ ellers ti ho have vit>ited tlie Taj Mah 1, 
or to Such as may have doabtmgly withheld due 
credence from the nsseitions of public fame in 
praise of the ^iii’pas^ing chaims of this model of 
perfection, of which no drawing or descnption 
can possibly convey an adequate idea to the mind 
I will begin by acquainting the traveller that 
when I visited Agra, I was previously under the 
necessity of obtammg a perwanncih from the 
Naw aub to pass the Jurana, and a letter from the 
resident with Scmdnli to the Dewan at Agra, 
intimating the purport of mj visit I pass over 
several intermediate stages of my journey, and 
arrwe at Omeidpoor, about eightv coss from 
CawTipore, and fift> from Futtehpoor 

A mile west of this village and m the centre of 
a tank, about 300 yards square, stands a large 
builduig, consisting of a sin^e room, with a 
aerandali all round, and a corresponding room 
aho\e, crowned by a dome There are «;orae trees 
round the building It is a pleasant place to spend 
a day in, and affords good accommodation for n 
tra\ eller and lus suite A good bridge leads to tl e 
budding, and the tank is full of water From tins 
edifice the splciuhil dom*>s of the faj rise in full 
ucw, at the distance of twche miles appeanng 
like snow white clouiU> asccndiiiff to tlip skies 
libs luliLa'* rr is'cmi\a*imavii*tD>uuv* 
bj a Pntan chief named Ahmed Khan uh<)«p 
imnsoleiim standi on an cmnioncc near tJit tank 
The base of Ins tomb js a single piece of jtllow 
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granite, extremely fine. Trom this place you 
should, in the afternoon, send forward jour tea 
equipage to Shah Dera, within a coss of the Taj, 
with directions to proceed in the morning to Yati- 
maud U’Dowla’s tomb, and prepare brealefast in a 
house in thtf garden directly on the banhs of the 
Jumna. This precaution becomes the more ncces- 
sarj’ where there is a large party, in order to guard 
against interruption in your progress next inoni- 
ing; for, as you approach Agra,* a bad road leads 
through a deep and narrow' jiass, through which 
there is room only for a single Imckery, so tliat if 
another should approach in an opposite' direction, 
one of them must turn bach, though In most parts 
an hackery could scarcely turn, and certainly not 
with its bullocks. It opens about half-way, where 
a small stream ^crosses the valley, but narrows 
again as you advance, and is altogether about a 
mile long. Ou arriving at Sbab Dera next morn- 
ing, strike off on the right towards the Rana Bagh. 
This IS an extensive fine gardeft, whose broad 
stone walks are highly raised, and amply shaded 
-from the solar r.ay by rows of full-giown trees; 
but the solemn gloom and aw’ful silence that reign 
in the bosom of this dailc retreat, clieck the cheer- 
ful curreut of the spirits, and incline the mind to 
pensiv eness. It must, liowev er, be a deliglitfid 
lefuge from the.mendiaix fervour of an Indian 
sun, in the oppres'^ive, sultry season of the j ear. 

You thence proceed to the nver, where, in the 
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centre of a delightful garden, surrounded by n 
high nail, with four handsome central gates, 
and pavilions at its angles, stands* the Mau- 
soleum of YAtimaud U’Donla, father of the 
■ celebrated Noor Jeharif and grandfather to Mom- 
tau2-e*Zemauna, to whose memory her royal con- 
sort Shah Jehfm erected the splendid budding of 
the Taj. The hnildmg is about sivty feet square ; 
and from the angles of a second storj', rise four 
small marble spires, somewhat higher than the 
edifice, whicli, on tlie second story, consists of a 
single room, about twenty-four feet square ; and 
below , n’room of equal extent, surrounded by small 
apartments ; tiie whole throughout of white mar- 
ble, elegantly inlaid, inside and out, in beautiful 
pattenis of flowers, xa«es, c5*press trees, and other 
ornaments, composed of gcm«, as in the Taj, but 
of inferior delicacy, yet producing a fine general 
eficct. 

' llic diameter of'thc spires is too great in pro- 
portion to their height — the only apparent defect; 
but perhaps uimioidablc, from the s|)acp necessa- 
rily required for each nsc( luhng stair. '1 he tombs 
ill the lower stor)* arc of a jillow s’astof pori>hyr)', 
of a high jiolish, and extremely beautiful. 'Hie 
cenotaphs in the upper room are of pluti white 
marble; and tliewall-.of open lattice-work tlirongli- 
om‘, trsi‘vvidw'.iiV tiViVnwV*, »ww\’ iwdwwxwnr mv 
able hitht, that di'p1.i)S the oniamcuts to the bi^si 
nilvantaac > 
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From tills l)uil(ling the > icw of the ojipositc shore 
is imcommoiily grand and intc'resting. On one 
side the Tnj, ■^\hh its rich dome of wliit# marble, 
rising, as K expresses it, like a most beau- 

tiful pearl on an a^urc ground,*’ and forming ^^ith• 
its beautiful spires, its splendid gates, and other 
buildings, a most delightful ])icture, softened by 
the erdant shades of its rich garden. 

In front, the extended, high, red freestone 'ualls 
of the fort, rising nitli bold abruptness from the 
river, surrounded b\ the beautiful marble domes 
of the "Mootee Muspd, and the rich gilt spires of 
the imperial palace, present a pleasing' contrast 
to the chaste delicacy of the Taj ; nhile farther on, 
n ray of sadness darkens the hapi>y scene, on con-- 
tcmplating tiie splendid mins of numerous palaces 
scattered in rich profusion along the banks of the 
river, backed by tlic magnificent domes of the 
Jurama Musjid, and a distant vien' of the tonn. 

As yon will here pass the day, you ill have 
time to make the necessary arrangements for cioss- 
ing the rb er next morning. Any letters you may 
ha\ e for the person in command at Agra should 
now be sent, tlnat the necessary orders may be 
issued to those in charge of the buildings, and a 
person sent to conduct you to the* place. 

Ha%nng •crossed the nver.i and passed through a 
large square court some hundred yards in extent, 
you enter a magnificent gate of red freestone, by a 
loom about forty feet square ; nhence descending 
into a delightful golden of great extent, the 
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Splendid edifice colled tlieTaj Mah’l bin sts upon tbe 
Tiew at the extremity of a long avenue of luxuriant 
lofty trees 

, The n hole of this nch edifice is of white marble, 
rising from a noble base of the same material, 
abo^ e a hundred yards square. This base or ter 
race is elei, ated more than tn enty feet above the 
le\ el of the garden — a. circumstance that gn es the 
building a full and fine relief, and greatly contri- 
butes to the grandeur of its appearance From 
each angle of this extensive terrace, rises a beau- 
tiful white marble minaiet of four stones, each 
having a small balcony, and ending in a neat 
pavibon, crov^^led by a dome, whose height from 
the ground cannot be less than 150 feet, and that 
of the grand dome of the Taj, 1 judge to he 200 
In the four great faces of this bnlhont edifice a 
magnificent arch rises to the height of smty-five 
feet, above which the wall is raised considerably, 
to hide the. shaft of the dome 

In the fourlesser sides, formed by cutting olf the 
angles of the square, a double range of arches 
ri'ses to the top , but here, insteild of raising the 
w alljwhose uniformity would thus destroy its beauty, 
a small pavalion, crowned by a dome, is rai'setl at 
each great angle of the building, and noting to the 
spniig of the great dome, fills up the hollow bosom 
.WM? tX'ff 

The ad\ antage of raising tlie shaft so high is dis- 
played in the surprising hghtness of appearance it 
gi%cs to tlic vnUoIc builthng, wlucli is mort nppa- 
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rent the farther you recede from it, even to the 
distnnce of many miles, and the more strikingly so, 
when contrasted unth the distant appearance of 
the buildings on either side, whose domes not poS; 
sessing this advantage seem in close adhesion to 
the buildings from their very spring, — an opinion 
you find not warranted on near inspection. These 
buildings consist of two large edifices of equal 
dimensions ; one a large mosque, the other a 
Jama^vt Khannuy or place of assembly before and 
after prayers. 

Each building is supported in front by a grand 
arcade, of which the central arch is near sixty feet 
high j — they are open on tl>ree sides, the mosque 
(as usual) being closed on the Mecca side, which 
they always face at prayers. The whole building 
covers an extent of ground nearly seventy yards in 
length, and about tliirty yanls in breadth, and 
rises to the height of eighty feet — all of red free- 
stone, crowned with three domes of white marble. 

These buildings arc at the distance of a hundred 
yards on cither side, and erected on a base nearly 
twenty feet loner tlmii that of tlie Tnj. Tliis 
seems a judicious measure; for if equally raised 
with the marble terrace, they must, by bciug in too 
full relief, ha^c considerably injured the apparent 
grandeur of the principal* building. * Considered 
ns a single piece of nrcluteeture, were they duly 
raided on more oKunted bases, tluir grandeur 
would be mfiiutcly striking from the great extent 
of building that fil!*> the cje. 
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Au octagon building of three stories nses at 
each angle of tlie garden, affording to M'iitors 
excellent accommodation The garden is m a 
pleasing style, aaith broad stone tsalks, gay par- 
terres, luimerons fountains, and a charming "n hite 
marble resen oir m the centre, nhich is constantly 
hept full of vrater 

The outside of the Taj is highly ornamented 
mth Arabic xiiscnptiouB m large black marble let- 
ters round the doors and arclie«, and wath flon ers 
composed of aarious coloured stones, inserted in 
the TV lute marble ground of the bmlding The 
numerous shades^ of the«e rich florvers are so 
elegantly blended, that the strictest eye of scnitmy 
cannot possibly di'«coter the points of unison in 
any part I Imre head it averted, that -nith the 
aid of a microscope, se\ enty pieces IIa^ e clearly 
been ascertained- in one small floner and I bn\e 
myself reckoned with the point of my nnd even 
ninetj in one flon er 

The plan of the Taj appears to be one central 
octagon room, about sixty feet diameter, haiang 
a suite of rooms all round to the number of eight, 
uhidi ha\e a direct commimicatmii with the centre 
apartment The doors, nsi, m an elliptic arch to 
the height of eighteen feet — ^aboie which are eight 
large elliptic windows uxth the mtenention of a 
cornice, and an Arabic m<tcnption in black marble 
characters, that snrrouuda the room Around 
each door aUo there is a beautiful inscription 
descending to the floor 
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The tombs of Shah Jehan and his consort Mom- 
taiiz-e-Zemauna stand in the middle of the room, 
surronnded by a marble rmling of net-Tvork nearly 
nine feet high*, 'and of exquisite beauty. • To 
say that these tombs are of the most lovely nliite 
marble is but slight praise, where marble, and 
that of the most transcendent hind, is the least 
costly article of which the building is composed. 

Tliese monuments boast far other beauties;— 
but justly to describe these, or give an adequate 
idea of this paragon of beauty, is an undertaking 
far beyond the limited powers of my feeble pen. 

I shall, therefore, only obserj’e generally, that 
whether we regard the beauty of the various in- 
scriptions, the delicacy of the'luxnriant bouquets 
of flowers rising in bold relief from the white mar- 
ble vases tliat adorn the walls, or contemplate the 
rich glow, the glare of brilliancy, tbe happy effect 
exhibited by the rich geras that cuter into the com- 
position of the beautiful flowers and other orna- 
ments that decorate the tombs, the fine marble 
net -work that surroumls tlicm and various other 
parts of the bnnding,.wc arc equally left in asto- 
inshmeiit at the dignity of mind tlmt planned, and 
the merit that executed, so wonderful a task. 

extreme dclieacj of the Arabic inscrip- 
tions on tfu* tombs, of the rnfb'ated efrefe*, and 
rich wreaths of flowers composed of tlic mo'«t 
beautiful agate, onyx, conicJinn, \nrioU'>-eol(nire(l 
ja>per, and InjiIs-lazuU, tlmt ^lum• in rlcli profu- 
sion oM'r the lowl) surfan* of these delightful 
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monuments of reg'U splendour, no pen can describe, 
no mmd conceive 

Tbe'ie tombs are properlj cenotaphs, the bodies 
being correspondent!) interred in a subterraneous 
apartaient, and enclosed in monuments of the 
whitest marble I eier saw The evening sun, enter 
ing onlyb} the doonvaj, <bs 2 >li)s as you descend 
their excessiv e beauty to the greatest advantage 
These tombs are richly decorated Tlie glory or 
Taihated circle of gems, on the tomb of Slnh Jehan, 
and the Arabic mscnption on the other, are deh 
cate beyond conception of the most ardent imagi 
nation 

Softened by the «ad reflection of the mstabibty 
of human happiuess, the mind retires from the 
, contemplation of this rich scene impressed with 
regret, on casting an eye ou the certain seeds of 
future dissolution, scattered over the fair surface 
of this grand edifice, where trees, and other 
table provfuctions, menace with certain fate its fine 
architectural and dccotcd beauties • Tlius, like 
the human frame, cherishing m its unconcious 
bosom the fatal seeds that urge it lo destruction, — 

\s n an por! aps U e moment of I s 1 rfall 
llocovpstl lurk ng pr cpleofdcatl • — 
nip Toufig 1 <ca#o— fl at mtwtfuMttP at Jpftgll — 

( rons » tl ! 4 ^ni4Tt) an}] ttmigtl piia w th 1 1 tlrrngtl 


• ^ pp tl c Taj VlalT caiocintotl « po*-v^ oil of U c linn ur 
abV Fa- 1 1 la Con jany a aun I aa bi-rn annually allowol for 
kppptng t in j roi>cr rej a r anf all ifcp «nc i iitrgctaton tin 
bfpn rraiJ rat iJ 
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Having, at the close of my last day's journey, 
left the traveller in the garden of- the Taj-Mah’I, 
preparing perhaps to inspect some dra^^ings by a 
native artist, of the Taj and its ornaments, I now 
claim his attention to other objects of estimation, 
and shall as briefly as possible relate ^^hat I have 
seen. 

Being desirous -of visiting the buildings in the 
fort, the Governor's permission' as accordingly 
obtained ; and, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by the Dewau, 1 approached the outer 
gate, through fifty file of armed men. On a signal 
given, the opposing iron chains n ere lowered for 
our admittance ; and, attended by three servants, 
who had pre\iously lodged their offensiveweapons 
with the guard, I entered the fort. 

The first object that attracted attention was a 
large piece of ordnance lying on the ground. It 
.was of fine bronze, *of a Ingh polish, and ei-bibited 
a freshness, of appearance as if recent* from the 
foundery, though a Persian inscription referred its 
origin to the period of the great Acbar, who died 
in 1005, and who declared its .w’eight to be 1,150 
maunds (123,0001b.) thus exceeding by twehe ton 
the w’eight of the gun at Dacca, ‘as stated by 
Remiell. The gun at Agra is fourteen feet long, 

three inches calibre. 

After gratifying my fancy by diving into the 
bosom of this enormous piece, I proceeded to the 
Deican-e-Aum, or public hall, where the sovereign 
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■usually ga\ e nudiencu to liis spleudid court This 
hall IS sixty yards by twenty, open on three sides, 
and supported by lows of stone pillars It has an 
appearance lofty, grand, and airy The Dexvan e 
Khasi, or prnate hdll;next presented itself, being 
a large room of white marble, seventeen yards by 
seven, and joining by an arched colonnade an open 
gallery of equal extent Tlie w alls are ornamented 
wath i\hite marble vases and flowers m relief, but 
infinitely inferior m beauty to the work at the 
T-vj 

Passed thence to the Zenanah apartments, of 
white marble, elaborately adorned with flowers in 
festoons, and other ornaments, cars ed, painted, or 
gilt, and covering the walls and ceilings in extra 
■vagant profusion Near tins is the Hummaum, 
consisting of several apartments for bathing, the 
walls and floors whereof arc adorned with fiflo'saic 
w ork of V arious coloured marbles, and ‘^emi pci 
lucid gems The floors arc extremely beautiful, 
and from a fountain in tlie middle of one of them, 
the water, riMiig from a hundred springs, falls in 
.soft showers into a central bath A large black 
marble slab, raised two feet from the floor, was 
sbowai ns the throne whereon the emptror usinllj 
sat. 111 privnte conference with liis ministers its 
length js about eleven feet by seven, and it has 
Arabic inscriptions on the outer odgi or depth of 
the stone, ih elegant relief 1 his fine slab is 
crocked right ncro-'S, towards one extreme, which 
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is said to have Ijeoii jniraculonsly occasioned by 
die impure foot of the impious Jcuan Sing, son 
of Soorij Mull, late chief of the Jauts. The coin 
scions stone,nccustomocl only to the foot of majesty, 
thus manifesting its clisjileasnre at being ascended 
\\ithout the sanction of that divine behest, by 
■which kings assume the sceptre of authority over 
God’s chosen people. Had this been a \cstige of 
Hindoo superstition, and under the protecting 
care of guardian divinities, ♦! should not ha^e 
■w’ondcred at the tale; but we every wheie find 
superstition stopping in to the aid of popular 
prejudice, for puriioscs which the human mind is 
often at a loss to developc. 

Two brilliant apartments, with marble' floors 
and fountains, compose the mansion colled Skeesha 
Mahnl. Tlie walls and ceilings are ornamented 
throughout with talcy and small mirrors, formed 
into various pretty patterns ; and being intended 
as night apartments, illumination must produce a 
fine effect. This must greatly be heightened by 
the play of the fountains, as the reflected rays, 
passing through the descending showers, would 
produce infinite comiscations, from the multi- 
plicity and varied positions of the reflecting sur- 
faces ; and it is with this ■view, I judge, that one 
of the fountains is placed within a covered recess 
at the extremity of the room. 

On ascending a flight of rough red free-stone 
steps, ■whose shabby appearance, and dilapidated 
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balustrade, raised no fa^otlrablc expectation in tlic 
mind, a sudden turn to the left discoi ers to the 
^iew the most beaittiful object in the fort, — the 
Mootee Mutjid. At the extremity of a square 
court, paved nitli huge white marble flags, and 
surrounded by a beautiful gallery and colonnade 
of the same material, rises this delightful mosque, 
comprising a single room, fifty-four yards by t\\ onty, 
supported by rows of pillars, and crowuicd with 
three lovely domes, and sc\cral well-proportioned 
pavilions ; — the, w liolc of marble of the purest 
white. Of all that I have seen in this neighbour- 
hood, the delicate appearance, the just proportions, 
the simple majesty, and /out ensemble, of this 
building, jileased me most ; free from the aid of 
foreign ornament, its fair resplendent face shines 
with a lustre that I think uiiri\alled. « The impar- 
tial eje, cndeaiouring to trace defects, marks 
some new charm nt encli succeeding ucw ; and 
jou reluctantly retire, satisfied of the justness of 
its claim to the appellation of the Pearl Mosque, 
which the name implies, 

Tljotigh I was not nlm\e mi hour in the fort, 
my cietTonc, tlic Dewan, sccmcti to wish the 
bu^inc^s o>cr, and looled impatience witli «o plain 
n face, that I uiiwilHngU vhorlcneil m> \isit, after 
n transient \ipw of the apartments in which Shah 
Jchaii pas-scd the last eight jiars of his bfc, im- 
prisoned by bis son Aunmgzcbc, who liad uxurjied 
the throne Tlic*«e njnrlments look info the 

V 
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Dooftb, and command a fine view of the river and 
the Taj, and rise directly from an extensive garden, 
the only open space in the fort I conld get a sight 
of, the view helng ohstmeted by the high avails of 
tlie Zciulnah and other buihb'ngs ; and I found my- 
self not at liberty to range about, duing, I presume, 
to the circumstance of the late celebrated Ishraael 
Beg being then a prisoner in the fort ; to this,' 
also, I attribute their objection to my passing 
betwceil the fort and the Jumna, as his apartments 
probably overlooked the river. Tlic fort on that ' 
side is nearly a right line — perhaps 800 yards in 
length 5 the ditch is narrow, and the fort has two 
walls, the inner rising more than thirty feet above 
the outer, which is full forty feet. I have heard 
the extent of the fort rated at two miles ; my 
computation.falls far»short of this estimate^ but I 
may obviously be mistaken, not having circum- 
scribed it. 

There are still some good buildings in the torni 
of Agpra, and the streets are paved with stone, 
ha^^ng a drain in the middle.^ In general ^they are 
narrow, except the main street, occupied by mer- 
chants, 'u Inch is broader than in the generality of 
Indian towns ; but if this be an advantage on the 
side qf beauty, it is fidly counterbalanced on 
the score of convenience., for, as business is 
usually transacted in the middle of the day, the 
heat is extremely oppresave w'here the streets are 
wide, and the houses low ; whereas, narrow streets 
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n»il hoJi'JO'i, o|>|>o«i* c.Tc<-l)r»t Iwirricrs to tljc 
fen'ourof the jsolnr intliu'iu’i', niullpuvotlic shaded 
inImbitanH cool i» the hottest ^^cnt!Jer. Tijis 
I ha\c often evjiericnced at Ilenares, \Nhoro I hn\c 
frequently minhled about to pick up curiosUles in 
the shops, or scraps of inj thologie Ktn)\\ ledge in 
the lernpJcs. I am the more solieitons to cstnldlsli 

this oh'cn’ntion, In^catist* Mr. II , h) his hook 

of Indian traveK, deduces an ojjjjositc conclusion 
from the same cause ; nllcdidng that — “ the height 
of the houses, and narrowness of the streets, hy 
causitig double and treble rctlcclions of the sun's 
rays, must make the heat intolcmhlc.” Let tis 
examine this a little. To produce these reflections, 
it scorns ticecssnry that the reflecting surface ho 
rcgttlar, white, and highly polished, — none of tlicsc 
requisites, howc\cr, are jicldcd by the walls in 
question ; they arc either of Ijrick or stone, and 
it bcii7g the nature of nil op.aqije Ijoilics to absorb 
the rays of light, no reflection whntc^er is hero 
absolutely produced ; for the upper stories meeting 
the solar rays, eitjicr absorb them altogether, or 
variously disperse them over the irregtdnritics of 
their rough .surface, ^ut experience is superior 
to all reasoning, and enables me, with due sub- 
mission, to assert that Mr. H is mistaken in 

the fact. 

I feel a gratification on this occasion, m citing 
o-passage from Tacitus, in the life of Nero. Sjieak- 
ing of the new streets of Rome after the conflagra- 
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tioiijhe says, — “Yet some there were at ho believed 
the ancient form and structure more conducive to 
health, as, from the narrowness of the sti'eets, and 
the height of the buildings, the rays of the sun 
w’ere hardly felt or admitted, wliereas, now, so 
spacious was the breadth of- the streets, and so 
utterly destitute of all shade, that the heat scorched 
with unabated rage.” 

On the road to Secundra, and about three 
miles from Agi'a, you pass through a handsome 
gate, which connects two large portions of a w*all 
that once enclosed the city of Agra, and is said to 
have comprised a space of tw’clve coss (twenty-four 
miles) in circuit. Beyond this, and reaching to 
Secundra, the cyo is presented with one rude ex- 
tended view of mined buildings, squares, mosques, 
gates, pavilions, and extensive . gardens, ' which 
suflicicntly evince the grandeur of this once 
splendid paradise of Iiidinn opulence — now, alas ! 
a dreaiy waste, save where “the moping owl doth 
to the moon coinplnhi,”— or midnight robber take 
his usual stand. Impicsspd with.the sad solemnity 
of tljo sccue, which ijuites the mind to serious 
meditation, you insensibly approach the groat gate 
that leads to the' mnu‘;oloum of tlic renowned 
Acbar — and here let me sit down, tlmt jou may 
at leisure bontemplatc the magnificence of the 
scene bef(»re )ou. 

A print of the gate roost peojilc ha\e scon ; and 
JOU will find the splendid inausolcurn in the cenlr»‘ 
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of a groTc, nearly two im!e» in circuit Hit whole 
IS upon a grand scale 1 fic hudding*', the gatCN, 
the fountains, the broad £toue walls, dniding tlie 
ganlen into foiu* great sections, each equal in c.\ 
tent to the square of the Berhampore cantonments 
I question not l)ut you will be much gratified , if, 
however, contrary to aW probability, it should 
proae otherwise, I shall at least haae the consola- 
tion of not haling imposed much trouble, by 
haMiig brought y ou half a dozen miles to break- 
fast in one of the twenty two apartments of tins 
grand edifice — for which purpose you will find the 
upper room large enough, (you will, howc\cr, 
find It more conicniuit to breakfast below, and 
wall thence rcctiic fresh gratification from a M-it 
to the summit) being thirty yards sqimrt, iiichid 
ing Its gallcta, of white marble throughout, partly 
open at the top, and Imiiig its arches filled up 
(as at \ihtimid ood Dowlas tomb) with diheatc 
lattitc work cut tlironzh th< solid shh Although 
this inouumeiit (which iNchufly of nd sioiu) riM n 
pirhaps I JO fi.it from a In'C I JO yards sqinn 
has numerous turrcl^, and au nrnded opt u gallery 
round each dim asing story of the pyramitl and 
lenniiiattfl aboTt in ftmr small marble turret- tint 
n-e froin tin ntiglcs of the jmpcnnl marbh room 
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adorned cenotaph in the middle of the room, I 
shall mahe an excnrsipn, of fourteen coss, to 
Futteh-poor-Sicri, (whither, if you possess one 
spark of curiosity, you will directly follow me) 
to view the superb gate of the 'charming square, 
the lovely shrine of the celebrated Saint Shah 
Selim Chishtee. You will thence, I* am persuaded, 
accompany me to Delhi, to view one of the won- 
ders of the East, the Jumma Musjid, whose cele- 
biity has so justly placed it in the fofemost rank of 
Indian curiosities. Iiong may it remain, a just 
monument of the taste and splendour of its royal 
founder, Shah JehSh. No monarch can boast of 
having raised such models of perfection as M/V, — 
the temple in the fort of Agra, — and tlie Taj 
Mah’l in its neighbourhood. 

This mosque stands on an enjinouce in the centre 
of the town. A noble stone stair of nearly forty 
steps, leads up to a terrace above a hundred yards 
square, paved with red freestone, and leaving a 
large reservoir of water in the middle. Tlic temjdc 
occupies the nicas\ire of one side, and the converg- 
ing rays of beauty from its splendid face, salute 
the ravished eye on entering the eastern gate. 
And here for a moment 1 shall lca\ c yoti, entranced 
in admiration of the charming structures that now 
surround you ; — nor shall I depri\c you of tlio 
pleasure of giving a description of the ‘Kcene. You 
have seen a print of this superb Ino^(Jtle, liiglily 
executed, h\ tlic Daniels — hut, though inajjifestly 
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beautiful, it falls far short of the original No 
man can do it justice, either with pencil or with 
pen Though I had come ivith e'^pectations highly 
raised of the surpa^^sing beauty of this temple, 
above all others of the kind in*Hindostan, I con- 
sider It a just tribute, to declare myself fully 
giatified on inspection To compare it with the 
temple in the Fort of Agra — it displays a degree 
of masculine beauty, that interferes not with the 
delicacy and lovely chaste appearance of the other, 
•which, m these points, must ei er stand imrn ailed 
Here, the scene presents a bold sublimity of aspect, 
contributed by its splendid spires and great extent 
The Mootee Muajid, on tlie contrary, is perfect 
beauty on a scale more delicate 

Besides the JuiuraaMusjid, you will find numerous 
objects at Delhi, either to challenge admiration, 
or gratify curiosity — such as tlie Gardens of Shah- 
mar, and of Nizam ood deen , the JIausoIeum of 
Humaioon, and that of Sufdur Juiig, grandfather 
to the present Naaaaub of Oude , the Ob^ena- 
tory, the staff of Ferozc Shall, similar to the pillar 
of Allahabad, the Fort of Delhi, and Shah Jeha- 
nabad, and the Kootnb-JInmr, or round tower, 
rising about 210 fi-ct from a base fiftj jards in 
circuit, — b id Its colour been umfonn, and the 
coiitmutd to the tojfi, this ma^nficent 
tower might jii'^il) be stjled beautiful 

But I mu*-t partuuHrl} attract jour nttciitiou 
to the mausoltum of Sufdur Jung, which 1 think 
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tlie liandsomest edifice of the kind about Bella. 
This, and the buildings around it in the garden, 
afford accommodation to the largest party ; there 
are several neat apartments in the second story of 
the monument, and a large circular room ■within 
the body of the dome. As this situation is nearly 
equidistant from every place u orthy of observa- 
tion about the capital, a few days’ residence might 
here be made v\nth infinite advantage and accom- 
modation to the traveller. While you are engaged 
within the town, you sho'ald reside at Sufdar 
Jung’s palace, or obtain permission to sojourn in 
the delightful gardens of Shah Nizam ood Been, in 
the suburbs of ,the capital. But as you wUl come 
pro%ided >>ith a letter from the Resident uith 
Scinclia, to the native agent at Dellii, lie uill faci- 
litate all matters, and will procure you, if desirable, 
an audience of his majesty. This ■\^jll cost you 
spme money, in nuzzers to his majesty, to Acbar 
Shah, the heir apparent, and to the sulatcen, or 
junior branches of the family, uho are usually 
present on such occasions. ^ 1 shall not here 
presume to prescribe the measure of your liberality 
— what others of your own rank may ha\e gisen,- 
wUl scr\e yon as a guide, muVthe imti\e agent 
will in^itnict you in the due proportions of the 
gifts. I c lieard of a great man presenting 101 
gold mohnrs to the king, forty-one, I think, to 
Achar Shall, and thirty or forty in a jinrve to be 
distributed among the sulatcen To tlie nuzzer* 
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might he added rich Indian muslins, and articles 
of European manufacture, — such as superfine 
broadcloth, vebhts, satins, silks, &c. ; and air-guns 
and pistols to the prince, to "whom, also, a telescope 
or two would be extremely acceptable ; — but, alas I 
the horrid act of the infaroons Gholaum Kauder, 
who obscured the light of heaven from the unfor- 
tunate Shah Allum, has rendered this, otherwise 
desirable article, of no utility to his majesty, to 
whose longing eyes, “that roll in vain to find the 
piercing ray," no longer returns day, or — 

“ TJie sw ccl approach of ere or mom, 

Or auglit of >erftal bloom, or summer rose , 

Or flocks or lienls, or humaa face divine 
But clouds Instead— and ever during dark 
Surrounds him* * ' 

Should his majesty honour you witli a title, the 
fees of office will somewhat exceed an hundred 
rupees. 

You may easily obtain permission to lisit the 
fort, without an introduction to the royal presence 
— arid 1 w onld recommend your reading Capt. F — ’s 
description of the building<5, in his “ Historj' of 
Shah Alhim." 

The people of thcnc provinces arc chiefly of the 
tribes of Jauts, and you will in general find much 
security In tra> piling through their disiricts, they 
are, howcM'f, extremely warlike, ami vorj* numer- 
ous hfjoml Delhi. E'erj \1lln5p abounds with 
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soldiers, aud so martial is tlieir turn, from the 
frequency of predatory incursions into their 
country by the Seiks and IMahrattas, that, if left 
undistimbed for one season, they ^^ould, as is said, 
arm against each other on *the next. They hglit 
very desperately, and, if they have time to assemble, 
they unite for the common cause ; but, if a village 
yields on the first assault, or is taken by -a coup 
do mahiy the conquerer may safely sit do^vu, and 
collect the customs and rent ; — but failing in the 
first attempt, the invader usually retires, as the 
nar signals soon imite the neighbouring hosts to 
the scene of action. 

About four days’ journey to tlie u’cst of Dellii 
stands a Jnut %illage called Bordounoy, nhich has 
ever been successful against the liostility of attack : 
like a second Gibraltar, it has become the touch- 
stone of their valotir, and it seems a point of 
Iionour to defend it at all Iinrnrdt;. It has neither 
nails nor bastions, imt i'* guarded by men nho 
risk their li\es at the cannon’s moxith in* its 
defence: hence, cannon aud large armies, I lm^e 
heard, have'in ^n^n appeared against it. Tito cap- 
ture of this place nonld gi^e a mortal nonml to 
their reputation, and destroy that nrdour of exer- 
tion, nlneh is here brought to mi irresistible focus. 
Tl^c^e are generally tlic pco|ile nho, under tlie 
deiiominatio’u of Mcwatlccs are empIo)ed ns es- 
corts by tra\cllers, and by the merchants of the 
upper paninces 'Iliej are Hindoo'., and are 
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properly tienominated Bndje Baassy, from the 
name of their original country ; Bridje being the 
district around Muttra sacred to Chrisna, the 
shepherd god. The Menattees are Mussiilmen, 
and come from a province south qf Delhi — and it 
seems they came first to be employed on such 
occasions, from having been long notorious for 
their exactions upon tra\ ellers ; it Tvas at length 
judged prudent thus to purchase their protection. 
The name of Mewattee and public robber, had long 
been synonomous, hence all adventurers of this 
nature fell under this denomination ; •tery fen, 
honever, of real Sfenattees now come dorni to be 
employed — they ha^c gnen place, perhaps, to 
better men — for the Jauts are trusty servants, > ery 
vigilant and active. .Tlicy arc extremely impatient 
of abuse, nlucli, indeed, is characteristic of the 
Indian, especially of the upper provinces, and this 
equally applies to the Mussulman as to the Hindoo. 
Gentlemen who travel amongst them, Rhoiild he 
nnnrc of this circumstance, and henco constantly 
guard agiiinst the impuhe of irascibility “—jioitlicr 
thePatan iiorBajpootnill bimrly suffer tJadrahn^c, 
and 'tis nell if they confine thejn'-tOvc-s to a bare 
return of the compliment, niUiout directly npiical- 
ing in the fiist in«ftancc to the sword. 

■\Vithtn the limits of our own districts, the 
natives arc more sub'cnient to our humours, and 
the ilread of punishment might intluence them to 
boar with our nbu-e, but in tho*e prouiJC«*s jjot 
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subject to our nutliority, the spirit of iiKlepcndcucc 
fully manifests itself in our progress ; — hence, the 
European \\ho unguardedly gives the reins to his 
passion, will meet a spirit of resistance he may 
find it difficult to controul. \Vlien gentlemen, 
whether native or European, stop in the vicinity 
of any considerable tomi or ullage, in. the Nawnub’s 
portion of the Dooab, the Cutwal, or other public 
officer, usually sends n supply of earthen vessels 
and fire-wood, for culinary purj>oscs, and frequently 
millc, straw, kids, &c. for the accommodation of 
the party. Tins is the expiring remnant of that 
ancient hospitality, established by Shcrc Shall 
throughout Hindostan. From Bengal to the Indus, 
wells were dug, and serauecs (public buildings for 
travellers) erected, at convenient distances, for 
the accommodation of the traveller, who was 
famished with lodging and refreshment at the 
expense of the state : — ^but, alas I most of the wells 
are now dry or out of repair, and the serauees dila- 
pidated, — the funds for their support haWng long 
ceased to exist. One cannot 'contemplate the 
present state of these once populous towns, exten- 
sive serauees, grand reservoirs of water, mosques, 
and other splendid edifices, now in ruins, without 
the tribute of a sigh at the shrine of fallen great- 
ness; when one reflects on the surpassing splendour 
of these rich provinces in the happy days of Acbar 
and Jehangeer; — ^but, unliappily, what the cruel 
hand of the first rapacious invaders had left im- 
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pleasure. In things of -common beauty, admira- 
tion is lessendd at each succeeding view, but Iierc, 
I think the effect is different, I can at least ansucr 
for my o^^•*n feelings ; — the more I contemplated the 
lovely shrine, the railings and the tombs in the 
subterranean chambers, the more I admired them. 

Tlie ■n eight of the great gun in the fort, much 
exceeds ^hat I formerly stated, I then depended 
on the information of others ; at present I can, 
from personal inspection, venture to declare, thcit 
the V eight mentioned in the inscription, is 1464 
maundsand 6 ^ punscrees, {nearly 34 seers) uhich, 
at tnenty-eight maunds to the tonj of only eighty 
sicca "weight to the seer, gi>es above thirty-tTSO 
tons as the weight of this enormous piece. Another 
inscription -statesj* that Jehangeer hanug*^ith this 
gun conquered the Deccan, placed it here. He 
was successor to the great Acbar, in whose reign 
this piece wps cast. The inscriptions whicli state 
the w eight of the gun, and its having been cast in 
the reign of Acbar, appear to' have been stamped 
while the composition was yet warm ; all the 
others having been subsequently engraved. 

On my way hither, I stepped aside m search of 
the caves fabled to be at Muttra, and the giants 
they are said to contain ; but the only -thing of this 

scarce six feet square, about twelve feet beneath 
the surface of the temple at But-Isser Maha Deo. 

It contains only a rude stone-seated statue, about 
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t^o feet high, of Fatal Den, the goddess of the 
shades , the entrance mto the Sacellum being 
scarce sev enteen inches by tw enty t^vo I Tvas 
obliged to creep into the apartment, where I found 
just room enough to stand upright In nsitmg 
the goddess, it is nece^^sary to take dou n a light, 
IS that of day nei er enters this gloomy cell In 
none of the temples at Muttn that I visited, could 
I discover any resemblance to the cross, as stated 
in “ Jlaurice s Indian Antiquities Tlie temple of 
Rajah Mauu Sing, at Bindrabun, siv miles from 
hluttra, IS the only one 1 ha% c > et met 'n ith m 
India, that can come under this description 
'\Mioe\er >a<iits the temples and ghauts at Muttn, 
should possess either a good stock of patience, or 
plcntj of cash, and due jnclination to disburse it 
such a host of Bnhmms nod Bjngees \*ociftrnte 
for his hount}, croud about him, and Tni«!e srucli a 
clamour jii Jus ears, tint: if he can^ listen with 
indifTcrencc, and assume the listless graailj of 
patient philosophy, I pronounce him much better 
calculated fora traveller than lain, — tlieincessant 
1 ocifcntion of that class of encomiasts called Bhat, 
IS pcciiharlj distrcs«!ing, cspecmllj if jou Inpjun 
to be m the lein of seeding Knonledge'frOm the 
inort enlightened of the and mile sjou 

fiatisfi their unnts jonnrcfrtqucntl) proiokcd to 
repuNe them mth ruticlangnage, nnle'S jon de/wr 
from the place to get nd ofthur iinjiortunit} 

I haic often wondered tint none of thi genlh 
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men of the Asiatic Soraety, conversant in Sanscrit 
literature, have taken the pains to favour the pub- 
lic TNith a translation of the " Incarnation of Visli- 
noo a work that I am persuaded would tend to 
developc the mysteries of the Hindoo religious 
code, and furnish a vast field ‘for the labours of 
learned commentators. — \Vere a proposal to appear 
for such a publication by subscription, it could not 
fail of being very liberally supported, as well in 
Europe as in India, ’ and in tbe execution of the 
work, I would recommend the translator to confine 
himself literally to the text, leaving tbe public to 
form their own opinions on any casual coincidence, 
cither with tlie mysteries of the Christian religion, 
or the ample code of Grecian mythology. *To ren- 
der such a work more entertaining to the public, 
it should exhibit the history of the principal actors 
in eadh avatar ; this would considerably swell the 
work, but would render it more complete ; and if 
to this were added a translation of the Qhwuhj 
Poot, I am confident it w'ould exlubit, under the 
form of a mythological romance,* as complete a 
system of moral allegory, as tlie world has ever 
produced. 

On passing through Secundra, I stojiped at Ac- 
bars mausoleum, but could not discover on the 
tomb the inscription mentioned by Hodges. Tlic 
tomb, which is of plain white marble, stands in a 
large central room, on the ground floor; this room 
has but one entrance, by a long, dark, t\arrow pas- 
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sage ; well calculated to keep the mind in unison 
with that degree of religious awe inspired by the 
occasion. 

On subsequently entering tlie Agra gate, I was 
much incommoded by the quantity of loose bricks 
scattered upon the road,* for fire miles to the Taj. 
My'elephant and horse were both lamed in their 
progress, and the bearers every moment in danger 
ofe tumbling with the palankeen. An expense of 
tett rupees a mouth would obviate this incon- 
venience i but as the Mahratta state would derive 
no benefit from the measure, it is accordingly 
neglected. I hinted the matter to the command- 
ing ofiicer at Agra, who^ I am persuaded, will 
obtain the Maha Rajah’s permission for the removal 
of this nuisance. I know nothing that tends more 
to the credit of a state than good public roads, and 
places of accommodation. I trust the civil oificers 
in the ceded districts, sensible of this truth, will 
recommend it to the nttention of Government ; and 
that we shall accordingly soon bear of their order- 
ing the serais to he repaired, the uells cleaned, 
the tanks (now almost dry) to be sufficiently 
deepened, and good roads made throughout the 
provinces. Commercial tind military intercourse 
will tlius he facilitated, and the grateful thanks of 
the merchaut, the soldier, and the traveller, will 


• Tlic rouls Iiavc since liccn made gwi, nnJ at KiMt twciilj- 
four feet In breadtii. 
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resound throiigliout tlie country, in due praise of 
their new masters. 

As it seems the province of a traveller to notice 
sueh occurrences out of the common line ns pre- 
sent themselves to view, I therefore beg leave to 
gi\c a short account of the recent festival of tlic 
Gimmick Poojah, •\^hicll tenninated yesterdaj’^r.ou 
the appearance of the new moon. About fiic 
o’clock in the afternoon, fi\e candidates for the 
fa\our of the divinity made their , appearance j)n 
the great road near the Byta Klianneh : each 
candidate had a large iron hook struck ^ through 
the flesh on eadi side of the back bone ; these 
hooks ^ ere compresscd'-ualh a tuisted cloth tied 
flnnly at the breast, nhich sen’cd to guard against 
undue laceration of the flesh* A large pole, abbut 
thirty feet high, stood fixed in the middle of the 
road, on tlie summit of which was fastened a 
transi erse beam, ha^dng a suspended rope at either 
end : to one of these the candidate was attached 
by the hook ropes at the back, — and all being 
thus ready, ten or twelve men bearing upon the 
other rope, the actor rose into the air, and was 
swung round, for aho^e five « minutes, with great 
velocity ; during ins aerial pi ogress, he highly 
gratified the crowd by liberating among them 
some pigeons he had carried up in a bag ; as, also, 
a store of plantains and pomegranate's, u Inch were 
eagerly scrambled for by the pious AOtaries of 
Hindoo faith On*a signal from the actor, the 
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ing'ceased 5 he gently descended into tlie arms 
of -Ills senators, and was directly succeeded by 
another candidate. Of the five who ascended, two 
performed the task to admiration, — the first, with 
cool unimpassioned aspect, and a decorum suited 
to the solemnity of the occasion ; but to the third 
It seemed mere pastime. He was dressed in a 
white linen ^est, blue trowsers, and a cap j and, 
while the crowd stood, with outstretched hands, 
ready to recene the proffered plantain, he fre- 
quently disappointed them by eating it himself. 
Gay and facetious, he often pulled off his cap to 
salute the company, and at length descended 
amidst tlie applause of the mnltitude. Notwith- 
standing the pressure of the cloth, the weight of 
the body, and tljc lelocity of the motion, appeared 
to draw tlic flesh at least four inches from the 
back, and some drops of blood triclclcd from the 
wound. • 

• This festnal lasts* sc\ oral da)S, and each has 
its peculiar cercmoii). On that preceding the 
swing, I met several groups parading the streets 
with dnims and cjmbals and other instnjments, 
cheering the spirits of the deluded actors , many 
of wliom appe-ared with long iron rods thrust 
through their tongues and long bamboo slips of 
pointed scion*! of n mango bmiicli, home on the 
occasion, which gaic the part)’ the appcararn'e of 
one smoking an hookah. Man) of these rod'- were 
half an inch »n diameter, as ijse<I hj theaihiJt mnl 
need, (tho-e for boj'» of twchennil fourteen j<.irs 
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old, ^\cro slighter) and above ^sevcn feet long, 
fastened to the middle, throng}; the tongue, and. 
licld fast by the teeth — the boys thus danced 
about ithout apparent pain. Some boys appeared 
T\ith an arron stuck through the flesh* on either 
side, near the short rib ; these arrows united in 
front, and, attached to a small torch, ere held by 
the young votary, who, jocund, danced about in 
unison with his brother actors. I was present 
with one group, during the operation of living 
these arrows, and was astonished at the little 
sense of pain manifested on the occasion ; the 
yoimgcst, about tw’elve years old, scarce seemed 
to feel it. Some of the more robust appeared 
accoutred in a manner that conveyed a strong 
sense of pain to the spectator. Tw o slips of bam- 
boo* about half an inch broad, and twenty feet 
long, being passed through the flesh on either side, 
were united at the ends, and held in full tension 
by a man at each extreme, while the actor moved 
backward and forw’ard, the lines passing through 
his flesh. The friction thus occasioned, must have 
been severe and painful, though, to check its influ- 
ence, a man stood ready with some ghee* to keep 
the lines well lubricated. 

I was present on a former day during the exhi- 
bition of a fire oblation, in which one of my own 
senwnts wa^ the principal actor. Suspended by 
the heels from a transverse beam supported by two 


* Clarified butter, made of bui&ioB milk. 
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posts, his flowing hair hmshed at every swing a 
large fire placed on the ground, till having at 
length scattered the fire with his hands, he descend- 
ed and joined his party, who directly c^jmmenced 
a dance with naked feet on the live Qoals ; and 
taking some in Itheir hands, they thus kept moving 
until the fire "was completely extinguished, and 
reduced to ashes — dancing and singiiig all the 
while to the loud dissonance of Indian ihinstrelsy. 

The rites are said to be consecrated to Seera, 
who is thus propitiated, by tliose who ^sh for 
offspring, the smiles of fortune, or pardon for 
their transgressions. 

If some gentleman more conversant ^ith the 
subject, possessing more leisure, and more correct 
sources of information, than an itinerant stranger, 
would fa^'our the public witb nu ampler detail, 
and elucidation of the rites, ceremonies, tmd origin 
nf this festival, I* could at least insure him the 
thanks of — A T/i^velll'k. 


EXTEMTOBE lives os BCriNO TllF TAJ 

Qli tJiou J wjiose great iniperial mind could niJ«c 
TIjU sploiidid trophy to ii »omin'* pmise : 

If joy or grief iiispimi flie boW <k*sign, 

No mort.'d joy or sorrow e<|ualk(l dime ! 

Slwp on secure— this monument shall stand 
Wjcji demolition’s wing sprsiuLi o’er the hiul, 

Hy Time and IX'ath in one To»t nun hurl <1, 

’Hic last triumpfiaut wonder of t/ie worid ! 
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AN ODE 

[^VRITTENOVTIIEOCCASIC^fOPTIlERtTRE4TOFTllE^RE^CUOVTO^^lrSSIA ] 

Humblld and Jow see Inpless Europe lie I 
See patriots plead in vain their lioly cause, 

Lo • Valour, hopeless — forc’d the field to fij, 

And Wisdom e’en, forswear lier wonted laws ! 

A tyrant reigns — all nature seems appall’d,— 

Freedom aghast, prepares to quit the world, 

Furj and Terror on the earth liave scope 
In dire arra) — and o’er each nation’s hope 
See Slai’i'j’s flig unfurl’d ’ 

But shall tins patriot’s zeal be Aaiii, 

And Valour’s force for ('cr,witli«tood’ 

. Nor Wisdom’s i>ower the hand restrain, 

Wiich bathes its palm in Liirope’s blood I 

l^orbid It ’ Andlnrkl th’ inspiring sound 

From ;Mo«cow’s ancient wnlU which speeth along, 

1 Milting nitions sprnd the ticluigs round, 

And tlnuiit with general jo^ 

Of Liberty the song 

No mun. the tyrant nars aloft in pndi, 

Ills bIood>stnined bnnmr, and Ins I'oglc crest, 

Ucnl li\ ihe Uiissnn bear, and snttcr*d wkU, 
ni’uiihdlow d fragiiitnU to tin Unit arc j)rf«V<l 
till wild Cov<ick funviis clinrgc Iim n ir. 

And iir^L with dirvfiil tliriiM, hit in \er filling spi-nr ' 
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No^\ Ha\oc sunaiuons to hei dreadful car, 

Each sclieme of t engiJance, and each nrm of n ar ’ 
Gleams the red thunder through Jus tlironged ranhs, 
And "catters mid dismay and death around. 

Ten thousand ghtt’rmg snords lus flanhs, 

And strike their trembling Mctims to the ground 


Trom hloscQu’S smoking walls to Smolensk s tow r«, 
Mark the md^rum which around him grows, 
Tliick and more duck die Russmn tempest loiv^rs, 
And pours hot \engeance on these ruthless foes • * 

From Smolensk s tow*r3 to Knsnoy's fatal plain, 

See the wild Cossack press lus rear again 
Tlierc on that plim, he meets the deathful blow, 
Which tenges Eut;ope’s rights, and lajs his glory low 
Now panic seizes on ins scatter'd host, 

Wliose eager dight portends tliat oil is lost ' 


But mark where jondcr Uiey again make stand 
Close by the nicr’s si4c, a de'jwratc baijd 1 
Fourscore Uiousaud warrior men, 

Tl»e wreck of all ihrir 'aisl array,-*— 

Met —but ne’er to meet again, 

Nor homeward bend their willing ^va} 


For til 0 Jong das s tlic rapid streuii to pal», 

In ram each eflort and cSch art they trj 
Opposing hosts their utmost skill suqiass, 
/Aiu’oii'ultrJfhiRil-UnuMt’rfhnrr'vtha' =siah,nRiki)i‘ 
^Kow breaks the morn winch seals at length tlieir fate, 

And dawns on EurojXf’s hopes n brighter s»», tliongh late ! 
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Lo j the fierce Co^cks near, 
Again the rear assail, 

Again spread death and fear, - 
And e'en o'er hope prevjul ; 
Till struc|^y nild affright, 
Safety they seek In flighty 
And cast their arms aside; 
While Berezyna’s flood 
Of many a Frenchman's blood 
Keceivea the reeking tide! 

The song of joy now raise— 

Wio most shall trlumpli now? 
Wio chonnl tlie victor’s praise? 

Oh 1 England, — Uiou 1 

’Tis tliino of all tlie nation’s round 
To sa cH tlic notes of liberty ; 

• And gladdhing in the soiuid. 

To dare thyself be free. 


Tliinc 'tis o’er cv’iy siifl'ring land, 

To spread thy wide protecting shield ; 
And rouse die shimh’ring \Kiiriot baud, 

. TIic sword in rroedom'g cause to uicld. 


Tliinc 'its to bid pale sorrow’s cheek, 

To make the drooping mourner sjK*ak, 
And [wur the tide of joy 
lliroiigh t»*r} aching btva^l ! 
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In eVry clime-— throngh ev’ry age, 
Thj piQ’Ing liand bestOTFs 
The balm •which other's griefs assuage, 
The solace for ‘their woes. 

* 

E’en now while o’er tlij deadly foe. 
Fell wars, dread horrors low’r ; 

The orphan's cry — the widow's woe, 
En/>h truly British heart sliall know, 
And feel soft pity's power f 


TO FORTITUDE. . 

TsAcn me, stem Fortitude, each shock to bear, 
Tliat wayward Fortune on tny brow may licap ; 

To thoe I'll brcatlie a sUent fervent praj’r, 

Nor scarce allow myself in woe to weep. 

May thy firm arm uphold iny shrinking frame, 
Shield me from pallid and wild alarm; 

Tliy steady, kind jirotcction I wUl claim, 

And let tlunc influence each sorrow calm. 

Though stem thy mien, most friendly is Uiine heart, 
Tliy frown Despair appals and mokes ]ihn flee ; 

To my weak soul diy courage West rmpari, 

And I will offer up cadi piajer to thee. 

'Hiihc nitl''«'iirsa\c,— -^lulortune's Uart must laiJi 

For TruUi and Fortitnile w J1 e’er prcvaiL 
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[T1 e following Lines were written on the occasion of the death of Senior 
Captain Charles Lionel Showers^ of the 19th Kegnnent Bengal In 
fantry, who, at the assault of the fortified heights of Mallo vn on the 
ISth April 1815, led one of the principal columns to a separate 
attach, in the most gallant style, and glonously fell at its head just 
when, jn personal conflict, he bad, mth his own hand, slam the chief 
of the euemv ] 

On Alpine heights a daring foe 
His flag m stern defiance xvav’d 
Proudlj he viewed the bands below, 

And long witli scorn Uteir aalour brav’d 

• 

To check that foes insulting pride, 

Those Iqfty heights in triumph gam, 

Tlie marcli of war with skill to guide, 

Nor pro\*e his country’s summons vain,— 

To Showers was gnen, — a chosen band 
His dauntless spint led to flght, 

Up tlie rough clifls now waacs his brand, 

Now on the mountain a nigged lieighl 

And there unmov d Ins standard flics, 

\Vliile round liim roars the storm of war, — 

And tliere the gallant hero dies, 

Tar from Ins home — from friends afar ^ 

^\ocp for the braac whose sun is set, — 

U ecp for the friend whom all dejilorc , 

Danger nnd death he fearless met. 

And comca to glad our eyes no more I 
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In glorj’s bed lus roan^ rest. 

In lionoiir’s breast his name’s enshrined ; 
His Ciiristian spirit speaks Jiim blest, 
"Wlio join’d to faith a \irtuous mind.. 

Hark ’ from Im gra^e a warning ^bice, 
Like him it bids us stand prepar’d ; 
Angels o’er him in heaven rejoice, 

For vliom on eanli tlicy greatly car’ll. 

And fir’d bj his inspiring course, 

SIiuU many a youthful hero rise, 

And many n Christian learn the source, 
^'lienee springs the bliss beyond the skies. 


Lixrs. 


[«Ki ^jio'ieo »T'»ic»Di'<o Tiie ** *i)»mr»i TO lOTr . 


Is Lose or Fiend or Angel ?— -Ask Uic heart . 
^^lucli glows with Its inipo'^ion’d, fiercest throb*, 

. And It « ill till thee — ’»w a frenzj’ dire, 

T)j.it maki-s the liniKt to ochc witli kmie»l jang*. 
'llie iniml is tost ’twixt Hope, and Doubt, and Tiwr 
For now Suspicion’s deadly fangs assail, — 

'Flicn cll.i«ed b\ Iloj’e'* bnghi sisionarj gleam, 

'llie soul u chcir'd, oiid looks to *w it test hh«« . 

Wlicii conus Sii-*iu «»<• to oCcrclowd the ntent. 

And Irtius iIk* iinniJ ngun to Doubt a pros ' 
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Tlio agilateil mind, thus ■whirl'd in storms, 
Kesigns to Passion cv*ry finer sense, 

The soul’s best impulse deaden'd, — soon of Love 
Eaeh trace is lost ; and self alone prevails I 
Ah ! then — ^if cold disdain, or rival blest, 

Meets the neglected lover's jaundiced view — 
Farewell eaclx softer passion j for his breast's 
Jnsulted selfislmess claims deep revenge ! 

ft 

Can this be Love ? 

Yfes — hut 'tis Love of earth — ^born kind, who oft 
With sullied wings flits brooding o’er the world, 

And changes man to demon. 

But yonder see a beauteous form approacl), 

Heaven's offspring, who with gentlest feelings speaks, 
And pours soft balm into the n'ounded lieart; 

See, plaj'ful Innocence and Purity, fair maids, 
Attend his footsteps, and dUTuse fresh charms 
O'er ev'ry glowing feature, beaming bright, 

And in resistless modesty array'd 1 

Blest pow’r 1 I’ll woo tliee, and enslirine my heart 
Beneath thy gentle and alluring sway : 

For kind beneficence, and social ties, 

From thee derive jiew cliarms, and make the soul 
To sympathize wtli jocund nature round. 

Whose joyous >oice proclaims thy genial reign. 

Each humble plant and beauteous flow’r tiiat bloMiif 
Tlie winged insect, and the cheerful lark, 

Tliat carols forth die first gay note of mom ; 

Tlie Varied songsters of ilic spi<^' gro\e. 

And scaly tnbe tliat cleave tlic'liquid vaic, 

With ev’ry animal that lifo enjoj’s,. 
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TRANSLATION OF A SONNlCT OF 
DESBAUUEAUX'. 

•' Grand Dieu, fesjngcmen# aont remplis tlVquiti ’ 


Great God, thy judgments arc with xvisclom fill’d, 
And still to mercy is tliy sotil inclin’d j 
But I have sinn’d, that though thy goodness bill’d, 
Tl>y justice conld not aught of pardon find. 

Yes, l.onl, tlie measure of my crime so gre.nf, 

But choice of vpiigcnncc to thy powV it lca%c^,-— 
Tliy interest’s self forbids a liaj)pi(*r fate, 

And e’en thy pity of nil hope bereaves. 

Tljcn wreak thy nmtli, — thy glorii's thus require,— 
Nor hootl the tears tliat from my flow;— 

Strike — spcotl thy boll — consume with lightning’s fire; 
And though I perish, I'll adore the hl6w. 


Hut on mIuI |»art can thy drca*l thunder fill, — 

Does not ii Saviour’s bhKxl iKslew, rwl»>eni tin ni all f . 
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ON THE DEATH OF B, W. MARSH, Esq. 
(of nuNCPOHE.) 


When Mahsti, tije la%our‘<l c!iilS of Nature, died, 
Nature herself, m gnef retiring, sigh’d 
" Wlio’ll non transcribe my calendar of Spring, 
My buds jij embiyo, or the \aried iving 
Of birds, that" liaunt tlie unfrequented ^ood, 

Or Ia\e their pamted plumage in tlie flood ^ 

IVlio now mil tread the desert’s dangerous my, 
IVliere Elora shuns th’ irradiate blaze of day, 

And blooms untouch'd,— but by the spicy breeze 
That whispering fan# through imdiscover'd trees ; 

A fragrant tribe, tliat to the newless shy 
Now blush unnouced— unrtgarded die J’’ . 

A J>Iuse replied—" Not grieved alone thy breast ' 
True, none hhehira could scan thy pamted rest, 
Could mark the tlie vaned Irak's pursue 
Of all that walk'd, that swam, that crept, that flew , 
Or plunging downward to tby midmost earth, 

Trace matter's form through every cliymic birth , 
Yet these alone not fill d his spacious mmd, 

Long IS the tram of science stdl behind. 

Far as the realms of Knowledge spread around, 

Tliy favoured son in Ibtemost rank was found , 

And if aught splice Synipatliy’s fond tor, 

Each hluse, each Graces witli thee shall weep o'er 
Marsh’s bier ” 



MY HOOKAH 


When thunders crash) ot lightning rends, 

Wlien angi”y Jot e in storms descends, 

My mind from terror tiliat defends ? 

My Hookah ! 

Yes — tho’ the god descend m showers'^ 

Or tho’ the sky mtK tlireateuing loVrs, 

Thou canst beguile Uie tedious Jiours— 

My Hookali J 


On every h-ind when woes oppe'ir. 

To raise tlie or claim the tcar,-~ 

IVIiat tlien my pensne heart can clieer ? 

My Hookah ! 

IVIicn thoughts of home came o or my mind 

Of distant friends 1 vc lefLbehmd, 

In ■what can I tlien comfort find ?— 

HooVjil, ! 


■\Micn nbstiit from mj Io\cly fair. 

Or doom’d by htr to nuree despair, 

Wint then allcMatcs m> care?— 

M> Itookati 1 

Alone, without a friend to ^vnnii, 
ithoiit 1 book my llionghw to calm, 

^M.it 

• My IiooknUl 
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m'en sober mirUi in wine is dronn’c), 

And noisy Folly roars around. 

In what for mo is rcfilge found? , 


Or when thro’ business toils I wade, 

Those tolls by profit scarce re^’d, 

Tliou leud’st thy sweet refres mg ai^^^ _ 


Or languid with the 
men scarce my 

Oh ! then I find tliee doublj Hookah 1 


BSnish woes, 


Some seek the fair to 

■With friends and trine 

But thou art better far Uia Hookah I 


some seek repose. 


The fair deceive, -n^ f““^ 

momuststowme-y- 


Wlio trusts to - 

But never he who trusts t y 


XT— 1„KI 


Yes, loved compam^’J^;'^^':”’ 

SdCS Hookah, 
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ON THE DEATH OE COL. ALEX. MACLEOD, H.M. 59TH HEGT. 


Hark J the deep muffled drum’s low sadd’ning sound, 
Tlie soldier’s heavy foot-fall wends this .way; 

With martial pomp they seek the sacred ground 
Where they their honour’d burthen soon must lay. 

Halt ! soldiers, halt t let tlie duU earth receive 
The cold remains of one beloved and brave; 

With trem’lous hands, and hearts that inly grieve. 
They fire the volley o’er the soldier’s grave. 

IVliat virtue graced not thy heroic mind ? 

In duty just, in friendship most sincere ; 

Thy name sliall leave a soothing charm behind, 

To check the tears tiial friends, shed o’er thy bier. 

Son of tlie valiant J tliough no more we view 
Thy manly form, — yet sliall thy honour’d name 

Live in the mem’ry of the brave and true. 

And dark Cornclis’ light record thy Inme I 

Glory shall bind a wreath in days to come, 

And “ Brave Macleod” be sculptur’d on tin; tomb ! 
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ANECDOTE 


During the administration of Lord Clive, >ilien 
fashion ^vas lu its extreme of richness, there came 
out a letter from the Court of Directors, positn ely 
prohibiting their sen ants from wearing any gold 
or stiver lace on their clothes Immediately after 
the receipt of this, Mr Hosea appeared in the 
council room in a dress rather repugnant to the 
order , his lordship perceiving this, and pointing 
to the gold binding of his coat, asked him how he 
rechnciled it with the late injunction Mr Hosea 
immediately replied — ** this article of dress, my 
lord, IS in no way affected by the Court’sjletter, — 
for It IS Dotonous, and your lordship must know, 
that the Company’s orders are not 6tndt?ig " 


“ rATiEWEi/L, a long farewell, to all mj greatness ^ 

1 hate ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

But far beyond my depth 

Shakspeahe 


FIMIS 
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